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PREFACE 


THE  county  of  Norfolk,  the  birth  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton 
Ryerson,  founder  of  the  free  school  system  of  Ontario,  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  educational  development 
of  the  province.  For  here  amid  primitive  surroundings  and  but 
little  influenced  by  what  was  taking  place  elsewhere,  the  sturdy 
pioneers  in  their  humble  way  wrought  out  the  means,  crude  and 
imperfect  in  the  beginning,  of  giving  to  their  sons  and  daughters 
the  training  in  ‘fundamentals’  which  would  fit  them  to  play  their 
part  in  the  business,  social  and  political  life  that  surrounded  them. 

The  records  of  these  educational  efforts  are  scattered  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  in  brief  references  in  books  of  their  own  time,  in 
the  petitions  which  ever  and  anon  found  their  way  to  the  seat  of 
government,  in  the  account  books  of  pioneer  stores,  in  manuscripts 
grown  dim  with  age  that  have  so  far  escaped  destruction.  The 
purpose  of  the  present  study  is  to  collect  the  scattered  records  that 
remain  and  to  weave  them  into  a  connected  story.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  tracing  the  influence  of  local  environment,  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  political  and  religious  factors,  and  even  community  and 
personal  ambitions,  some  new  light  may  be  thrown  upon  a  very 
important  period  in  the  development  of  our  educational  institutions. 

The  study  has  been  pursued  only  as  far  as  the  union  of  the 
provinces  in  1841.  From  that  time  onward  printed  and  written 
records  are  more  abundant.  Municipal  councils  then  began  to  func¬ 
tion,  and  their  records  furnish  much  that  is  of  interest  and  value. 
The  first  county  newspapers  were  published  in  1840,  and  their 
columns  contain  many  references  to  matters  educational.  The 
reports  of  the  Education  Office  supply  further  details,  while  much 
may  also  be  gathered  from  reports  of  Local  Superintendents  and 
from  personal  reminiscences  of  those  still  living  who  took  an  active 
part  in  later  developments.  For  these  reasons  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  making  a  detailed  study  of  the  years  subsequent 
to  the  Act  of  Union. 

The  writer  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
many  friends  whose  assistance  has  made  possible  the  completion 
of  this  task;  to  Professor  W.  E.  Macpherson,  of  the  Ontario  College 
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of  Education,  Toronto,  for  suggestions  and  much  helpful  and  con¬ 
structive  criticism;  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Casselman,  Principal  of  the  North 
Bay  Normal  School,  for  the  use  of  his  splendid  library  and  for 
valuable  advice  and  assistance;  to  Miss  C.  J.  Palmer,  of  Vittoria, 
who  generously  permitted  the  use  of  the  unique  collection  of  papers 
and  records  so  carefully  preserved  by  her  and  by  her  sister,  the 
late  Miss  M.  E.  Palmer;  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  Deputy  Registrar  of 
Norfolk,  who  not  only  gave  access  to  the  collected  papers  of  the 
Norfolk  Historical  Society,  but  also  aided  with  information  from 
the  records  of  the  Registry  Office;  and  to  many  others  from  whom 
material  was  obtained  by  correspondence  or  by  personal  interview. 


Normal  School, 

North  Bay,  April,  1926. 


J.  A.  Bannister. 
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The  County  of  Norfolk 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  BACKGROUND 

BUT  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  settlers  ventured  into  the  unbroken  forests  that 
bordered  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie  from  its  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  at  the  Niagara  River  to  its  western  limits  at  Detroit. 
At  Niagara  there  was  already  a  considerable  settlement,  while  at 
Detroit  and  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  opposite  it  the 
French,  who  had  remained  after  the  fortune  of  war,  in  1763,  had 
placed  the  territory  they  occupied  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
had  seen  their  numbers  constantly  augmented  by  the  coming  of 
Loyalists  from  the  thirteen  colonies  to  the  south. 

But  in  the  centre  of  this  wilderness  lay  an  area  which  had 
even  before  then  attracted  attention.  The  French  Missionaries, 
Dollier  de  Casson  and  de  Galinee,1  who  spent  there  the  winter  of 
1669-70  while  on  their  way  to  establish  a  mission  among  the 
Potawattamies  on  the  Ohio  River,  termed  it  the  “earthly  paradise 
of  Canada,”  and  one  of  them  in  describing  it  said,  “There  is  as¬ 
suredly  no  more  beautiful  region  in  all  Canada.  The  woods  are 
open,  interspersed  with  beautiful  meadows,  watered  by  rivers 
and  rivulets  filled  with  fish  and  beaver,  an  abundance  of  fruits,  and 
what  is  more  important,  so  full  of  game  that  we  saw  there  at  one 
time  more  than  a  hundred  roebucks  in  a  single  band,  herds  of 
fifty  or  sixty  hinds,  and  bears  fatter  and  of  better  flavour  than 
the  most  savoury  pigs  of  France.  ”2 

It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Loyalists,  seeking  homes  for 
themselves  in  this  new  land,  should  soon  discover  the  many  at¬ 
tractions  of  so  promising  a  region.  Singly  or  in  small  groups 
they  came,  and  soon  little  clearings  began  to  appear  amid  the 
forests.  The  Long  Point  Settlement  was  begun,  the  nucleus  of 
the  larger  community  which  has  now  become  the  thriving  county 
of  Norfolk. 

This  county,  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  begins 
some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  point  at  which  the  Niagara  River 

appendix,  I. 

2Exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Brehant  de 
Galinee.  Translated  by  Dr.  Coyne,  Ont.  His.  Soc.,  Vol.  IV. 
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flows  from  the  lake,  and  extends  westward  for  about  forty  miles. 
It  consists  of  seven  townships,  four  of  which  border  upon  the  lake. 
In  the  early  years  of  settlement,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  District 


The  District  of  London 

Present  Limits  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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of  Hesse,  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
province  was  then  divided.  Subsequently  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Western  District.  As  the  population  increased,  the  dis¬ 
tricts  were  subdivided,  and  in  1800  the  new  District  of  London 
was  organized.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  map,  it 
included,  in  addition  to  the  present  county  of  Norfolk,  the  area 
that  now  comprises  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Oxford,  and  Elgin, 
as  well  as  parts  of  the  counties  of  Haldimand  and  Brant.  It  also 
extended  into  the  then  unknown  wilderness  which  stretched 
northward  beyond  the  farthest  limits  to  which  exploration  had 
yet  been  carried. 

The  great  majority  of  the  early  settlers  got  their  first  glimpse 
of  their  new  homes  as  they  made  their  way  along  the  lake  in  open 
boats.  Few  attempted  to  pass  through  the  almost  impenetrable 
forests,  for  as  yet  no  roads  existed.  Thus  it  was  that  settlement 
began  at  the  shore  and  gradually  extended  inland. 

The  shore  line  is  irregular,  being  indented  with  numerous 
small  bays.  This  was  a  decided  advantage  in  those  early  days 
when  it  was  often  necessary  to  seek  shelter  from  the  sudden  storms 
which,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  soon  lash  the 
lake  into  fury.  Except  at  the  projecting  points  which  separate 
the  bays  from  each  other,  where  the  underlying  strata  of  limestone 
have  been  exposed,  there  is  little  or  no  rock,  and  wide,  sandy 
beaches  border  the  water. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  vary  greatly  in  height.  In  places  the 
land  slopes  very  gradually  from  the  shore,  and  the  pioneers  as  they 
coasted  along  caught  glimpses  of  level,  forest-covered  lands,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  open  spaces.  But  usually  the  bank  rises  steeply  or  even 
precipitously  until  it  attains  at  times  a  height  of  150  feet  or  more. 

The  most  prominent  feature,  and  that  which  gave  this  part  its 
early  name  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  is  the  long,  narrow  peninsula 
of  Long  Point,  which  extends  eastward  for  twenty  miles  from  a 
point  near  the  centre  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  county.  This 
peninsula  is  of  varying  width,  and  is  bordered  on  its  southern  side 
by  a  ridge  of  sand,  on  its  northern,  by  extensive  marshes.  It 
forms  a  natural  protection  against  the  prevailing  southerly  winds, 
and  the  extensive  bay  which  lies  behind  it  is  completely  sheltered 
except  from  the  east. 

This  shelter  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  ports  on  the  northern 
shore,  for  no  extensive  breakwaters  or  other  artificial  protections 
against  storms  were  necessary.  In  fact,  as  years  went  by  and  the 
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settlers  began  to  have  surplus  products  to  dispose  of,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  exports  from  the  region  bordering  on  the  bay  were 
simply  hauled  to  the  shore  at  the  most  convenient  points  and 
conveyed  by  scows  to  schooners  which  lay  at  anchor  as  close 
to  the  land  as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit.  This  made  the 
problem  of  loading  a  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  one. 

The  western  end  of  the  bay  was  closed  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connected  Long  Point  with  the  main  land.  Across  this 
the  smaller  boats  could  be  drawn  and,  at  times,  when  the  water 
rose  over  this  barrier,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  sail  over.  In 
1833,  just  when  arrangements  had  been  made  for  constructing  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus,  a  storm  of  unusual  force  swept  a  channel 
1,000  feet  wide  at  this  point  and  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  largest  vessels.  Piers  were  constructed  to  protect  and  keep 
the  passage  open,  and  for  many  years  vessels  plying  up  and  down 
the  lake,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  north  shore  trade,  took 
advantage  of  this  route,  both  because  it  was  shorter  and  because 
it  saved  the  necessity  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  dangers  of  a 
passage  outside  the  Point.  With  the  termination  of  the  timber 
trade,  and  with  the  coming  of  railways  which  diverted  the  trade 
in  grain  from  the  lake  ports,  the  “cut”,  as  it  was  called,  ceased  to 
be  used,  and  the  shifting  sands  have  long  since  removed  all  trace 
of  its  existence. 

None  of  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  through  the  county  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  any  considerable  size,  yet  they  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  the  adjacent  country.  In 
the  earliest  days  they  and  their  tributaries  afforded  the  settlers 
easy  access  by  means  of  small  boats  to  the  interior.  They  provided 
the  highways  by  means  of  which  their  produce  could  be  brought 
forth  to  market.  They  furnished  the  power  for  the  pioneer  mills 
by  which  the  grain  was  manufactured  into  flour  and  the  trees  of 
the  forest  into  lumber  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  They  pro¬ 
vided  natural  drainage  for  adjacent  lands  at  a  time  when  sparseness 
of  settlement  and  almost  unbroken  forests  made  the  drainage  of 
less  favourably  situated  land  an  impossibility.  This  feature  in 
itself  was  largely  instrumental  in  determining  the  pioneers  in  their 
choice  of  farms,  and  explains  what  at  first  sight  seems  strange, 
that  many  of  the  earliest  farms  to  be  occupied  were  inferior  in 
soil  and  often  so  hilly  as  to  be  difficult  to  cultivate. 

It  was  through  these  natural  channels  that  the  forest  wealth 
of  the  county,  the  majestic  oaks  and  pines,  found  their  way  to 
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market,  for  though  these  channels  were  too  small  to  be  satisfactorily 
navigated  by  boats  of  any  size,  they  had  ample  water  to  enable 
the  lumberman  to  float  the  logs  from  the  forest  areas  where  they 
grew  to  points  at  which  they  could  be  loaded  upon  ships  or  formed 
into  immense  rafts  to  continue  their  journey.  At  their  mouths 
there  grew  up  thriving  hamlets,  some  of  which  have  become  im¬ 
portant  centres  of  population  while  others  have  failed  to  survive 
the  termination  of  the  trade  in  timber  and  grain  to  which  they 
owed  their  birth.  Port  Dover,  Port  Ryerse,  Normandale  and 
Port  Royal  owe  their  existence  to  the  streams  at  or  near  whose 
mouths  they  are  situated. 

The  climate  of  Norfolk  county  is  particularly  mild.  Though 
it  has  not,  as  in  the  Niagara  and  Essex  peninsulas,  a  body  of  water 
on  both  sides,  yet  even  the  parts  most  remote  from  the  lake  are 
near  enough  to  feel  its  modifying  influence.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  eastern  part  which  borders  the  shallow,  land¬ 
locked  basin  of  Long  Point  Bay.  Late  frosts  in  spring  rarely  spoil 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  as  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  adjacent  waters  retards  the  development  of  the  buds  until 
this  danger  is  past.  Near  the  lake  the  blossoms  open  several  days 
later  than  they  do  a  few  miles  inland,  and  the  time  of  maturing 
is  correspondingly  later.  In  autumn,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advent 
of  cold  weather  is  delayed.  The  waters  of  the  lake  lose  their 
heat  much  less  rapidly  than  the  land.  Proximity  to  this  relatively 
warm  body  of  water  protects  the  adjoining  land  from  early  frosts 
even  when  the  delicate  vegetation  has  been  completely  destroyed 
in  parts  that  are  some  distance  inland. 

This  mildness  of  climate  was  noted  by  the  French  Missionaries 
who  spent  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Dover.  “The 
winter  was  very  severe  all  over  Canada  in  the  year  1669.  How¬ 
ever,  the  deepest  snow  was  not  over  a  foot,  which  began  to  cover 
the  ground  in  the  month  of  January,  whilst  at  Montreal  there  is 
usually  seen  three  feet  and  a  half  of  it,  which  covers  the  ground 
during  four  months  of  the  year.  I  believe  we  should  have  died 
of  cold  if  we  had  been  in  a  place  where  the  weather  was  as  severe 
as  in  Montreal.  For  it  turned  out  that  all  the  axes  were  worthless 
and  we  broke  most  of  them;  so  that  if  the  wood  we  were  cutting 
had  been  frozen  as  hard  as  it  is  in  Montreal  we  should  have  had 
no  axes  from  the  month  of  January;  for  the  winter  passed  off  with 
all  possible  mildness.”3 

Exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Brehant  de 
Galinee,  translated  by  Dr.  Coyne,  Ont.  Hist.  Society,  Vol.  IV. 
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The  rainfall  during  the  summer  is  less  abundant  now  than  it 
was  a  century  ago  when  forests  covered  the  land.  The  winter 
snowfall,  too,  has  decreased  until  to-day  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  it  to  provide  a  means  of  transportation.  But  in  the 
pioneer  days  advantage  was  taken  of  the  winter  season,  for  then 
roads  were  easily  made,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  most  of 
the  timber  was  cut  and  hauled  to  the  railways  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams  so  that  when  the  high  water  of  the  spring  freshets 
came  it  might  be  floated  to  the  lake  after  the  ice  had  disappeared. 

The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  rich  and  fertile.  It  varies  from 
a  heavy  clay  to  light  sand.  Some  portions,  it  is  true,  that  were 
once  covered  with  splendid  pine,  are  now  unproductive.  The 
lightness  of  the  soil  makes  farming  unprofitable  on  these  areas, 
but  they  are  now  being  reforested,  and  in  time  will  produce  a 
harvest  that  will  well  repay  the  time  and  effort  expended  upon 
them.  Throughout  the  county  all  the  ordinary  grains  and  fruits 
grow  in  abundance. 

The  original  forests  consisted  chiefly  of  oak  and  pine.  There 
was,  in  addition,  much  cedar,  maple,  ash,  elm,  chestnut  and  black 
walnut.  On  the  heavier  soil  the  growth  was  extremely  dense  and 
the  labour  of  clearing  the  land  was  enormous.  On  the  lighter  soil 
the  forest  was  much  more  open.  The  task  of  turning  these  areas 
into  farms  was  correspondingly  less,  so  that  many  chose  the  in¬ 
ferior  soil  because  it  promised  earlier  returns  with  a  smaller  ex¬ 
penditure  of  effort. 

The  only  mineral  of  Norfolk  is  iron.  In  the  form  of  bog  ore 
this  was  found  in  various  localities  and  was  easily  secured.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  iron  works  at  Normandale.  As  early 
as  1813  the  manufacture  of  iron  was  begun,  but  the  first  attempt 
did  not  prove  successful  and  the  effort  was  abandoned.  For  some 
years  the  buildings  were  neglected,  but  in  1820  they  were  taken 
over  by  Joseph  Van  Norman,  and  two  years  later  the  Normandale 
furnace  was  again  put  in  operation.  For  thirty  years  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men.  By 
converting  their  timber  into  charcoal  for  this  “furnace”  the  settlers 
found  a  profitable  market  for  it  at  a  time  when  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  unsaleable.  In  the  hauling  of  ore  they  found  work  for 
themselves  and  their  teams  when  they  were  not  required  upon 
the  farm.  The  products  of  the  “furnace”  were  found  on  every 
farm  and  in  every  home,  in  the  form  of  ploughs,  stoves,  kettles, 
smoothing  irons,  and  numerous  other  articles.  Before  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Normandale  Iron  Works  such  things  had  to  be 
brought,  at  great  expense,  from  the  nearest  place  of  manufacture, 
Three  Rivers,  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  east  of  Montreal.4 

No  account  of  Norfolk  would  be  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  the  game  which  filled  the  forests  in  the  early  days.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  province,  wild  pigeons  were  to  be  found  in  count¬ 
less  numbers.  They  were  easily  secured,  and  upon  them  the 
settlers  depended  to  a  considerable  degree  to  supplement  other 
sources  of  food.  To  the  marshes  of  Long  Point  Bay  came  great 
flocks  of  ducks  and  geese.  So  abundant  were  the  wild  turkeys  in 
certain  parts  that  one  locality  received  the  name  of  Turkey  Point. 
Deer  were  so  plentiful  that  they  were  always  counted  upon  as  a 
source  from  which  to  keep  the  larder  supplied  with  meat.  Bears 
and  wolves,  too,  were  there,  but  these  were  a  menace  to  the  stock 
of  the  pioneers  rather  than  a  source  of  profit.  When,  however,  at  an 
early  session  of  the  legislature,  a  bounty  was  placed  upon  the  heads  of 
wolves,  many  a  settler  found  a  double  incentive  to  destroy  them. 

The  lake  teemed  with  fish,  which  were  readily  taken  with  hook, 
spear,  or  net.  There  is  evidence  that  this  was  a  favourite  fishing 
ground  for  the  Indians  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  Even 
at  the  present  time  Long  Point  Bay  is  well  known  for  its  bass 
fishing.  Splendid  trout  were  to  be  secured  in  every  stream,  even 
in  some  which  to-day  have  dwindled  to  mere  threads  of  water  or 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Many  of  the  early  travellers  have  left  us  brief  glimpses  of  the 
country  as  they  saw  it.  Most  of  these  accounts  are  somewhat 
fragmentary  in  character,  but  one  of  the  visitors  was  sufficiently 
attracted  by  the  Long  Point  country,  when  he  traversed  it  in  1825, 
to  give  a  detailed  account  as  follows: 

“I  shall  now  lead  you  a  ramble  through  Long  Point  which  is  a  tract 
of  country  different  in  appearance  from  any  I  have  yet  described.  When 
I  first  visited  this  part  of  the  province  the  sudden  change  which  took 
place  in  the  aspect  of  nature  seemed  like  magic.  The  soil  became  light 
and  sandy,  the  forests  had  dwindled  away  and  natural  groves  and  copses 
met  the  eye  in  their  stead.  The  fields  were  beautifully  level  and  the 
uncultivated  landscape  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  pleasure  ground 
than  of  a  wilderness.  The  trees  being  small  and  few  in  number  and 
distributed  in  beautiful  clumps  did  not  at  all  suggest  the  idea  of  a  forest 
but  added  charms  to  the  country  and  variety  to  the  prospect.  The 
day  was  warm  and  bright  as.d  autumn  had  already  begun  to  dye  the 
leaves  with  tints  the  most  glowing  and  exquisite.  As  I  travelled  onwards 

4A  Memoir,  The  Honourable  Elijah  Leonard.  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Mineral  Resources  of  Ontario — 319if. 
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I  was  at  one  time  encircled  by  lovely  woods  and  refreshed  by  the  fragrance 
of  wild  flowers  which  clustered  in  profusion  around  the  root  of  almost 
every  tree;  and  at  another  attracted  by  the  level  and  beautifully  cleared 
farms,  the  fronts  of  which  were  generally  occupied  by  extensive  orchards. 

“The  tract  of  country  named  Long  Point  is  not  characterized  by 
a  partial  beauty  or  luxuriance.  Nature  has  been  equally  bountiful  to 
every  part  of  it,  and  no  one  can  attain  a  correct  idea  of  its  charm  or  form 
a  just  estimate  of  its  advantages  unless  he  makes  a  journey  through  it. 
The  land  is  so  little  overspread  with  timber  that  if  the  brushwood  is 
cleared  away  it  may  be  cropped  without  cutting  down  a  single  tree. 
The  soil  is  indeed  inferior  in  point  of  strength  and  richness  to  that  in 
various  other  places,  but  these  defects  are  compensated  by  its  easy  tillage 
and  the  facility  of  clearing  it.  Long  Point  is  abundantly  watered  by 
pure,  transparent,  and  never-failing  streams.  The  openness  of  the  woods 
and  the  dryness  of  the  land  render  the  air  mild,  clear  and  salubrious. 
Fruit  trees  of  every  kind  bear  abundantly  and  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 
The  roads  are  always  good  and  Lake  Erie  affords  a  convenient  water 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  province.  Upon  the  whole  no 
other  part  of  Upper  Canada  possesses  so  many  natural  advantages  or  is 
so  well  suited  to  the  ideas  and  tastes  of  Europeans  as  Long  Point,  it 
being,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  desirable  spots  that  a  bounti¬ 
ful  Providence  has  anywhere  laid  open  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

“Long  Point  abounds  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  woods, 
from  their  openness,  are  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  Partridges 
spring  from  the  copses  and  deer  bound  across  the  path  of  him  who  trav¬ 
erses  the  forests.  Immense  flocks  of  the  passenger  or  wild  pigeon  fre¬ 
quent  this  and  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada  during  spring  and  autumn; 
and  myriads  of  them  are  killed  by  firearms  or  caught  in  nets  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  for  they  fly  so  close  and  in  such  numbers  that  twenty  or  thirty 
may  sometimes  be  brought  down  by  a  single  shot.’’* 6 

Another  visitor  to  this  part  of  the  province,  writing  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  says;  “The  District  of  London 
is  certainly  much  the  best  part  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficiently  level, 
very  rich,  and  beautifully  variegated  with  small  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  through  which  flow  a  number  of  pearly  streams  of  almost 
the  best  water  in  the  world.”6  With  natural  advantages  such  as 
these  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  soon  attracted 
a  numerous  population. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  which  it  possessed 
the  county  of  Norfolk  was  destined  to  develop  along  lines  which 
in  many  respects  were  peculiarly  its  own,  and  to  be  but  little 
affected  by  what  was  happening  in  neighbouring  areas.  On  the 
east  it  was  separated  from  the  Niagara  District  by  the  Indian 
Reserve  which  bordered  the  Grand  River  on  either  side.  Across 

6Howison,  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  p.  153  ff. 

6A  Geographical  View  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  M.  Smith. 
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this  Reserve  there  were  no  roads  to  serve  the  settlers  of  Norfolk, 
or  of  the  District  of  London,  of  which  Norfolk  formed  a  part.  In 
fact,  so  complete  was  their  isolation,  and  the  isolation  of  the  whole 
area  lying  west  of  the  Grand  River,  that  for  several  decades  the 
two  townships  of  Walpole  and  Rainham,  which  occupy  the  tri¬ 
angular  area  lying  between  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  the  Indian 
lands  along  the  Grand  River,  found  communication  with  the 
Niagara  District,  to  which  they  properly  belonged,  a  practical 
impossibility.  Distant  though  it  was  from  them,  the  capital  of 
the  London  District,  at  Turkey  Point,  or  Charlotteville,  was  much 
more  readily  accessible  than  the  metropolis  of  the  Niagara  District. 
Accordingly,  to  make  possible  the  transaction  of  necessary  business, 
these  two  townships  were  attached  for  municipal  and  judicial 
purposes  to  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  only  means  of  communication  between  the  Long  Point 
Settlement  and  the  Niagara  District  was  by  water.  Yet  the  water 
route  brought  travellers  but  little  into  contact  with  any  part  of 
that  District  except  the  small  section  bordering  immediately  upon 
the  Niagara  River.  For  several  months  of  the  year  navigation 
was  impossible  either  because  the  autumn  storms  were  too  severe 
for  the  frail  craft  of  that  day,  or  because  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  ice  bound. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  it  had  been  necessary  to 
make  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to  Niagara  to  secure  supplies 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  to  have  their  grain  made  into  flour. 
But  before  many  years  had  passed  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
numerous  water  powers;  mills  were  erected  and  the  settlers  became 
capable  of  supplying  nearly  all  their  own  wants.  They  were 
much  less  dependent  upon  their  neighbours  than  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  for  then  every  community  had  its  shoemaker,  its 
tailor,  its  hatter,  its  blacksmith,  its  cabinet  maker.  The  maple 
provided  a  supply  of  sugar,  the  flocks  of  sheep  provided  wool, 
which  deft  hands  spun  and  manufactured  into  comfortable  gar¬ 
ments,  and  the  fields  of  flax  supplied  the  fibre  from  which  the  thrifty 
housewife  replenished  her  stock  of  fine  linen.  Communication 
with  neighbouring  Districts  became  even  less  frequent  than  before, 
and  the  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  grew  proportionately  less. 

A  circumstance  which  added  to  the  isolation  of  the  Norfolk 
pioneers  was  the  fact  that  the  settlement  had  begun  in  the  south 
and  east  of  the  District.  It  was  many  years  before  it  spread 
sufficiently  to  come  into  direct  contact  northward  with  the  sister 
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settlement  in  the  Gore  District,  which  was  slowly  pushing  its  way 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  way  of  Ancaster,  towards  the 
ford  at  the  Indian  settlement  on  the  Grand  River.  The  road 
which  eventually  connected  them  was  long  and  difficult.  It 
traversed  the  Grand  River  swamp,  a  serious  obstacle  to  travel, 
and  passed  through  the  Indian  Reserve.  But,  until  a  ferry  was 
established,  the  only  way  of  crossing  the  Grand  River  was  by 
Brant’s  Ford,  which,  when  the  water  was  high,  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  if  not  impassable.  Only  on  rare  occasions  was  the 
tedious  journey  undertaken,  as  when  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
attended  the  annual  session  of  the  Legislature  at  York,  or  a  settler 
visited  the  capital  to  secure  the  patent  for  the  land  which  he  was 
clearing  from  the  forest.  When  on  one  occasion  in  the  winter  of 
1812,  the  Legislature  sent  to  arrest  a  resident  of  the  Long  Point 
Settlement  and  bring  him  before  the  House,  the  expense  of  the 
journey  amounted  to  £35.7 

Communication  with  their  neighbours  to  the  westward  in  the 
Western  District  was  even  more  difficult  and  infrequent  as  a 
reference  to  the  map  of  London  District,  page  12,  will  show.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  that  District  had  settled  along  the  Detroit 
River,  at  the  extreme  west.  Many  miles  of  unbroken  forest  lay 
between  the  two  settlements.  The  overland  route  to  the  west, 
by  way  of  Dundas  Street,  or  the  Governor’s  Road,  lay  so  far  to 
the  northward  that  it  left  the  Long  Point  Settlement  practically 
untouched.  The  waterway  between  Niagara  and  Detroit  passed 
to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Long  Point,  and  did  not  enter  the 
bay  which  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the  greater  part  of  Norfolk. 
Rarely  did  the  settlers  catch  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  sails  of 
the  vessels  that  now  and  again  made  their  infrequent  passages 
between  Niagara  and  the  Detroit  River. 

There  was,  in  fact,  little  occasion  for  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  settlements.  The  Western  District  had  nothing 
to  sell  or  barter  that  was  not  as  readily  produced  in  the  Long 
Point  Settlement,  and  such  things  as  they  could  not  produce  for 
themselves  they  must  needs  import  either  from  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States.  The  story  of  the  development  of  the  London 
District,  and  more  particularly  of  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  is  accordingly  the  story  of  an  area  which  pur¬ 
sued  its  own  course  and  worked  out  its  own  destiny  but  little 
influenced  by  what  was  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 


7Ont.  Arch.  1912,  p.  91. 
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WHEN  the  first  colonists  from  England  and  France  settled 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  a  continent 
began.  It  continued  intermittently  through  all  the  succeeding 
years,  with  a  ferocity  born  of  age-long  rivalry  and  further  embittered 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  savage  allies  which  each  attracted  to  his 
support.  But  when  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  brought  the 
strife  to  an  end,  the  British  flag  waved  from  the  ramparts  of  Quebec, 
and  Great  Britain  was  left  in  possession  of  the  coveted  territory. 

With  characteristic  energy  the  British  set  about  the  task  of 
restoring  order,  repairing  the  ravages  of  war,  and  bringing  prosper¬ 
ity  to  their  newly-acquired  possessions.  The  majority  of  the 
French  settlers  remained  in  possession  of  the  lands  they  had  cleared. 
But  the  population  increased  rapidly  as  new  emigrants  from 
the  British  Isles  began  to  pour  in.  Roads  were  made,  lands  were 
cleared  and  drained,  villages  sprang  up,  law  courts  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  all  the  machinery  of  government  was  set  in  motion. 

Up  to  this  time,  education  had  not  been  considered  in  the 
homeland  as  a  function  of  the  state.  True,  numerous  schools 
were  in  operation  there,  but  they  were  not  receiving  a  farthing 
of  the  public  revenue.  They  were  the  concern  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  of  the  Church,  or  of  charitable  institutions.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  before  this  the  Scottish  Legislature  had  enacted 
"that  a  good  and  sufficient  school  should  be  erected  and  maintained 
in  every  parish,”  and  it  has  been  justly  said  that  ‘‘To  these  five 
little  words,  ‘a  good  and  sufficient  school,’  introduced  into  an 
act  of  Parliament,  is  Scotland  indebted  at  the  present  day  for 
nearly  every  solid  glory  that  she  possesses.”1 

But  the  idea  of  state  education,  gratuitous,  universal,  compul¬ 
sory,  had  as  yet  taken  no  root  in  England.  It  is  of  special  interest 
in  view  of  this  to  know  that  the  instructions  sent  out  in  December, 

journal  of  Education,  Vol.  1,  p.  32. 
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1763,  to  General  Murray,  the  first  Governor  of  Canada,  made 
provision  for  education  at  the  state’s  expense. 

“All  possible  Encouragement  shall  be  given  to  the  erecting  of  Pro¬ 
testant  Schools  in  the  said  Districts,  Townships  and  Precincts,  by  settling, 
appointing,  and  allotting  proper  Quantities  of  Land  for  that  Purpose, 
and  also  a  Glebe  and  Maintenance  for  a  Protestant  Minister  and  Pro¬ 
testant  School-Master;  and  you  are  to  consider  and  report  to  us,  by  our 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  by  what  other  Means  the 
Protestant  Religion  may  be  promoted,  established  and  encouraged  in 
our  Province  under  your  Government. 

And  We  do  further  direct,  that  no  School-Master,  who  shall  arrive 
in  our  said  Province  from  this  Kingdom,  be  henceforward  permitted  to 
keep  School,  without  Licence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  and  that 
no  Person  now  there,  or  that  shall  come  from  other  Parts,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  keep  School  in  your  Government  without  your  Licence  first 
obtained.”2 

As  these  instructions  indicate,  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
provision  is  the  ‘promotion,  establishment,  and  encouragement  of 
the  Protestant  Religion.’  So  closely  were  Church  and  State 
connected  that  the  first  concern  of  the  latter  is  the  due  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  former.  Schoolmasters  arriving  from  Great  Britain 
must  hold  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  to  ensure 
their  proper  fitness  for  the  important  task.  The  Governor  himself 
was  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  qualifications  and  character 
of  all  other  aspirants  for  the  office. 

Thus  we  have  a  kind  of  dual  control,  the  authority  being 
vested  partly  in  the  C  hurch  through  the  licensing  power  of  the 
Bishop,  and  partly  in  the  State,  through  the  similar  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Governor.  This  right  of  the  Church  to  exercise 
a  partial  control  over  matters  educational  was  soon,  however,  to 
be  revoked. 

Five  years  later  Governor  Carleton  was  similarly  enjoined,3 
while  in  January,  1775,  the  following  instructions  were  forwarded 
to  him : 

You  are  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  to  give  every  Countenance 
and  Protection  in  your  Power  to  such  Protestant  Ministers  and  Protestant 
School-Masters  as  are  already  established  within  Our  said  Province,  or 
may  hereafter  be  sent  thither,  to  take  Care  that  such  Stipends  and  Allow¬ 
ances  as  We  think  fit  to  appropriate  for  them,  be  duly  paid,  to  set  apart 
and  appropriate  proper  Districts  of  Land  therein  for  theSciteof  Churches, 
_ and  Parsonage  Houses,  and  for  Glebes  for  Ministers  and  School-Masters.”4 

2Ont.  Archives,  1906,  p.  16. 

3Ont.  Archives,  1906,  pp.  42,43. 

4Ont.  Archives,  1906,  p.  67. 
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Hitherto  the  sole  provision  had  been  the  setting  apart  of  land, 
either  in  order  that  the  revenue  derived  from  its  rental  or  sale 
might  be  used  for  the  support  of  Minister  or  Schoolmaster,  or 
that  it  might  provide  a  home  and,  through  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
produce  what  was  necessary  for  his  maintenance.  In  the  in¬ 
structions  referred  to  above,  a  new  departure  is  made,  for  Governor 
Carleton  is  directed  to  see  that  “the  following  annual  Salaries 
and  Allowances  be  discharged  and  paid  out  of  any  Revenues 
arising  to  Us  within  the  same . To  two  School¬ 

masters  at  £100  per  annum  each,  £200. ”5 

That  these  two  Schoolmasters  would  be  located  at  the  most 
populous  centres  is  evident.  It  is  equally  evident  that  their 
efforts  could  not  suffice  to  bring  a  liberal  education  to  all  the 
children  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Indeed,  no  such  universal  education  was  contemplated.  The 
education  of  the  masses  was  no  concern  of  the  state,  and  might 
well  be  left,  as  it  was  in  England,  to  ‘Church,  chance,  or  charity.’ 
But  an  educated  official  and  professional  class  there  must  be,  and 
for  these,  and  these  only,  was  the  benefit  of  the  royal  munificence 
intended. 

Eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1786,  when  the  population  of 
Canada  was  being  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Loyalists  from  the 
colonies  which  had  just  secured  their  independence,  these  instruc¬ 
tions  were  repeated,6  and  in  the  following  year,  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Charles  Inglis,  D.D.7  had  been  appointed  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  with  jurisdiction  extending  also  to  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  the  Governor  was  informed  that: 

“It  is  our  Will  and  Pleasure  that  you  recommend  to  the  Legislative 
Council  or  Assemblies,  within  your  Government,  to  make  due  Provision 
for  the  erecting  and  Maintaining  of  Schools  where  Youth  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  Competent  Learning,  and  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion. 

And  it  is  Our  further  Will  and  Pleasure  that  no  Person  shall  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  School  in  the  Province  under  your  Government,  without 
your  Licence  first  obtained:  In  granting  which  you  are  to  pay  the  most 
particular  attention  to  the  Morals  and  proper  Qualifications  of  the  Persons 
applying  for  the  same,  and  in  all  Cases  where  the  School  has  been  founded, 
instituted,  or  appointed  for  the  Education  of  the  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  where  it  is  intended  that  the  Schoolmaster  should  be  a 


6Ont.  Arch.  1906,  p.  73. 

6Ont.  Arch.  1906,  pp.  143,  144,  152. 
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Member  of  the  Church  of  England;  you  are  not  to  grant  such  Licences 
except  to  Persons  who  shall  first  have  obtained  from  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  one  of  his  Commissaries,  a  Certificate  of  their  being  properly 
qualified  for  that  Purpose.”8 

Had  these  recommendations  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  been 
carried  into  effect  and  money  provided  for  the  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  schools  it  would  have  antedated  any  similar  provision 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  by  nearly  half  a  century. 
For  it  was  not  until  1833  that  the  first  grant  for  Education  was 
made  in  England,  when  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  instructions  provided  for 
two  kinds  of  schools,  those  intended  for  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  where  no  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  teach  whose 
qualifications  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  one  of  his  representatives,  and  those  of  a  more  general 
type,  where  the  examination  of  aspirants  for  the  position  of  teacher 
and  the  granting  of  authority  to  teach  rested  with  the  Governor 
alone.  The_  licences,  however,  were  in  each  case  to  come  from 
the  Governor,  so  that  it  was  he  and  not  the  Church  of  England 
that^  controlled  education.  This_assumption  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  state  in  matters  educational  it  is  important  to  remember 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  an  earlier  date  the  Church  of  England 
had  been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  licensing  of  teachers  and  at  a 
later  time  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  that  Church  to  establish 
its  right  of  control  overall  education. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  British  rule  in  Canada  the 
educational  situation  may  therefore  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  Two  schoolmasters  were  employed  whose  remuneration, 
apart  from  any  fees  that  they  may  possibly  have  secured  from 
their  pupils,  was  a  charge  upon  the  public  revenue.  Other  teachers 
there  no  doubt  were  who  conducted  either  Church  schools  or 
schools  established  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  those  who  were 
to  derive  benefit  from  them.  All  licences  to  teach  must  come 
from  the  Governor,  and,  for  the  Church  of  England  schools,  the 
candidates  for  licences  must,  in  addition,  have  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop.  The  right  of  the  state  to  control  education  was 
acknowledged,  the  Church  having  no  authority  except  in  so  far 
as  determining  the  special  qualifications  of  teachers  of  the  Church 
schools  was  concerned* 

8Ont.  Arch.  1906,  p.  156. 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  UPPER  CANADA 

But  already  other  forces  were  at  work  which  were  to  play  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  Canada,  no  less  in 
educational  matters  than  in  material  prosperity  and  political 
institutions.  The  thirteen  Colonies  to  the  south  had  secured 
their  independence,  and  those  who,  during  the  bitter  conflict,  had 
remained  loyal  to  the  Mother  Country,  found  themselves  stripped 
of  their  property  and  means  of  subsistence.  They  were  obliged 
to  flee  like  miscreants  from  the  homes  which  their  fathers  had 
wrested  with  infinite  toil  and  patience  from  the  primeval  forest, 
and  began  life  anew  beneath  the  protecting  folds  of  the  British 
flag.  There  is  no  need  to  trace  the  varying  routes  by  which  they 
came  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  both 
before  and  after  they  reached  the  new  land.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
large  numbers  of  them  eventually  found  their  way  into  what  was 
then  practically  a  wilderness,  and  along  the  River  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  began  the  almost  super¬ 
human  task  of  turning  the  forest-covered  lands  into  smiling  fields 
and  prosperous  farms.  They  brought  with  them  an  unflinching 
loyalty  to  British  ideals,  and  an  experience  of  free  institutions  and 
self-government  which  were  to  have  a  marked  effect  in  the  coming 
years  upon  the  political,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious 
development  of  the  country. 

From  the  first  the  preponderance  of  Loyalists  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Long  Point  Settlement.  These 
Loyalists  differed  from  each  other  in  their  place  of  birth  and  in 
the  institutions  amid  which  they  had  been  reared,  for  among  them 
were  natives  of  nearly  all  the  seaboard  colonies  of  the  New  England 
area.  They  were  alike  in  their  adherence  to  the  Mother  Country, 
in  their  loss  of  property,  and  in  their  determination  to  face  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  in  order  that  they  might 
still  live  beneath  the  flag  for  whose  defence  they  had  suffered  so 
much.  Many  of  them  had  an  additional  bond  of  union,  for,  on 
first  leaving  their  original  homes,  they  had  fled  to  New  Brunswick, 
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and  there  they  had  been  associated  with  each  other  in  the  little 
Loyalist  colony,  and  had  shared  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life. 

Yet  their  ideas  and  ideals,  the  product  of  their  early  environ¬ 
ment,  were  widely  different.  Like  the  settlers  in  the  newer  parts 
of  Ontario  to-day,  who  have  come  from  widely  scattered  localities, 
they  found  it  difficult  to  understand  each  other  and  this  led  to 
jealousy  and  prevented  that  full  and  free  co-operation  which  would 
have  helped  so  much  to  make  life  more  pleasant.  Only  the  bond 
of  their  common  loyalty  and  the  memory  of  their  common  sacri¬ 
fices  and  sufferings  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  together  with 
any  measure  of  harmony. 

Little  by  little  others  from  the  thirteen  colonies  settled  amongst 
them.  These  had  been  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  securing 
free  lands,  and,  though  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  they  were  still  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  their  Loyalist  neighbours.  They  were  supposed,  and  frequently 
not  without  reason,  to  favour  republican  institutions  and  for  this 
reason  the  Loyalists  were  anxious  to  keep  all  positions  of  influence 
and  authority  in  their  own  hands. 

The  Loyalists  were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  again,  if  need 
be,  in  defence  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  measure  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  the 
seaboard  homes  from  which  they  had  been  driven  made  them 
restive  under  any  system  of  centralized  control.  They  lacked 
the  aristocratic  view  point  of  those  who  came  direct  from  Great 
Britain,  and  for  this  reason  the  development  of  the  county  in¬ 
stitutions  followed  lines  that  were  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of 
other  counties  in  which  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  less  in  evi¬ 
dence.  In  matters  social,  political,  religious,  and  educational 
there  was  a  tendency  towards  independence  that  was  at  times 
annoying  or  disconcerting  to  those  in  authority,  but  that  was 
eventually  one  of  the  means  of  helping  to  bring  necessary  changes 
in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

They  brought  with  them  also  from  their  former  homes  by  the 
seaboard  a  new  conception  of  education.  While  those  who  were 
to  form  the  official  and  professional  classes  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  idea  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  state  be 
held  responsible  for  the  education  of  any  other  than  those  who  were 
to  serve  it  in  an  official  or  professional  capacity,  the  great  mass 
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of  the  newcomers  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  free  schools  of 
their  former  home,  where  rich  and  poor  alike  could  secure  such 
training  as  would  fit  them  for  intelligent  citizenship.  And  so, 
although  for  some  years  they  were  far  too  busy  making  homes  for 
themselves  to  be  able  to  give  much  thought  to  less  pressing  matters, 
it  was  not  long  until  there  began  the  struggle  between  the  advocates 
of  class  and  universal  education  which  did  not  cease  until,  under 
the  wise  direction  of  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,1  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  and  a  native  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  free 
school  triumphed  and  a  liberal  education  was  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  child. 

While  this  rapid  influx  of  population  was  taking  place  in  the 
west  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  east.  No  policy,  however  con¬ 
ciliatory,  could  satisfy  both  French  and  English,  who  were  divided 
by  the  barrier  of  race,  religion,  and  language.  The  French  clung 
tenaciously  to  their  own  customs.  They  did  not  understand  the 
British  method  of  administration,  and  they  preferred  their  own 
way  of  holding  land  to  the  freehold  tenure  which  the  British  wished 
to  introduce.  Successive  Governors  sought  to  allay  the  discontent 
of  the  French  by  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  their  estab¬ 
lished  usages.  But  such  efforts  merely  made  the  small  British 
minority  the  more  eager  for  the  complete  establishment  of  British 
institutions. 

Finally,  in  1791,  it  was  decided  to  divide  Canada  into  two 
parts.  The  French,  who  formed  the  vast  majority  in  the  eastern, 
or  lower,  province,  were  thus  enabled  to  work  out  their  destiny  in 
accordance  with  their  own  ideas  and  ideals.  That  portion  lying 
west  of  the  Ottawa  River,  which  now  became  known  as  Upper 
Canada,  had  a  population  which  was  predominantly  British,  if 
we  except  the  few  French  settlers  along  the  Ottawa  and  Detroit 
Rivers.  To  this  province,  in  which  our  interest  must  now  centre, 
was  given  a  constitution  which,  in  the  words  of  Colonel  John 
Graves  Simcoe,2  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor,  was  the  “very 
image  and  transcript”  of  that  of  Great  Britain  itself.  In  addition 
to  the  Lieutena-ntGovernor,  who  was  the  representative  o(  the 
Crown,  there  was  to  be  a  Legislative  Assembly,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  Legislative  Council  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  corresponding  in  a  measure  to 
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the  British  House  of  Lords.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  to 
have  as  his  advisers  an  Executive  Council  practically  of  his  own 
choosing.  Unfortunately  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  were  not  very  definitely  stated,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  frequent  disputes  between  them,  which  in  some  cases 
seriously  interfered  with  the  work  of  legislation. 

The  province  had  already  been  divided  into  four  Districts, 
Luneburg,  (or  Lunenburg,  as  it  was  often  spelled),  Mecklenburg, 
Nassau,  and  Hesse.  The  last  named,  within  which  lay  the  terri¬ 
tory  that  was  to  become  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  “north  and  south  line  intersecting  the  extreme  pro¬ 
jection  of  Long  Point  into  Lake  Erie,  on  the  northerly  side  of 
the  said  Lake  Erie,”  and  was  to  “comprehend  all  the  residue  of 
our  province  in  the  western  or  inland  parts  thereof,  from  the 
southerly  to  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  same.”3 

By  a  proclamation  issued  in  July,  1792,  the  Province  was 
divided  into  nineteen  counties,  the  sixteenth  of  which,  lying 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Hesse,  is  thus  defined : 

“That  the  sixteenth  of  the  said  Counties  be  hereafter  called  by  the 
name  of  the  County  of  Norfolk;  which  County  is  to  be  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  County  of  Lincoln  and  the  River  La  Tranche 
now  called  the  Thames,  on  the  south  side  by  the  Lake  Erie  until  it  meets 
the  Barlue,  to  be  called  the  Orwell  River,  thence  by  a  line  running  north 
sixteen  degrees  west  until  it  intersects  the  river  La  Tranche  or  Thames, 
thence  up  the  said  river  until  it  meets  the  north  west  boundary  of  the 
County  of  York.”4 

For  purposes  of  representation  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
the  county  of  Norfolk  was  joined  with  the  fourth  riding  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  and  they  together  elected  one  member.5  The 
first  Legislature,  which  met  at  Newark  in  1792,  re-named  the 
Districts,  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western.  In  1798  a  bill 
was  passed  to  make  a  further  subdivision  into  eight  Districts. 
This  bill  was  reserved  by  the  President,  the  Honourable  Peter 
Russell,  for  the  signification  of  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,6  and  it 
was  not  until  January  1,  1800,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued 
bringing  the  division  into  effect.  The  District  within  which  the 
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county  of  Norfolk  is  situated  was  then  called  the  London  District. 
(See  Map,  page  12). 

In  April,  1800,  the  District  Courts  of  the  London  District 
were  organized.  As  no  buildings  had  yet  been  erected  within 
the  limits  of  the  Town  of  Charlotteville,  the  place  named  in  the 
Act  as  the  judicial  centre,  the  first  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  met 
in  the  house  of  Lieutenant  James  Munroe,7  in  the  township  of 
Charlotteville,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  meeting  place  for  two 
years.  Then,  temporary  accommodation  having  been  provided, 
the  Courts  were  removed  to  the  Town  of  Charlotteville.  Until 
1816  they  were  regularly  held  at  this  place.8 
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SIMCOE’S  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

THE  first  Lieutenant-Governor  was  John  Graves  Simcoe.  He 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  British  Forces  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  his  hatred  of  republicanism  was  one  of  his  out¬ 
standing  characteristics.  Simcoe  was  a  thorough-going  monarch¬ 
ist.  He  believed  that  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  British  rule  in  the  province  he  had  been  selected 
to  govern.  That  such  class  distinctions  as  prevailed  in  England 
should  not  find  favour  in  the  new  land  was  a  disappointment  to 
him,  and  he  bitterly  complained  that,  “The  general  spirit  of  the 
country  is  against  the  election  of  half-pay  officers  into  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  prejudice  runs  in  favour  of  men  of  a  lower  order,  who 
keep  but  one  table,  that  is,  who  dine  in  common  with  their  ser¬ 
vants.”1  In  fact  it  was  this  feature  of  republicanism  that  made 
him  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  success.  “There  are  inherent 
defects  in  the  congressional  form  of  government,”  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  “The  absolute  prohibition  of  an  order  of  nobility 
is  a  glaring  one.  The  true  New  England  Americans  have  as  strong 
an  aristocratical  spirit  as  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain;  nor  are 
they  anti-monarchical.”  Then  he  adds:  “  I  hope  to  have  a  heredi¬ 
tary  Council  with  some  mark  of  nobility.”2 

Simcoe  did  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the  government  of  the 
province  upon  a  secure  basis.  He  welcomed  and  encouraged  the 
immigration  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  even  tried  to 
win  over  the  less  ardent  adherents  of  republicanism  by  the  offer 
of  free  lands  in  the  new  province.  But  to  secure  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  colony  he  believed  that 
two  things  were  necessary,  religion  and  education.  In  his  mind 
the  two  were  inseparable,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  of  State, 
indicates: 

“  There  are  duties  of  office  in  respect  to  the  Laity  of  the 

Church  of  England  which  a  Bishop  only  can  perform.  It  is  of  the  most 

Canadian  Archives,  1891,  p.  xxii. 
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serious  importance  that  his  power  and  supervision  over  the  clergy  should 
prevent  or  censure  clerical  offenses  and  inculcate  through  all  Ranks  and 
Descriptions  of  People  a  Sober,  industrious,  religious  and  conscientious 
spirit,  which  will  be  the  best  security  that  Government  can  have  for  its 
own  internal  preservation.  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Education  must 
be  created  or  there  will  be  no  considerable  immigration.  These  should 
be  under  the  Superintendency  of  a  Bishop,  without  this  Head  the  Level¬ 
ling  Spirit  would  infect  the  very  teachers  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
which  at  an  after  period  the  Introduction  of  a  Bishop  may  not  have 
sufficient  Weight  to  counteract  .  .  ,”3 


Full  control  of  elementary  education  by  the  Church  was  a 
basic  principle  rrUCIeutenant-Governor  Simcoe’s  educational  policy, 
For  higher  education  he  believed  that  due  provision  should  be  made 
through  the  establishment  of  an  endowed  university  which  would 
“be  most  useful  to  inculcate  just  principles,  habits  and  manners 
in  the  rising  generation.’’4  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  university 
also  was  to  be  completely  controlled  by  the  Church  of  England. 

With  elementary  education  the  State  was  not  directly  con¬ 
cerned.  That  was  a  matter  for  private  consideration  and  support, 
or,  at  the  most,  for  endowment  from  the  public  lands.  Butjhigher 
education,  being  more  expensive  and  less  easily  obtained,  should 
be  provided  for  the  favoured  few  at  the  public  expense.  To  us, 
at  the  present  day,  such  a  conception  would  seem  incomprehensible. 
To  provide  for  university  education  first,  and  to  make  no  provision 
for  the  elementary  or  higher  training  which  is  necessary  to  secure 
admission  appears  like  beginning  at  the  roof  instead  of  at  the 
foundation.  But  this  was  a  perfectly  logical  order  when  we 
consider  the  common  conception  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
education.  For  the  masses,  education  was  not  only  unnecessary; 
it  might  even  prove  positively  harmful  by  leading  them  to  be  less 
submissive  to  their  superiors.  This  view  is  the  more  important 
as  it  represents  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Councils,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  professional  and  official  classes  for  years  to  come.  Against 
it  the  popular  party  waged  a  continuous,  though  for  long,  an 
unsuccessful,  warfare. 


One  of  the  strongest  arguments  which  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe  used  in  order  to  secure  the  royal  sanction  to  his  project 
was  the  fear  that  the  youth  of  Upper  Canada  would  seek  in  the 
United  States  the  education  which  was  denied  them  in  their  own 
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province,  and  so  imbibe  some  of  the  hated  principles  of  republican¬ 
ism,  against  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  guard.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  was  used  at  a  much  later  date,  and  we  can  readily  believe 
that,  at  a  period  when  the  relationships  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  none  too  friendly,  it  would  not  be 
without  considerable  weight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  young 
men  who  were  ambitious  to  equip  themselves  more  adequately 
for  the  sphere  in  life  which  they  were  to  occupy  did  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  American  institutions,  and  of  these 
the  county  of  Norfolk  furnished  its  quota.  It  is  not  so  certain 
that  it  had  the  disastrous  effects  predicted  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Later  this  problem  of  republican  influence  took  on  a  new  and 
more  serious  aspect  when  alien  teachers  and  alien  textbooks  began 
to  find  their  way  into  the  schools  of  the  province.  For,  in  spite 
of  his  aversion  to  republicanism,  and  perchance  because  of  it, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  continued  to  encourage  Americans 
to  come  to  Canada  an  take  up  land,  believing,  or  professing  to 
believe,  that  such  land-seekers  as  came  over  the  border  did  so 
because  they  had  grown  tired  of  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  were  living,  and  desired  to  come  again  under  the 
authority  of  a  monarch.  That  many  of  them  were  not  actuated 
by  any  such  worthy  purpose  is  certain.  They  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  not  because  of  any  strong  conviction  regarding  the 
form  of  government  or  any  preference  for  British  attachment,  but 
merely  because  such  action  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  sharing 
in  the  grants  of  land.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  remained  true  to  their  oath  and  reared  their  children 
as  loyal  Canadians.  The  few  who  did  otherwise  formed  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  immigrants  from  the  south,  though  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  during  the  period  of  strife  that  was 
soon  to  follow  to  cause  considerable  misgiving,  and,  in  some  cases, 
no  little  injury  to  the  little  colony  which  was  fighting  for  its  very 
existence.  Unfortunately  the  county  of  Norfolk,  though  peopled 
largely  by  the  staunchest  Loyalists,  numbered  among  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  some  who  were  to  turn  traitors  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

These  land  holders,  however,  were  not  the  ones  as  a  rule  to 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching.  This  fell,  in  large  measure,  to  those 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  province  other  than  that  of 
securing  a  livelihood  from  it.  They  had  nothing  at  stake,  but, 
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where  so  inclined,  were  capable  of  doing  considerable  harm  as 
propagandists  of  republican  ideas. 

With  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe’s  somewhat  extensive 
educational  policy,  Secretary  Dundas  did  not  fully  agree,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  for  the  present  the  schools  alone  would 
be  sufficient.  When  a  university  should  be  needed  he  would 
consult  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  as  to  the  extension  of  the  royal 
bounty  towards  its  support.5 

Simcoe  was  not  satisfied.  In  1795  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  then  Secretary  of  State,  regarding  the  necessity  of  a 
“school  of  the  first  class”  at  Kingston.  A  house  had  already 
been  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
promise  the  missionary  there,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,6  a  salary  of 
£100  per  annum  for  conducting  the  school,  the  same  as  was  being 
paid  at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  He  believed  that  he  was  sufficiently 
authorized  in  doing  this  by  the  correspondence  with  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers.  He  also  asked  authority  to  make  a  similar  payment 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Addison7  to  conduct  a  school  at  Niagara.8 

This  arrangement  did  not  meet  with  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who,  while  giving  a  somewhat  grudging 
consent  to  “some  provision  for  teachers,”  felt  constrained  to  give 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  his  views  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  teachers 
that  were  required  in  the  colony. 

“My  ideas,”  said  the  Duke,  “of  schoolmasters  best  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  Upper  Canada  are  such  as  are  thoroughly  competent  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  accounts  and  mensuration.  The  stipend  to 
persons  of  this  description,  exclusive  of  what  they  would  receive  from  at 
least  some  of  their  scholars,  ought  to  be  very  moderate.  With  respect 
to  a  public  school  of  a  higher  order,  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
and  some  other  branches  of  learning  may  be  taught,  I  should  think  that 
Quebec  and  Montreal  would  naturally  offer  themselves,  as  most  proper 
for  an  establishment  of  such  a  nature  during  the  infancy  of  Upper  Canada. 
There  is  a  very  good  seminary  of  this  kind  in  Nova  Scotia  which,  from  the 
progress  it  has  already  made,  will  probably  be  extended  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.”9 

One  can  perhaps  imagine  the  feelings  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe,  when,  after  months  of  patient  waiting,  the  slow  means  of 

5Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  11. 

6Appendix,  6. 

^Appendix,  7. 

8Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  13. 

9Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  14. 
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communication  of  that  day  at  last  brought  this  answer  to  his 
despatch.  It  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  laboured  so  hard  and  so  earnestly 
to  provide  the  province  with  educational  facilities  which,  though 
infinitely  beyond  what  the  Duke  was  willing  to  concede,  he  must 
have  felt  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  need.  Not  only  were 
his  hopes  of  a  university  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  not  a  single 
school  beyond  elementary  grade  was  to  be  allowed  him.  “Reading, 
writing,  accounts  and  mensuration”  forsooth!  To  be  confined 
to  these  plebeian  subjects  when  he  had  hoped  for  a  university 
that  might  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  for  a  few  good  classical  schools  where  the  sons  of 
the  aristocracy  he  hoped  to  create  might  secure  such  training  as 
befitted  gentlemen’s  sons! 

The  assurance  of  the  worthy  Duke  is  particularly  interesting. 
There  is  something  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  when  even  a  Duke 
from  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  presumes  to  know  more 
about  the  needs  of  a  country  he  has  never  seen  than  do  those  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  closest  study  of  its  requirements,  and 
especially  when  the  conditions  which  exist  there  differ  so  completely 
in  every  way  from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar.  A  man  less 
in  earnest  than  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  would  have  found 
cause  for  merriment  in  the  lack  of  geographical  knowledge  which 
would  suggest  that  the  practically  inaccessible  institutions  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal  could  supply  to  the  citizens  of  Niagara  the 
place  of  the  local  facilities  which  they  craved.  As  for  the  Seminary 
in  Nova  Scotia,  its  boasted  excellence  and  its  expected  growth 
could  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  situation  in  Upper  Canada. 
Thirty  years  later,  in  fact,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan10  was  in 
England  to  secure  a  Royal  Charter  for  a  College  for  Upper  Canada, 
he  wrote:  “In  regard  to  the  College  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  a 
bare  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  it  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use  to  Upper  Canada.  The  communication  by  sea  and  land 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  little  or  no  intercourse  exists  between 
the  Provinces.  It  would  indeed  be  easier  to  send  our  young  men 
at  once  to  England,  which  few  are  able  to  do.”11 

The  chief  merit  of  the  Duke’s  educational  programme,  and  the 
one  which  no  doubt  weighed  most  with  him,  was  the  fact  that  it 


10Appendix,  8. 

uDoc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  17. 
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was  cheap.  The  scanty  revenues  which  the  Crown  was  deriving 
from  Canada  must  be  carefully  conserved,  and  persons  of  such 
meagre  qualifications  as  those  he  proposed  to  employ  for  the 
schools  could  not  expect  to  command  as  high  remuneration  as 
would  those  who  would  be  required  for  either  classical  schools 
or  a  university. 

Disappointed  but  not  discouraged,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe  still  continued  to  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
university.  In  1793  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  embracing  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  was  established  and  the  Reverend  Jacob 
Mountain12  was  appointed  first  Bishop.  Believing  that  his  hands 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  new  incumbent,  Simcoe  wrote  him 
in  1795,  “My  views  in  respect  to  a  University  are  totally  unchanged, 
they  are  on  a  solid  basis,  and  may  or  may  not  be  complied  with, 
as  my  superiors  shall  think  proper,  but  shall  certainly  appear  as 
my  system  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.”13  That  he  had  no 
hope  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied  with  is  certain  from  the 
pessimistic  tone  of  a  letter  written  to  Bishop  Mountain  in  February, 
1796,  in  which  he  says,  “  I  have  no  idea  that  a  University  will  be 
established,  though  I  am  daily  confirmed  in  its  necessity.”14 

And  yet,  through  some  strange  chain  of  circumstances,  there 
came  to  the  colony  just  as  the  century  was  closing,  a  young  man  who 
believed  that  he  was  to  occupy  the  position  of  head  of  the  new 
university.  John  Strachan,  who  was  later  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  political,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  history  of  the 
province,  has  given  the  following  account  of  how  he  was  induced 
to  come  to  Canada. 

“Anxious  to  complete,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  beneficial  an  object, 
the  Governor  gave  authority  to  the  late  Honorable  Richard  Cartwright16 
and  the  Honorable  Robert  Hamilton16  to  procure  a  gentleman  from 
Scotland  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  such  college  or  university.  These 
gentlemen,  whose  memories  are  still  dear  to  the  Province,  applied  to 
their  friends  in  St.  Andrews,  who  offered  the  appointment  first  to  Mr. 
Duncan,  then  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  neither  of  whom  was  yet  much  known, 
but  both  declined.  Overtures  were  then  made  to  me,  and,  suffering 
under  my  recent  disappointment  (caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  whose  assistant  he  was  to  have  been)  I  was  induced,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  accept  the  appointment.”17 

12Appendix,  9. 

13Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  13. 

14Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  14. 

16Appendix  10.  lsAppendix  11. 

17Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  9. 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  Upper  Canada  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
to  learn  that  the  establishment  of  a  university  was  apparently  as 
far  away  as  ever.  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  who  had  so 
strenuously  advocated  it,  had  been  gone  from  the  colony  for  mqre 
than  three  years,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  must  have  been 
a  misunderstanding.  The  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright  has 
said  that  the  purpose  in  sending  to  Scotland  was  to  secure  a  suitable 
tutor  for  his  own  children  and  those  of  his  friends.  Simcoe  had 
always  insisted  that  the  head  and  the  professors  of  the  university 
should  be  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  does  not 
appear  likely  that  he  would  have  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
layman,  and  a  Presbyterian,  as  Mr.  Strachan  was  at  that  time, 
though  in  later  years  he  became  an  ardent  Churchman  after  the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  own  heart.  Besides,  no  one  knew  better 
than  Simcoe  that  funds  for  the  establishment  of  the  University 
were  not  forthcoming,  as  his  letter  to  Bishop  Mountain,  already 
quoted,  clearly  shows. 

Bitterly  disappointed,  and  without  funds  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  Mr.  Strachan  became  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  family  of 
the  Honourable  Richard  Cartwright  and  a  few  select  scholars.  Later 
he  established  a  school  at  Cornwall  where  he  won  distinction  as  a 
teacher  that  brought  him  scholars  even  from  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  province,  and  where  he  trained  many  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  to  take  prominent  places  in  all  phases  of  the  life  of 
Upper  Canada.  Such  was  the  humble  educational  beginning  of 
one  who  was  shortly  to  become  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  his  adopted  country  in  nearly  everything  that 
pertained  to  religion,  education  and  politics. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  TOWN  OF  CHARLOTTEVILLE 

BUT  problems  of  education  were  not  the  only  ones  that  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  indefatigable  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Relations  with  the  republic  to  the  south  had  at  various  times 
been  severely  strained,  and  the  possibility  of  hostilities  was  ever 
in  his  mind.  He  w~as  anxious  to  secure  a  site  for  a  capital  that, 
unlike  Newark  or  York,  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
attack.  A  journey  to  Detroit  had  brought  him  to  a  spot  on  the 
River  Thames,  where  the  city  of  London  now  stands,  that  seemed 
to  offer  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  was  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  frontier,  yet  it  was  readily  accessible  from  the  westward 
by  way  of  the  Thames.  It  was  supposed  to  be  within  easy  reach 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Grand  River,  whose  upper  reaches 
were  as  yet  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Both  of  these  means 
of  approach  could  easily  be  guarded. 

There  remained  the  possibility  of  an  overland  attack  from  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Could  such  an  attack  be  successfully 
met?  To  answer  this  question  he  made  a  trip  southward,  in 
1795,  through  the  dense  forests  of  Oxford  and  the  more  sparsely 
timbered  areas  that  lay  nearer  to  the  lake. 

On  arriving  at  the  shore  he  found  himself  on  a  lofty  promon¬ 
tory  overlooking  Long  Point  Bay.  Before  him  Turkey  Point 
stretched  southward  for  several  miles,  separating  the  outer  from 
the  inner  bays,  its  level  surface  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth 
of  unbroken  forest.  The  end  of  this  point  reached  almost  to  the 
chain  of  low,  willow-covered  islands  that  extended  to  Long  Point, 
but  between  was  a  channel  with  abundant  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  ships  of  the  day.  Behind  him  stretched  beautiful  level 
plains,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  pine,  cedar,  oak  and  walnut. 
Here,  then,  was  a  commodious,  land-locked  harbour  affording 
perfect  protection  under  every  circumstance.  Here  was  level 
ground  near  the  water’s  edge  for  a  naval  establishment.  Here  was 
a  lofty  height  with  an  ascent  so  precipitous  that  a  small  fort  would 
give  ample  protection.  And,  tributary  to  it  all,  was  an  area 
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The  Town  Plot  of  Charlotteville  (Southern  Part) 

There  were  ten  “park  lots”  in  each  Range,  and  beyond  them  a  Glebe 
of  one  hundred  acres. 
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where  settlement  was  already  begun,  and  which  could  soon  be 
turned  into  prosperous  farms. 

So  favourably  was  the  Lieutenant-Governor  impressed  with  the 
location,  and  so  well  did  it  fit  in  with  his  plans  for  the  defence  of 
the  projected  capital,  that  he  determined  to  have  a  town  laid  out 
upon  the  heights.  Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  Thomas 
Welch,1  the  pioneer  surveyor,  and  the  result  of  his  work  is  seen 
in  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  Town  of  Charlotteville. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  visit,  Frederick  Mabee,2  a  Loyalist 
refugee  from  Massachusetts  had  settled  with  his  wife  and  family 
at  the  foot  of  the  heights.  A  log  cabin  was  erected  and  the  task 
of  clearing  the  land  was  begun.  But  the  old  pioneer  was  not  to 
live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  When  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor’s  party  reached  Turkey  Point,  he  had  already  been  laid  to 
rest  upon  the  heights  in  a  rude  coffin  hollowed  from  a  walnut  log, 
the  first  white  man,  so  far  as  known,  to  be  buried  in  Norfolk  county. 
It  was  in  the  humble  home  of  the  widow  Mabee,  just  below  the 
heights,  that  the  distinguished  visitors  were  entertained.  The 
youngest  son  of  the  widow  had  so  pleased  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
by  his  attentions  to  his  wants,  that  Simcoe  determined  to  show 
his  appreciation  in  a  manner  befitting  his  position.  Accordingly 
he  made  the  lad  a  grant  in  his  own  name  of  the  little  clearing  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  confidently  believing  that,  when  the  town  upon 
the  heights  became  established,  the  property  would  make  its 
youthful  owner  wealthy.  That  it  should  turn  out  otherwise  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.3 

The  town,  which  was  to  be  provided  with  a  military  work  and 
to  have  a  naval  establishment  near  by,  was  to  form  the  first  line 
of  defence,  upon  the  south,  of  the  projected  capital  at  London. 
The  soldiers  and  officers  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement 
which  should  be  characterized  by  its  intense  and  unflinching 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain.  Failure,  however,  to  have  his  plans  in 
this  respect  approved  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dorchester, 
and  his  own  withdrawal  from  the  province  on  leave  of  absence 
soon  after,  were  two  of  the  causes  which  prevented  the  proposed 
town  from  becoming  the  important  metropolis  he  anticipated. 
Had  Charlotteville  become  established  in  accordance  with  Simcoe’s 


1  Appendix,  12. 

2Appendix,  13. 

3Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  321. 
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plans  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  would 
have  been  materially  changed. 

But  though  the  town  never^iul  filled  the  expectations  of  its 
founder  by  becoming  a  great  centre  of  population,  and  though 
to-day  practically  nothing  remains  to  mark  its  site,  yet  for  fourteen 
years  it  was  the  municipal  and  judicial  metropolis  of  the  entire 
London  District,  and  played  an  important  part  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  rapidly  growing  settlement. 

Our  interest  in  the  town  of  Charlotteville  lies  in  the  fact  that 
here  was  made  the  first  government  provision  for  education  in 
this  District.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  town  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  four  acres  was  set  apart  as  a  school  ground,  and  in  the  same 
block  an  additional  acre  for  the  schoolmaster,  where  he  would  live 
next  door  to  the  parson,  for  whom  a  similar  provision  was  made. 
But  upon  this  the  first  area  in  Norfolk  county  officially  set  apart 
for  school  purposes,  no  school  building  has  ever  been  erected.  No 
teacher’s  residence  ever  arose  upon  the  schoolmaster’s  lot.  Never 
have  the  voices  of  school  children  at  play  awakened  the  echoes  of 
neighbouring  woods.  The  failure  of  the  town  to  develop  as  was 
expected  prevented  this  land  from  ever  being  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended,  for  when  the  time  came  to  establish  a 
school  of  the  type  which  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  contem¬ 
plated,  the  centre  of  population  had  shifted,  and  as  we  shall  see 
later,  a  different  location  was  chosen. 

The  abandoned  school  ground  is  to-day  in  no  wTay  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  surrounding  lots  which  lie  desolate  and  unoccupied, 
an  unproductive  waste  that  offers  to  the  passer-by  no  hint  of  the 
greatness  which  came  so  tantalizingly  near. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  LAND  GRANT  OF  1797 

MEANTIME  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe’s  persistent  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  education  had  borne  some  fruit,  though 
it  did  not  come  until  after  he  had  left  the  province.  In 
1797  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  joined  in  petitioning  the 
King  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province  as  a 
fund  “for  the  establishment  of  a  respectable  Grammar  School  in 
each  District  and  also  a  college  or  university”.1 

We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  address  was  due  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  Simcoe,  for  his  hand  is  evident  throughout.  The 
idea  of  an  advanced,  or  Grammar  School,  for  each  District  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  his  educational  policy,  and  he  had 
never  ceased,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  to  advocate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  university.  And  though  in  later  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
though  members  of  the  Assembly  wrere  not  always  themselves  a 
unit,  and  failed  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  members  of  the  Council, 
yet  on  this  occasion  there  was  practical  unanimity. 

The  reason  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  All  were  agreed  upon 
the  necessity  of  some  provision  for  education.  But  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal.  As  a  result  the  desired  pro¬ 
vision  was  to  be  made  from  the  Crown  lands  that  had  not  as  yet 
been  apportioned,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  to  become  a  charge 
upon  the  slender  revenues  of  the  province.  No  doubt  the  Assembly 
believed  that  the  Grammar  Schools  to  be  established  would  be 
free  schools  where  rich  and  poor  alike  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  securing  an  education.  Hence  their  acquiescence  in  the  present 
plan,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Class  Schools,  which,  a  decade 
later,  were  established  under  the  first  School  Act. 

The  King’s  reply,2  ‘gracious  and  condescending’  as  it  may 
appear,  was  by  no  means  a  complete  acquiesence  in  the  proposal 
of  the  Legislature.  Instead  of  a  ‘respectable  Grammar  School 


iDoc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  16. 

2Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  18. 
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in  each  District’,  it  provided  for  such  schools  only  ‘in  those  Dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  they  are  called  for’,  and,  instead  of  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  university,  it  made  provision  ‘in  the  process  of 
time’  for  ‘other  seminaries  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
nature’.  Moreover  the  allotment  of  salaries  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  was  to  be  made 
by  the  Governor,  subject  to  his  Majesty’s  approval.  Neither 
the  establishment  of  the  schools  nor  the  appointment  and  payment 
of  the  masters  was  controlled  in  any  way  by  the  Legislature.  It, 
however,  marked  an  important  step  in  advance  and  was  received 
with  evident  gratitude  by  both  Council  and  Assembly,  though 
later  events  were  to  prove  that  it  was  far  from  being  as  successful 
a  solution  of  the  educational  difficulties  of  the  young  province  as 
they  at  first  supposed. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  the  King’s 
message,  President  Russell,  who  had  succeeded  Simcoe  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  called  together  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council,  the  Judges,  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.  After  much  reflection  and  deliberation  they  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  500,000  acres,  or  ten  townships,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  four  grammar  schools  and  a  uni¬ 
versity.  Two  of  these  schools,  at  Kingston  and  Newark,  should 
be  erected  at  once.  They  estimated  the  cost  at  £3,000  each, 
and  recommended  the  sale  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  lands 
to  raise  that  amount.  The  annual  maintenance  they  estimated 
at  £180  each,  this  sum  to  be  secured  by  leasing  the  best  of  the 
school  lands,  and,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  Crown  Reserves  also. 
Only  in  case  the  revenue  should  still  prove  insufficient  were  more 
of  the  school  lands  to  be  sold. 

The  Surveyor-General,  the  Honourable  D.  W.  Smith,3  was 
accordingly  instructed  ‘to  select  ten  townships  in  proper  situations, 
that  they  may  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  mentioned.’ 
These  lands  were  situated  as  follows: 
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Districts 

Townships 

Acres  reserved 

Ottawa 

Alfred 

25,140 

it 

Plantagenet 

40,000 

Midland 

Bedford 

61,220 

It 

Hinchinbroke 

51,100 

It 

Sheffield 

56,688 

Newcastle 

Seymour 

47,484 

London 

Blandford 

20,400 

i  l 

Houghton 

19,000 

it 

Middleton 

35,000 

It 

Southwold 

40,500 

1 1 

Westminster 

51,143 

1 1 

Yarmouth 

20,000 

Total  467, 6754 


School  Townships  in  the  District  of  London 

A — Blandford  B — Middleton  C — Houghton  D — Yarmouth  E — Southwold 

F — Westminster. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  reserved  in  London 
District  was  larger  than  that  in  any  other  District,  amounting  to 
186,043  acres,  and  of  this  54,000  acres  were  within  the  county  of 
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Norfolk,  in  the  two  townships  of  Houghton  and  Middleton.  As 
the  school  townships  were  held  in  reserve  and  not  thrown  open  for 
settlement  these  two  townships  remained  unoccupied  while  the 
adjoining  lands  were  taken  up.  This  accounts  for  the  much  later 
date  of  settlement  and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  opening  of 
schools  in  them. 

For  many  years  this  grant  failed  to  produce  any  revenue  to 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  schools.  There  was  still  abund¬ 
ance  of  land  that  might  be  had  free,  and  in  consequence  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sell  or  lease  the  school  lands.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  lands  were  situated  in  large  blocks,  so  that  they  did  not 
acquire  an  added  value  from  the  settlement  of  adjoining  lands  as 
did  the  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  after 
the  "Board  for  the  General  Superintendence  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada’’  was  formed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  that  the  first  sale  of  school  lands  was  recorded.  Even  then 
the  demand  for  these  lands  was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  price 
as  we  shall  see,  was  so  low  that  the  revenue  obtained  was  insig¬ 
nificant. 


CHAPTER  VIE 


THE  LICENSING  OF  TEACHERS 

THE  first  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  which  made 
any  reference  to  education  was  passed  in  1799.  It  was 
entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Education  and  Support 
of  Orphan  Children’’.1  But  though  the  preamble  speaks  of 
education,  there  was  in  fact  no  provision  for  anything  except  to 
“bind  as  apprentices”  children  whose  parents  were  dead  or  whose 
fathers  had  deserted  them. 

In  this  Act  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  directly  interested, 
as  the  seconder  of  the  bill,  and  one  of  its  supporters  was  Benjamin 
Hardison,2  then  member  for  Norfolk  and  the  fourth  Riding  of 
Lincoln.  The  chief  interest  in  the  Act  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
wording  of  the  title  proclaims  the  interest  of  the  State  in  one 
neglected  class  of  its  children,  and  assumes  the  right  of  the  State, 
if  not  its  positive  duty,  to  interfere  for  their  protection  and  for 
their  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  From  this  it  would 
appear  to  be  but  a  short  step  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  duty 
towards  all  children.  Obvious  as  this  conclusion  appears  in 
the  light  of  to-day  it  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  and  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  that  this  responsibility 
finally  came  to  be  fully  admitted  and  acted  upon. 

The  question  of  teachers’  certificates,  or  licences  as  they  were 
called,  had  not  been  directly  mentioned  since  the  royal  instructions 
issued  to  the  Governors  from  time  to  time.  (See  pages  22  to  24.) 
These  left  the  authority  to  grant  licences  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor,  with  the  restriction  that  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  England  schools  the  applicant  must  first  have  the  approval  of 
the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia.  Two  causes  now  served  to  draw 
attention  once  more  to  this  important  matter.  The  first  of  these 
was  an  attempt  made  in  1798  by  the  Right  Reverend  Jacob  Moun¬ 
tain,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  to  revive  the  old  right  which  the  Church 
possessed  in  England  to  license  all  teachers.  To  this  he  was 


^nt.  Arch.,  1909,  p.  104. 
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impelled  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  schools  the  training  in  manners, 
morals,  and  religion  was  considered  of  supreme  importance. 
What  more  natural  then  than  that  the  Church  should  control 
the  licensing  of  teachers  to  insure  their  proper  qualification  for 
this  important  task?  The  division  between  Church  and  State  of 
authority  over  the  schools,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  earliest 
instructions  to  the  Governors,  had  been  abolished  and  the  sole 
authority  rested  with  the  State.  (See  page  24).  The  members 
and  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  formed  but  a  small  minor¬ 
ity,  and  the  majority  were  opposed  to  placing  such  authority  in 
their  hands.  In  fact  there  was  a  growing  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  control,  and  this  opposi¬ 
tion  now  made  itself  felt.  Public  feeling  was  aroused  and  the 
Bishop’s  plan  did  not  succeed. 

There  was  also  a  second  cause  which  made  necessary  some 
control  of  the  instructors  of  youth.  Many  of  the  schools  in  Upper 
Canada  were  being  taught  at  this  time  by  Americans  who,  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  caused  by  a  dearth  of  British  text-books, 
brought  with  them  those  which  they  found  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States.  These  books  were  frequently  anti-British 
in  tone  and  bitterly  hostile  to  British  institutions.  The  teachers, 
too,  were  supposed  to  harbour  decided  republican  ideas  which  they 
lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  their  pupils.  The  effect 
of  their  teaching  and  influence  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Canniff,  who  says:  “A  spirit  of  disloyalty  had  been  aroused  and 
encouraged  by  a  number  of  Yankee  schoolmasters  and  singing 
masters  and  such-like  adventurers.”3 

‘“What  is  the  best  government  on  earth?’  asks  a  school  book 
printed  in  Boston  for  Canadian  schools,  and  in  use  in  part  of  the  District 
of  London  at  a  date  considerably  later  than  that  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

‘A  republican  Government  like  that  of  the  United  States,’  is  the 
unqualified  next  line. 

‘What  is  the  worst  government  on  earth?  ’ 

‘A  Monarchical  Government  like  that  of  England  and  Canada.’ 

‘Can  the  King  of  England  order  any  man’s  head  cut  off  and  con¬ 
fiscate  his  property?  ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Will  you,  if  occasion  arises,  rise  up  and  rebel  against  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  yours,  and  join  the  States?’ 

‘Yes,  with  all  my  power  and  influence.’”4 

3U.  E.  Loyalist  Association  of  Canada,  Annual  Transactions,  Vol.  V,  p.  125. 

4Humours  of  ’37. 
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It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  Crown  interfered  and  the 
Upper  Canada  Gazette,  in  July,  1799,  had  this  statement: 

“We  are  happy  in  being  informed  that  no  person  will  be  countenanced 
or  permitted  by  the  Government  to  teach  school  in  any  part  of  this 
province  unless  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  before  one  of  our  ^ 
commissioners,  and  receive  a  certificate  from  under  his  hand  specifying 
that  he  is  adequate  to  the  important  task  of  a  tutor. 

We  conceive  this  piece  of  intelligence  highly  worthy  of  remark,  as 
it  will,  in  a  measure,  prevent  the  imposition  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  have  hitherto  experienced  from  itinerant  characters,  who 
preferred  that  to  a  more  laborious  way  of  getting  through  life. 

And  on  the  other  hand  the  rising  generation  will  reap  infinite  benefit 
from  it,  as  it  will  tend  to  stimulate  and  encourage  men  of  literary  characters 
to  make  permanent  residence  among  us.”6 

This  was  the  first  direct  provision  in  Upper  Canada  for  the 
examination  of  prospective  teachers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  some 
restriction  was  necessary  to  prevent  undesirable  persons  from 
exerting  their  influence  over  the  children  of  the  land.  It  was  also 
a  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  better  quali¬ 
fication  of  teachers,  and  greater  permanency  in  their  tenure  of 
office,  a  problem  with  which  we  have  since  struggled  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter  and  which  we  have  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 


6Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  33. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


PIONEER  SCHOOLS  OF  NORFOLK  COUNTY 

SO  far  the  county  of  Norfolk  had  exerted  no  direct  influence 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  province  except  in  so  far  as 
its  representatives  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  passing  of  the  two  measures  which  alone  had  a  bearing 
on  education.  (See  pages  41  and  45).  For  although  the  territory 
now  comprised  within  the  county  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  in 
1784,  not  more  than  one  family  of  white  persons  had  made  a 
permanent  settlement  within  its  borders  until  at  least  six  years 
later.  Then  single  families  and  groups  of  families,  mostly  Loyal¬ 
ists,  began  to  arrive  and  take  up  land  near  the  shores  of  Long 
Point  Bay.  In  this  they  had  been  encouraged  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Simcoe  upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  and  many  of 
them  chose  Norfolk  as  their  place  of  abode  at  his  suggestion. 
Thus  the  Long  Point  Settlement  had  its  origin,  and  soon  there 
grew  up  a  considerable  community  of  ultra-loyal  men  and  women, 
who  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  population  of  the  county. 

At  first  the  settlers  were  fully  engrossed  with  the  difficult  task 
of  clearing  the  land  in  order  that  it  might  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence.  But  it  was  not  long  until  these 
hardy  pioneers  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  missed  the  schools  which  already  before 
they  left  their  former  homes  had  become  an  established  institution 
where  rich  and  poor  alike  might  secure  instruction,  and  they  set 
themselves  with  characteristic  energy  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Frequently  the  task  of  teaching  the  most  necessary  rudiments 
had  to  be  undertaken  in  the  home.  For  this  the  long  hours  of  toil 
left  but  little  leisure,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  difficult  and  often 
unaccustomed  labour  left  but  little  inclination.  The  busy  mother 
would  pause  in  the  almost  endless  routine  of  her  daily  tasks  to  aid 
the  younger  children  with  their  books,  or  the  father  as  he  sat  before 
the  blazing  fire-place  in  the  winter  evening  fashioning  an  axe 
handle,  making  shoes  or  constructing  some  implement  that  was 
required  in  field  or  home,  would  hear  the  spelling,  listen  to  the 
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reading  from  some  old  school  book,  or  from  a  prized  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  impart  to  the  children  some  of  his  own  scanty 
store  of  learning.  Progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  books  were 
few,  instruction  was  possible  only  at  odd  moments,  and  the  in¬ 
structors  were  without  training  for  their  task.  Our  wonder  is 
not  that  the  children  of  that  day,  as  they  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  were  deficient  in  learning  as  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  to-day,  but  that  they  were  able  even  to  read  and  write.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  here  and  there  a  child,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  energy  and  ambition,  overcame  the  seem¬ 
ingly  insurmountable  obstacles  and  rose  to  eminence  that  was  known 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  his  native  county. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  under  these  circumstances,  as  soon 
as  a  few  families  had  settled  near  enough  to  each  other  to  make  it 
possible,  the  work  of  teaching  should  be  turned  over  to  those 
who  could  devote  more  time  to  it.  A  teacher  would  then  be 
secured,  and  in  an  unused  room  of  some  log  house  the  younger 
children  would  be  gathered  together,  for  the  older  ones  could  not 
be  spared  from  the  labour  of  field  and  home.  Here,  with  the 
crudest  appliances,  or  with  none  at  all,  and  by  means  of  such  text 
books  as  could  be  mustered  in  the  community,  they  got  their 
first  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  arrangement  was  a  purely  voluntary  one.  The  parents 
contributed  to  the  meagre  salary  of  the  teacher  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  they  had  to  send.  In  addition,  they 
supplied  their  share  of  the  firewood  necessary  for  the  heating  of 
the  room,  and  boarded  the  teacher  for  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
timer-  ZIT' 

Such  were  the  crude  beginnings  of  instruction.  Often  the 
teacher  was  a  person  incapacitated  in  some  way  for  the  heavy 
labour  of  pioneer  life,  who  made  his  own  scanty  knowledge  a  means 
of  securing  a  somewhat  precarious  livelihood.  What  qualification 
the  teacher  should  have  was  determined  solely  by  those  who  em¬ 
ployed  him.  In  fact  there  was  seldom  any  very  close  scrutiny  of 
the  attainments  of  prospective  teachers,  partly  because  the  em¬ 
ployers  themselves  had  frequently  but  little  education  and  were 
therefore  not  competent  to  judge,  and  partly  because  they  were  so 
anxious  to  have  a  school  in  operation  that  they  eagerly  hailed  the 
advent  of  anyone  who  would  undertake  the  task.  Needless  to 
say,  under  these  circumstances  many  incompetents  found  employ- 
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ment.  Many  were  morally  unfit  for  their  work.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  of  the  very  meagre  remuneration  which  they  received, 
the  social  status  of  the  teacher  was  usually  very  low.  There 
were  notable  exceptions,  to  be  sure,  and  the  teacher  whose  culture 
and  attainments  were  such  as  befitted  his  position  was  held  in 
high  honour  and  esteem,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  best  homes  of 
the  community.  He  was  frequently  entrusted  also  with  various 
offices,  especially  those  which  required  skill  in  writing,  a  knowledge 
of  figures,  and  some  executive  or  administrative  ability. 

The  curriculum  of  the  pioneer  school  was  necessarily  very 
narrow.  This  was  due  in  part  to  lack  of  breadth  of  scholarship  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  in  part  to  the  purely  utilitarian  char¬ 
acter  of  the  demands  that  were  made  by  the  employers.  The 
majority  of  the  children  could  spend  but  a  short  time  at  school, 
so  there  was  little  opportunity  for  an  extensive  course.  Reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  almost  universally  required,  as  these 
were  regarded  as  fundamental.  Occasionally  English  grammar 
was  taught,  but  only  if  there  were  advanced  students  and  an 
ambitious  community.  Rarely  did  either  geography  or  history 
find  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  though  it  is  true  that  the  readers 
of  that  day  usually  contained  considerable  information  along  these 
and  other  lines  of  knowledge,  and  the  speller,  which  in  many 
schools  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  textbook,  gave  an  outline 
of  grammar,  history,  geography,  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic, 
and  even  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  logic  and  natural 
philosophy.  Of  physical  training  there  was  none,  for  the  sturdy 
pioneer  children  had  little  need  of  anything  beyond  their  numerous 
home  duties  to  develop  strong  muscles  and  vigorous  bodies.  Man¬ 
ual  training  was  missing  also,  for  every  home  was  a  factory  where 
the  raw  materials  of  the  farm  were  made  into  finished  products, 
and  the  handling  of  the  implements  of  manufacture  was  a  part 
of  every  child’s  daily  routine.  Vocal  music  was  a  matter  for  the 
singing  school,  a  very  popular  institution,  which  was  much  enjoyed 
by  both  young  and  old.  As  for  science,  art,  hygiene,  and  nature 
study,  they  were  unheard  of. 

Of  most  of  these  early  beginnings  there  is  no  record.  Those 
who  took  part  in  them  were  either  too  busy  to  keep  account  of 
them  or  considered  them  too  commonplace  to  be  worth  recording. 
And  so  the  investigator  of  to-day  is  obliged  to  piece  out  the  story 
from  traditions  which  are  frequently  unreliable.  Now  and  then 
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he  has  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some  old  receipt  for  tuition  that 
has  in  some  way  escaped  destruction,  or  to  find  in  some  old  letter 
a  reference  that  throws  light  upon  the  events  of  that  early  time. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  identity  of  the 
first  teacher  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Dr.  Hodgins,  in  his  Docu¬ 
mentary  History  of  Education,1  has  said  that  “Deacon  Michael 
Trayes,  a  Baptist,  opened  a  school  at  Port  Rowan  about  the  year 
1788  or  1789”.  Though  this  statement  has  been  copied  elsewhere, 
the  authority  on  which  it  was  made  remains  a  problem.  The 
name  of  Trayes  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  old  county  records 
examined,  as  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  do  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  teaching  at  this  early  date.  The  similarity  of  the  name  to  the 
name  of  Troyer  seems  to  make  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
reference  is  to  Deacon  Michael  Troyer,  a  son  of  Doctor  Troyer, 
one  of  the  first  white  settlers,  if  not  the  very  first,  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  county,  and  its  first  medical  practitioner.  Michael 
Troyer  was  well  known  as  a  Deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  which 
was  subsequently  established  at  Port  Rowan.  The  inference 
that  Deacon  Troyer  is  referred  to  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  another  writer  referring  to  this  pioneer  teacher  has  spelled 
the  name  Trayer,  instead  of  Trayes.2 

But  Deacon  Trayes,  or  Troyer,  could  not  have  been  teaching 
school  in  1788  or  1789,  as  Dr.  Troyer,  who  settled  on  a  farm  by 
the  lakeside,  was  at  that  time  the  only  settler  in  the  locality.  Port 
Rowan,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  Troyer  homestead, 
had  not  then  come  into  existence.  By  1796  there  were  a  few 
settlers  between  the  present  site  of  Port  Rowan  and  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek,  but  even  then  the  homes  were  scattered,  communi¬ 
cation  was  difficult  because  of  the  lack  of  roads,  and  the  demand 
for  a  school  could  not  have  been  very  pressing.  It  therefore  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  if  such  a  school  ever  existed  it  was  at  least 
a  decade  later  than  the  date  given  above. 

A  very  much  better  claim  to  priority  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  following  account,  written  by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Walsh,3  a  former 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  Norfolk  county,  and  a  son  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  Norfolk  Historical  Society,  to  which 

iVol.  1,  p.  30. 

SF.  A.  McCord,  Handbook  of  Canadian  Dates,  p.  71. 
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the  manuscript  was  presented  by  Mr.  Walsh’s  daughter,  has 
kindly  permitted  its  reproduction  here. 

“Late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1797,  two  persons,  William  Pitt  Gilbert 
and  Daniel  Culver,  undertook  to  pass  down  the  then  uninhabited  north 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  from  Malden  to  the  Long  Point  Settlement  in  a  canoe, 
but  from  the  roughness  of  the  lake  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
they  were  so  long  delayed  that  their  stock  of  provisions  became  entirely 
exhausted.  At  length  a  violent  storm  overtook  them  and  their  canoe 
upset.  They,  however,  succeeded  in  their  endeavour  to  reach  the  shore 
and  with  much  difficulty  climbed  up  the  bank  of  the  lake,  destitute  of 
everything  except  the  wet  clothes  upon  their  backs.  Here  they  found 
the  ground  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  snow  through  which 
they  pursued  their  weary  way  for  several  days  without  food  of  any  kind 
and  not  knowing  how  far  they  might  be  from  the  settlement.  At  length 
they  came  upon  the  trail  of  W.  Pell,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  wishing 
to  return  from  Canada  by  way  of  Detroit,  had  procured  a  guide  and 
proceeded  up  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie  about  that  time. 

“Encouraged  by  finding  this  trail,  the  disconsolate  men  renewed 
their  exertions  and  moved  forward  as  well  as  their  enfeebled  condition 
permitted,  until  at  length,  frost  bitten,  exhausted  and  famished  for  want 
of  food,  they  reached  the  settlement  and  were  received  at  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Pearce  and  Dedrick  at  the  mouth  of  Murphy’s  Creek,  where  their 
wants  were  kindly  relieved.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  they  were 
sufficiently  recovered  to  go  in  search  of  employment.  William  Pitt 
Gilbert,  being  a  person  qualified  to  teach  school,  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Abraham  Smith,  the  first  settler  on  the  plains  in  the  Township  of 
Charlotteville,  and  solicited  to  be  employed  in  that  capacity.  He  was 
accordingly  employed  to  teach  a  school  by  the  following  persons,  namely: 


Abraham  Smith . 
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Walter  Anderson . 
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Donald  McCall . 
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John  Gustin . 
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James  Russell . 
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Dr.  William  B.  Gould 
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5 

is  was  the  first  teacher 

and 

the 

first  school  in 

the  county  of 

Norfolk,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Long  Point  Settlement. 

“Possessed  of  a  good  English  education,  with  an  easy  and  engaging 
manner  of  communicating  instruction  to  his  pupils,  the  valuable  services 
of  William  Pitt  Gilbert  were  highly  appreciated.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  admirable  government  of  his  school  that  he  greatly  excelled  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  achieved  that  which  few  if  any  of  his  successors 
have  been  able  to  realize,  inasmuch  as  his  school,  which  consisted  of  nearly 
thirty  scholars,  was  so  admirably  regulated  from  the  first  as  to  remain 
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entirely  free  from  irregularities  of  conduct  and  no  cases  of  insubordination 
of  any  kind  occurred  at  that  school.  All  of  the  pupils  observed  towards 
their  superior  and  equals  a  proper  deportment  of  behaviour,  and  a  de¬ 
meanour  of  conduct  free  from  giving  offence,  and  during  the  whole  three 
terms  that  this  excellent  man  presided  as  their  teacher,  so  entirely  did 
he  take  and  retain  possession  of  the  affection  of  his  pupils  that  he  never 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise,  correct,  reprimand,  admonish  or  reprove 
any  of  his  scholars.  The  fear  of  offending  him  whom  they  so  devoutly 
and  sincerely  loved  and  respected  as  their  teacher  and  who,  both  by  his 
looks  and  his  words  was  ever  approving  of  their  exertions  to  learn  was 
sufficient  to  preserve  at  all  times  order  and  harmony  in  the  school. 

“This  first  school  was  opened  by  William  Pitt  Gilbert  in  the  year 
1797  in  a  small  outhouse  called  the  shop,  belonging  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Smith,  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville,  until  a  school  house  could  be 
erected.  The  scholars  who  attended  the  first  school  were  Samuel  Smith, 
William  Smith,  Jesse  Smith,  Rachael  Smith,  Abraham  Smith,  Solomon 
Smith,  Hannah  Smith,  Ephraim  C.  Mitchell,  Martin  Mitchell,  Francis  L. 
Welch,  Aquila  M.  Welch,  Daniel  Culver,  (the  companion  in  misfortune  of 
the  teacher),  Squiers  Millard,  Peter  Millard,  Dan  Millard,  Jr.,  Elizabeth 
Price,  Joseph  Price,  Aaron  Price,  Walter  Anderson,  Jr.,  James  Anderson, 
Mary  McCall,  Hugh  McCall,  Abigail  Gustin,  Sophia  Gustin,  Thomas 
Shippey,  Sally  Gould,  and  some  others. 

“The  first  school  house  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  or  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  Long  Point  Settlement,  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  Young’s 
Creek,  on  lot  number  15  in  the  4th  concession  in  the  township  of  Charlotte¬ 
ville,  by  the  side  of  the  then  new  road  which  led  from  the  place  of  Thomas 
Welch,  (in  the  forks  of  Young’s  Creek)  to  the  mouth  of  the  said  Creek, — 
and  near  to  the  place  where  the  old  Indian  Trail  or  road  from  the  Grand 
River  to  Long  Point  Bay  crossed  the  said  Creek,  that  being  where  Mr. 
Abraham  Smith  first  commenced  settlement.  But,  after  he  fixed  his 
domicile  higher  up  the  Creek,  the  ford  or  crossing  place  of  this  Grand 
River  Trail,  which  became  the  main  road  for  a  while,  was  higher  up  than 
it  had  previously  been,  so  that  the  place  where  the  first  schpol  house  was 
erected  was  in  the  vicinity  of  what  might  perhaps  be  termed  a  cross-roads, 
(such  as  they  were  at  that  time),  and  as  nearly  central  as  circumstances 
permitted  for  those  who  were  interested  in  the  school.” 

A  footnote  appended  to  the  manuscript  says,  “The  foregoing 
statement  is  made  and  recorded  in  the  visitors’  book  of  the  Vittoria 
School  in  the  year  1857  by  one  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  above 
mentioned  school  taught  by  William  Pitt  Gilbert  in  the  years 
1797,  1798  and  1799.’’ 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  account  was,  at  the  time  of  which 
he  writes,  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  his  father’s  home  was 
directly  west  of  the  site  of  the  school,  and  only  about  half  a  mile 
away.  He  continued  to  reside  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  within  a  few  miles  of  his  pioneer  home.  So  that,  although 
the  account  was  not  committed  to  writing  until  sixty  years  after 
the  events  which  he  records,  its  accuracy  is  beyond  question  for 
there  were  no  doubt  others  living  at  that  time  who  could  have 
corrected  the  statement  if  it  was  at  fault. 
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Tradition  says  that  a  log  school-house  was  erected  on  Lot  2 
in  the  Gore  of  Woodhouse  before  the  year  1800.4  There  is  no 
record,  however,  of  the  name  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  names  of  the 
scholars  who  attended.  Another  school  was  in  operation  very 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  century.  It  was  taught  by 
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Thomas  Smith,  and  in  all  probability  was  held  in  the  log  house  where 
Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  was  entertained  when  he  visited  the 
settlement  in  1795.  The  mistress  of  the  log  mansion  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  which  overlooks  Turkey  Point  was  Lavina  Mabee,  the 
widow  of  Frederick  Mabee.  She  subsequently  married  an  officer 
named  Hilton.5  An  old  receipt  for  tuition  preserved  in  the  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  the  late  Miss  M.  E.  Palmer,  Vittoria,  shows 
that  a  school  was  in  operation  in  1803  in  the  home  of  Lavina 
Hilton. 

This  was  a  perfectly  natural  location  for  a  school  and  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  distribution  of  population  and  the  position 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares.  For  by  this  time  the  Town  of 
Charlotteville,  for  which  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  had  chosen 
the  site  and  made  the  necessary  reservation  during  his  visit,  had 
begun  to  materialize.  It  had  been  laid  out,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  1798.  In  1800,  when  the  first  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
the  District  of  London  was  organized,  there  was  as  yet  no  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  new  town,  and  the  first  sessions  were  held  in  the 
home  of  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,  on  lot  14  in  the  fifth  concession 
of  Charlotteville.  This  old  house,  which  was  still  standing  only 
a  few  years  ago,  was  not  only  the  first  Court  house  in  the  county 
but  it  was  the  first  two  storey  house,  the  first  tavern,  and  the  first 
store  as  well.6 

But  in  1802  accommodation  was  found  for  the  Court  in  the 
hotel  which  Job  Loder7  had  erected  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville, 
and  there  it  continued  to  be  held  until  a  frame  Court  House  was 
built  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town. 

The  coming  of  the  Courts  to  Turkey  Point  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  little  community.  The  Town  of 
Charlotteville  became  the  recognized  centre  for  the  entire  London 
District.  Here  all  the  roads  converged  and  here,  four  times  a 
year,  came  a  considerable  concourse  of  people  to  attend  the  Courts, 
as  Judges,  Jurors,  Constables  and  Court  Officials,  or  as  witnesses 
or  parties  to  the  various  suits  that  were  being  tried.  Accom¬ 
modation  for  them  must  be  provided,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 


6Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  41. 
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there  was  a  considerable  permanent  population.  Hence  it  became 
the  logical  situation  for  a  school.  How  long  the  school  continued 
in  operation  in  the  pioneer  home  of  Mrs.  Hilton  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  survived  the  decay  of  the  town, 
which  came  as  a  natural  result  of  the  burning  of  the  Court  House 
in  1815,  and  the  removal  of  the  Courts  to  Vittoria. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  LOCATION  OF  PIONEER  SCHOOLS 

IN  the  foregoing  description  of  the  location  of  the  first  school 
there  are  two  factors  which  had  always  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
those  early  days,  and  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  our  system.  The  first  of  these  is  the  situation  of 
the  existing  roads.  The  Indian  trail  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walsh, 
which,'  with  the  opening  of  the  township  and  the  laying  out  of 
regular  roads,  has  passed  out  of  existence,  made  it  possible  for  the 
children  of  settlers  living  to  the  north-east  and  the  south-west 
to  reach  the  school  site.  Long  Point  Bay  had  always  been  a 
favourite  fishing  place  for  the  Indians,  and  in  their  journeys  back 
and  forth  they  followed  the  ridges  of  land  and  sought  out  the 
easiest  routes.  The  road  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Creek  at 
Port  Ryerse  made  it  possible  for  those  living  to  the  south  east  to 
attend.  This  “new  road’’,  as  it  is  termed,  followed  approximately 
the  course  of  the  Creek,  and  at  a  later  date  was  evidently  continued 
to  Lyndoch  so  as  to  join  the  Talbot  Road.  It  was  by  this  road 
that  General  McArthur  retreated  in  1814  after  his  somewhat 
spectacular  raid  into  Canadian  territory  from  Detroit.1  It,  too, 
has  long  since  passed  out  of  existence,  with  the  exception  of  that 
portion  which  leads  from  the  village  of  Vittoria  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Creek.  But  in  their  day,  these  were  important  highways,  and 
it  was  their  existence  that  determined  the  site  of  the  school. 

The  second  factor,  and  one  which  still  continues  to  be  a  very 
important  one  in  determining  the  location  of  schools  in  the  newer 
parts  of  the  province,  was  the  distribution  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  school,  and  who  had  children  to  send.  The  map 
of  this  locality  (page  54)  on  which  the  holdings  of  the  subscribers 
for  this  school  have  been  marked,  shows  that  these  are  nearly 
evenly  distributed  about  this  central  point.  This  distribution 
itself  is  dependent  upon  another  circumstance  that  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  case.  In  selecting  land  the  pioneer  had  to  keep  in 
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mind  the  necessity  of  drainage.  When  all  the  land  was  covered 
with  forest,  and  when  many  years  might  elapse  before  the  clearing 
up  of  adjacent  lands  would  make  any  concerted  action  towards  the 
removal  of  surface  water  possible,  it  became  imperative  that  a 
location  should  be  chosen  which  provided  natural  facilities  for 
drainage.  The  soil  might  be  inferior  in  quality,  but,  if  a  creek  ran 
through  it,  this  was  considered  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the 
disadvantage.  These  streams  also  provided  a  convenient  and 
unfailing  water  supply  for  the  settler  himself,  and  for  his  stock, 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  those  days. 

The  fact  that  this  school,  the  first  in  the  county,  was  opened 
in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  is  also  significant.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  active  operations  of  the  farm  were  suspended. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  land  by  the  felling  of  the  forests  went 
on,  but  this  was  the  work  of  men.  The  feeding  of  the  stock,  of 
which  every  farmer’s  supply  as  yet  was  small,  was  work  that  could 
be  done  by  the  older  boys,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  noon 
feeding,  it  could  be  done  before  school  time  in  the  morning  and 
after  school  was  over  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  the  boys  who  could 
not  be  spared  when  the  activities  of  the  summer  provided  abundant 
employment  for  all,  were  free  to  attend  and  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  which  were  denied  them  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  fact  until  long  after  the  pioneer  days  were  past,  the  winter 
season  was  the  busy  season  at  school,  when  the  capacity  of  the 
structure  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  accommodate  the  influx 
of  sturdy  lads,  and  ability  to  maintain  order  was  one  of  the  most 
necessary  qualifications  of  an  aspirant  for  the  position  of  teacher. 

Special  reference  to  this  as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  school 
attendance  throughout  the  entire  province  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan,  when  in  1826  he  wrote  as  follows: 

“In  about  three  hundred  and  forty  Common  Schools  established  in 
the  different  Districts  of  the  Colony,  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  children 
are  taught  reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  the  first 
principles  of  religion;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  parents  commonly 
send  their  children  in  rotation, — the  younger  in  summer  when  the  roads 
are  good,  and  the  elder  in  winter, — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nearly 
double  that  number,  or  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  children,  profit 
annually  by  the  Common  Schools.”2 

This  seems  at  first  sight  a  rather  disproportionate  estimate. 
Vet  the  actual  average  attendance  throughout  the  province  more 
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than  twenty  years  later,  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table,3  shows 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  summer  and  winter 
attendance  : 


Net  Average  Attendance,  Sum. 

“  “  “  Boys,  “ 

“  “  “  Girls,  “ 

“  “  “  Winter 

“  “  “  Boys 
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Fig.  1.  Comparison  of  Summer  and  Winter  Attendance 


It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  these  figures  show  a 
very  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  girls  attending  during  the 
winter  months,  but  that  this  is  always  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  boys.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
between  the  years  1848  and  1853,  for  which  these  figures  are  given, 
the  difference  between  summer  and  winter  attendance  has  been 

3From  “General  Statistical  Abstract  during  the  years  1848  to  1853,”  Journal 
of  Education,  Vol.  VII,  p.  149,  and  Vol.  IX,  p.  33. 
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steadily  decreasing.  If  we  conceive  that  this  tendency  towards 
equalization  is  typical  of  what  had  been  going  on  during  the 
twenty-five  and  more  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strachan  made  his  estimate,  his  figures  do  not  appear  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  older  children  were  needed  on 
the  farm.  The  numbers  in  attendance  began  to  dwindle,  until 
only  the  smaller  children  remained.  But  as  the  number  of  pupils 
decreased,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  remaining  the  same,  the  cost 
per  pupil  increased.  Each  parent  who  had  children  in  attendance 
had  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expense,  which  of  course  became 
higher  and  higher  until  it  exceeded  the  slender  means  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  and  at  length  the  school  would  close,  to  remain  vacant 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Late  in  the  fall,  when  the 
children  could  again  be  spared,  a  teacher  would  be  secured,  and 
the  work  of  teaching  resumed. 

Even  in  those  early  days  and  in  a  climate  as  mild  as  that 
of  the  southern  part  of  Norfolk  there  were  acknowledged  dis¬ 
advantages  in  this  arrangement.  The  snow  was  frequently  deep, 
the  roads  were  drifted  and  well-nigh  impassable.  The  school 
building  was  often  uncomfortably  cold,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel 
was  required  to  warm  it.  The  first  of  these,  though  it  prevented 
the  smaller  children  from  attending,  was  no  serious  impediment 
to  the  larger  boys  and  girls  accustomed  to  an  out-of-doors  life, 
and  warmly  clad  in  their  garments  of  home  manufacture.  As 
for  the  second,  fuel  was  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  biggest  problem 
that  the  settler  had  was  to  get  rid  of  the  trees  that  encumbered 
the  soil,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  few  loads  of  wood  to  the  school 
was  a  matter  so  insignificant  that  it  never  caused  a  moment’s 
consideration.  The  important  thing  was  that  the  school  should 
be  open  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  available  for  the  largest  possible 
number  of  pupils,  and  this  was  accomplished  through  the  winter 
session. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  summer  vacation  became  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution.  The  causes  which  brought  it  into  existence 
have  long  since  passed  away  but  the  practice  still  continues.  The 
advent  of  labour  saving  machinery  has  made  it  unnecessary  to 
keep  the  children  out  of  school  even  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  with  the  growing  realization 
of  the  importance  of  a  good  education,  has  made  it  possible  to 
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dispense  with  child  labour,  even  where  this  might  be  of  some 
slight  financial  benefit  to  the  parent.  The  increased  cost  of  fuel 
has  made  the  heating  of  the  school  during  the  coldest  months  of 
the  year  a  very  expensive  matter.  The  greater  inclemency  of 
the  winters  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  province,  which 
not  infrequently  prevents  many  of  the  children  from  reaching  the 
school,  is  a  further  evidence  that  the  long  summer  vacation  is  not 
a  wise  arrangement  from  the  economic  standpoint.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  summer  vacation  was  an  outgrowth  of 
rural  conditions  for  which  there  was  never  any  counterpart  in 
the  towns  and  cities. 

The  argument  that  the  excessive  heat  of  the  months  of  July 
and  August  makes  school  work  impossible  has  long  since  been 
disproved.  Thousands  of  teachers,  after  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  year’s  work,  voluntarily  devote  several  weeks  of  this  time 
to  strenuous  study  in  the  various  summer  schools,  and  the  progress 
which  they  are  able  to  make  in  spite  of  the  heat  and  other  unfav¬ 
ourable  conditions  is  ample  proof  that  the  summer  months  could 
be  used  at  least  as  advantageously  as  those  of  winter.  The  Vaca¬ 
tion  Schools  now  conducted  in  various  places  during  a  portion  of 
this  time  are  a  further  proof. 


chapter  x. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

AFTER  the  act  of  1799  regarding  the  education  of  apprentices 
no  further  mention  of  education  occurs  in  the  Journals  of 
the  Legislature  until  the  session  of  1804.  The  matter  was 
then  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  by  a  petition  from 
the  county  of  Glengarry,  which  asked  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  by  the  province  as  a  means  of  improving  the  unsatisfactory 
provision  made  by  voluntary  efforts.  All  attempts  to  introduce 
educational  legislation,  however,  were  resolutely  voted  down,  and 
no  progress  was  made.1 

In  these  early  attempts  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  educational 
system  the  county  of  Norfolk,  unfortunately,  had  no  part.  The 
representative  of  the  London  District  at  this  time  was  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  David  William  Smith.  At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  in 
1801  he  was  elected  speaker,  but  he  went  to  England  after  the 
session  of  1802,  and  did  not  again  take  his  place  in  the  House.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  say  what  his  attitude  would  have  been 
towards  the  proposed  legislation.2 

But  if  London  District  lacked  representation  during  these 
years  it  found  a  very  ardent  exponent  for  several  years  after. 
When  the  new  Assembly  convened  in  1805  the  member  for  Norfolk, 
Oxford  and  Middlesex  was  Captain  Benajah  Mallory,3  a  resident 
of  the  township  of  Burford.  He  at  once  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  seems  to  have  been  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  education. 

His  opponent  at  the  election  was  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,4 
of  Port  Ryerse,  a  staunch  Loyalist  and  a  Tory  of  the  Tories. 
Though  no  account  of  the  election  has  been  preserved  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  strife  was  bitter  and  that  hard  feelings  remained 
after  it  was  over,  i  he  records  of  the  old  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
for  1805  show  that  in  the  June  session  both  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse 

1Ont.  Arch.,  1909,  p.  429. 

2Ont.  Arch.,  1909,  p.  98,  127,  etc. 

3Appendix,  18. 

4Appendix,  19. 
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and  his  brother,  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,5  were  indicted  for  an 
“attempt  to  subordinate  Benajah  Mallory,’’  and  Joseph  Ryerson 
was  further  indicted  for  “grievously  threatening  the  life  of  Benajah 
Mallory.”6 

Nor  was  Captain  Mallory  without  active  and  unscrupulous 
enemies  nearer  home,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  use  more  drastic 
means  to  prevent  him  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Legislature. 
Only  three  days  before  the  session  was  to  open  the  new  member  was 
made  the  object  of  a  cowardly  attack.  The  circumstances  are 
best  told  in  the  quaint  wording  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence. 

Peter  Hunter,  Esquire, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Lieutenant 
General  Commanding  His  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

WHEREAS  on  the  Twenty-eighth  day  of  January  last  past,  a  most 
daring  and  wicked  Attack  was  made  upon  the  House  and  Person  of  BENA¬ 
JAH  MALLORY,  of  the  Township  of  Burford,  in  the  District  of  London, 
Esq.,  by  certain  evil  and  wicked  disposed  Person  or  Persons  as  yet  unknown, 
in  discharging  Fire-Arms  through  the  Window  of  the  said  House,  loaded 
with  Shot  and  Ball,  whereby  the  Life  of  the  said  BENAJAH  MALLORY, 
being  therein,  was  in  imminent  hazard  and  danger.  For  promoting  the 
Ends  of  Public  Justice,  the  Security  of  the  Individual,  and  that  such 
enormous  crimes  may  not  go  unpunished,  I,  PETER  HUNTER,  Esquire, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  said  Province  Do,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  hereby  offer  a  Reward  of 

Four  Hundred  Dollars 

to  any  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  make  such  Discovery,  and  give  such 
information,  so  that  the  Perpetrator  or  Perpetrators  of  the  said  Crime 
shall  be  Convicted  of  the  same;  and  I  do  hereby  further  offer  His  Majesty’s 
most  gracious  Pardon  to  such  Person  or  Persons  as  may  be  Accessary  or 
Accessaries  to  the  commission  of  the  said  Crime,  who  shall  honestly  and 
without  fraud  disclose  the  Principal  or  Principals  who  hath  or  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  same. 

GIVEN  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms,  at  York,  this  Ninth  Day 
of  February,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five, 
and  forty-fifth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign. 

P.  Hunter,  Lt.  Gov. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command, 

Wm.  Jarvis,  Sec’y.7 


6  Appendix,  20. 

«Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  390. 

7Ont.  Archives,  1908,  p.  227. 
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Whether  this  liberal  reward  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  the  member  elect  is 
not  known. 

Colonel  Ryerse,  though  defeated  at  the  polls,  did  not  give  up 
the  struggle  for  parliamentary  honours.  In  the  year  1806  he 
petitioned  the  Assembly  to  have  Captain  Mallory  unseated  on 
the  ground  that  “he  was  and  still  is  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in 
the  sect  called  Methodists.”  The  Assembly  agreed  that  the 
grounds  were  sufficient,  if  substantiated,  and  witnesses  were 
summoned  to  prove  the  allegation.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
trial  before  the  House,  but  some  of  Colonel  Ryerse’s  witnesses 
failed  to  appear,  though  they  were  specially  summoned.  In  the 
end  it  was  decided  that  the  charge  was  not  proven,  and  Captain 
Mallory  retained  his  seat.8 

To  the  offence  of  being  the  successful  candidate  in  the  election, 
and  of  being  a  Methodist  and  a  strong  supporter  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  claims  of  that  body  for  fair  treatment,  Captain  Mallory 
added  the  still  greater  offence  of  being  a  Reformer.  He  was  almost 
invariably  opposed  to  the  government  party  in  the  House  and  an 
advocate  of  advanced  measures  and  ideas. 

Efforts  made  during  the  session  of  1805  to  secure  educational 
legislation  met  with  but  little  more  encouragement  than  those  of 
the  previous  year.  It  was  not  until  the  following  session  that 
the  House,  while  in  committee  “to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  province”  agreed  upon  certain  resolutions,  one  of 
which  was,  “Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee 
that  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  are  highly  necessary  in 
this  province.”  How  such  seminaries  were  to  be  established  and 
maintained  is  not  mentioned.  But  it  was  a  decided  step  in  advance 
when  the  House  admitted  the  necessity  for  some  provision  for 
education,  and  it  shows  that  the  struggle  that  had  been  waged  for 
so  long  without  apparent  success  was  at  last  beginning  to  have 
its  effect.9 

In  this  session  a  bill  “to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  promoting  science”  was  again 
revived.  In  due  course  it  passed  the  Legislative  Assembly  and 
was  sent  up  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Council  saw  fit  to 
amend  the  title  to  “An  Act  to  procure  certain  Apparatus  for  the 


8Ont.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  83ff. 

9Ont.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  68. 
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promotion  of  Science”  and  returned  it  to  the  Assembly  to  secure 
their  concurrence  in  the  proposed  change.  But  the  Assembly, 
ever  jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  would  not  tolerate  any  tampering 
with  a  “money  bill,”  and  indignantly  refused  to  consider  the 
amended  bill.10 

The  following  day,  however,  a  new  bill  was  brought  in,  rushed 
through  the  Assembly,  and  sent  up  to  the  Council  When  this 
new  bill  had  come  before  the  committee  of  the  Council,  “The 
Chairman  reported  that  the  bill  which  had  been  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  literally  what  had  passed  this  House  on  the  26th  instant 
with  the  title  amended  by  this  House  as  it  now  appears,  and  which 
amendment  had  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  Which 
report  W'as  accepted.  And  this  bill,  being  no  further  a  new  bill 
than  merely  the  change  of  the  title,  passed  through  all  the  different 
stages  pro  forma  only,  and  was  returned  as  approved  to  the  House 
of  Assembly.”* 11 

Thus  the  Assembly  guarded  its  rights  from  encroachment,  the 
Council  secured  the  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the  title  which 
its  sense  of  propriety  in  language  deemed  so  important,  and  every¬ 
one  was  satisfied.  But,  as  straws  show  how  the  wind  blows,  so 
this  apparently  insignificant  circumstance  reveals  the  growing 
antagonism  of  the  two  Houses,  which  was  to  continue  until  all 
communication  between  them  was  cut  off,  and  the  business  of  the 
province  was  at  a  standstill.  Much  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  followed  owed  its  defeat  to  the  animosity  which  was  en¬ 
gendered  by  such  actions. 

The  bill  already  referred  to  provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
£400  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  for  illustrating  the  principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  and  enacted  that  “the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  person  administering  the  Government  of 
this  Province  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  deposit  the 
said  instruments  (under  such  conditions  as  he  shall  deem  proper 
and  expedient)  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  employed  in  the 
education  of  youth  in  this  Province,  in  order  that  they  may  be  as 
useful  as  the  state  cf  the  Province  will  permit.”12 

The  apparatus  when  received  was  promptly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  John  Strachan  who  was  at  that  time  in  charge  of  a 


l0Ont.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  95. 

llOnt.  Arch.,  1910,  p.  267. 

12 Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  56. 
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school  at  Cornwall,  and  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  amount  of  money  involved 
appears  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  meagre  revenues  and  to  the 
benefit  that  could  be  expected  for  the  province  when  the  whole 
of  the  instruments  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
and  were  available  only  to  the  pupils  of  a  single  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  first  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John 
Strachan’s  influence  in  matters  of  politics,  an  influence  which  grew 
apace,  until  he  became  the  dominant  figure  in  all  things  that  per¬ 
tained  to  the  political,  religious,  and  educational  activities  of  the 
province. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FIRST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ACT 

IN  1807,  Captain  Benajah  Mallory,  the  member  for  the  London 
District,  was  the  seconder  of  a  bill  "to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  one  Public  School  in  each  and  every  District  of  the 
Province.”  He  was  also  chairman  when  it  was  passing  through 
committee.  The  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Council  and  received  their 
approval  without  amendment.  Captain  Mallory’s  attitude  in 
this  is  somewhat  puzzling.  The  Act  was  not  such  as  one  would 
have  expected  a  person  of  such  advanced  democratic  ideas  to 
support.  He  was  helping  those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  oppon¬ 
ents,  but  it  is  possible  that  his  eagerness  to  further  the  interests  of 
education  in  any  way  within  his  power  was  the  reason  for  his 
action.1 

This  was  the  first  school  Act  to  pass  both  Houses  and  become 
law.  It  remained  in  force  with  little  change  until  1853,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  Act.  It  provided  that 
the  sum  of  £800  annually  should  be  paid  for  the  support  of  Public 
Schools,  of  which  there  should  be  one  in  each  of  the  eight  Districts. 
The  school  for  the  District  of  London  was  to  be  “opened  and  kept 
in  the  Township  of  Townshend,  at  such  a  place  as  the  Trustees  or 
a  majority  of  them  shall  think  proper  to  appoint.”  The  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  person  administering  the  Government 
was  to  appoint  “not  less  than  five  fit  and  discreet  persons  in  each 
and  every  District  in  this  Province”  Trustees  to  the  Public  School. 

The  Trustees  were  to  have  power  and  authority  to  nominate  a 
“fit  and  discreet”  person  as  Teacher,  to  examine  into  the  moral 
character,  learning  and  capacity  of  such  person,  to  report  such 
person  for  the  Governor’s  approval,  to  remove  or  replace  the 
Teacher,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  government 
and  management  of  the  school.  The  teacher  was  to  be  paid  the 
government  grant  of  £100  per  annum  on  producing  a  certificate 
from  the  Trustees  of  his  “having  faithfully  demeaned  himself  in 
his  office  as  Teacher. 


^nt.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  164. 
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The  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  London  District 
were  seven  in  number,  Thomas  Talbot,2  Samuel  Ryerse,  Joseph 
Ryerson,  William  Hutchinson,3  Thomas  Walsh,  John  Coltman4 * 6 
and  Daniel  Springer. 6,6  All  except  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
lived  in  Norfolk  county,  and  upon  them,  apparently,  fell  the  task 
of  administering  the  school.  In  view  of  later  developments  and 
of  the  charges  that  were  made  that  these  schools  were  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  worth  noting 
that  at  least  the  first  five  of  these  Trustees  were  members  or  ad¬ 
herents  of  that  Church.  The  religious  preferences  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  are  not  known. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  Act  was  that  it  began  with  a  provision 
for  secondary  education  when  there  was  as  yet  no  means  of  securing 
the  elementary  education  that  should  precede  it.  Elementary 
education  was  still  left  to  such  support  as  the  settlers  might  give 
it  by  voluntary  organization  and  effort.  This  Act  sought  to  provide 
the  higher  education  which  could  at  best  be  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  and  neglected  entirely,  so  far  as  the  government  was  concerned, 
the  great  mass  of  the  children,  whose  parents  had  not  the  means  to 
give  them  such  education,  and  could  not  spare  them  from  the 
pressing  duties  of  the  farm  even  if  the  means  had  been  within  their 
reach. 

The  establishment  of  a  single  school  within  each  District,  while 
it  was  perhaps  all  that  the  slender  resources  of  the  government 
could  undertake,  was  far  from  adequate  to  the  needs.  It  meant 
that  those  who  attended  would  have  to  travel  long  distances  in 
many  cases,  and  that  they  would  have  to  be  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  or,  as  was  usually 
the  case,  in  the  home  of  the  Head-master.  This  expense,  added 
to  the  fees  which  had  to  be  paid,  put  the  schools  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  except  the  rich  settlers,  wTo  were  in  reality  quite  able  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  wdthout  the  assistance  of 
the  state.  Thus,  the  District  Schools  became  class  schools,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  the 
average  settler  who  stood  most  in  need  of  them. 

2Appendix,  21. 

3Appendix,  22. 

^Appendix,  23. 

6Appendix,  24. 

6Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  61. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  claimed  by  some  that  the  provision 
of  a  school  in  each  District  was  injudicious  in  the  then  state  of  the 
province,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  confine  this  to  such 
Districts  as  really  required  them. 

The  power  of  determining  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  though  a  check  was  put 
upon  their  selection  by  the  clause  which  required  the  Governor’s 
approval  of  all  appointments.  If  the  requirement  of  examination 
before  commissioners  to  obtain  a  certificate  was  still  in  force,  as 
it  may  possibly  have  been,  this  was  some  guarantee  of  the  fitness 
of  the  applicants,  and  the  choice  of  the  early  Head-masters  shows 
that  men  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability  were  selected,  men 
who  were  able  to  impress  much  of  their  own  personality  upon  their 
pupils,  and  to  send  them  forth  to  serve  the  province  animated  by 
those  lofty  principles  of  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  which  character¬ 
ized  the  masters  themselves.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  placing  of 
such  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  inexperienced  in  edu¬ 
cational  matters  and  frequently  possessed  but  little  learning  them¬ 
selves  was  jeopardizing  the  entire  system. 

The  Trustees  were  further  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  “good  government  and  management”  of  the  schools. 
While  this  was  a  wise  provision  so  far  as  it  permitted  the  adaptation 
of  the  school  to  local  needs,  it  might  well  have  proved,  in  the 
absence  of  some  definite  restriction,  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  teachers  who  would  find  their  usefulness  greatly  decreased  by 
the  meddling  rules  of  captious  Trustees.  Such  local  control, 
though  it  tended  to  develop  neighbourhood  pride  in  the  school, 
made  anything  approaching  uniformity  impossible. 

The  schools  were  undemocratic,  and  soon  became  class  schools 
attended  by  those  whose  parents  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  administrative  class.  This  was  inevitable. 
The  Trustees  wTere  chosen  from  these  classes,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  schools  should  be  looked  upon  as  established  for  their 
special  benefit.  Of  the  seven  Trustees  of  the  London  District 
Public  School,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  the  first  five  were  Members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
others  were  also.  One  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
two  were  Lieutenants  of  their  respective  counties,  and  at  least  five 
held  commissions  as  Magistrates.  If  we  omit  Daniel  Springer 
and  John  Coltman,  of  whom  but  little  information  could  be  secured, 
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the  remaining  five  held  at  the  least  twenty-four  offices  to  which 
they  had  been  appointed  by  the  government: 

Offices  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  London  District  Public  School: 

Thomas  Talbot:  Member  of  Executive  Council,  Colonel  of  Militia, 

Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Road  Commissioner, 
Commissioner  for  the  purchase  of  Hemp,  Commissioner  for 
the  prevention  of  sedition. 

Samuel  Ryerse:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Session,  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  Corrynissioner  for  administering  oaths, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Militia,  Judge  of  District  and  Sur¬ 
rogate  Courts.  (7) 

Joseph  Ryerson:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Sheriff  of  London  District, 
Colonel  in  Command  of  Norfolk  Militia,  Treasurer  of  London 
District,  Associate  Justice  of  Court  of  Requests  (5) 

Thomas  Welch:  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Deputy 
Surveyor,  Registrar  of  Surrogate  Court,  Registrar  of  Deeds, 
Deputy  Secretary  for  the  issue  of  Land  Patents,  Returning 
Officer  for  provincial  election,  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk 

county.  (8) 

Daniel  Springer:  Justice  of  the  Peace.  (1) 

JohnColtman:  Not  known. 

William  Hutchinson:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Associate  Justice  of 
Court  of  Requests.  (2) 

Though  the  public  revenue  was  being  expended  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  Public  Schools  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the 
cost  to  parents  would  thereby  be  reduced,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many  cases  the  cost  was  greater  than  before. 

In  addition  to  this  the  government  was  left  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  knowing  whether  the  school  was  really  earning  the 
grant  which  was  bestowed  upon  it.  No  reports  were  required, 
there  was  no  system  of  inspection,  and  the  principle  which  now 
obtains  that  acceptance  of  government  aid  carries  with  it  an 
obligation  to  meet  a  standard  set  by  the  government  had  not 
yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  only  safeguard  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  was  the  certificate  required  of  the  Trustees  before 
payment  of  the  grant  that  the  teacher  had  properly  demeaned 
himself  in  office. 

The  Public  School  Act  of  1807  is  another  evidence  of  the 
growing  power  and  influence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan.  With 
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indefatigable  energy  he  had  continued  to  urge  upon  his  friends  in 
the  Legislature  the  necessity  for  some  provision  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  He  had  not,  however,  advocated  a  Public  School  for 
every  District,  but  only  for  those  where  the  population  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warrant  their  establishment.  Later  he  complained 
bitterly  that  the  jealousy  of  members  of  the  Assembly  had  defeated 
this  wise  provision  of  the  original  bill,  for  they  had  insisted  that 
what  was  given  to  one  District  should  be  given  to  all.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan  gave  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Act,  but  proposed  as  a  remedy,  that  when  the  teachers  of 
such  schools  should  resign,  (and  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
means  of  securing  such  resignation,  nor  did  he  scruple  to  use 
them),  the  Trustees  need  not  appoint  successors  until  such  time 
as  the  condition  of  the  District  should  warrant  the  re-opening  of 
the  school. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  LONDON  DISTRICT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

MENTION  has  already  been  made  of  the  provision  in  the 
Act  of  1807  by  which  the  Public  School  for  the  District  of 
London  was  to  be  "opened  and  holden  in  the  Township 
of  Townsend.”  One  cannot  but  wonder  how  this  clause  found 
its  way  into  the  Act.  There  is  nothing  in  the  location  of  the  town¬ 
ship  to  warrant  its  choice,  for  it  lies  upon  the  extreme  east  of  this 
extensive  District.  (See  Map  of  Norfolk  Co.,  and  London  District). 
Nor  had  it  made  such  progress  in  settlement  at  this  date  as  to  lead 
to  its  selection,  though  it  did,  in  after  years,  outstrip  the  other 
townships  of  the  county  in  its  growth  of  population.  It  was 
removed  a  considerable  distance  from  Lake  Erie,  the  ordinary 
means  of  transportation  and  communication.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  settlers  reached  the  county  by  this  water  route,  and  they 
hesitated  to  go  very  far  inland  until  roads  were  established.  The 
military  highway  which  led  from  Brant’s  Ford  on  the  Grand  River 
to  the  growing  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Long  Point  Bay  passed 
through  it  from  north  to  south  west,  it  is  true,  and  along  that 
road  a  few  pioneers  had  established  themselves.  But  there  was 
apparently  no  community  of  any  size  within  the  township  that 
would  form  a  natural  centre  and  be  likely  to  afford  facilities  for  a 
school.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  Trustees  when 
they  sought  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  found 
neither  school  nor  scholars. 

Did  Captain  Mallory,  the  seconder  of  the  bill,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Assembly  of  the  London  District,  make  this 
choice?  He  alone  among  the  members  would  have  the  intimate 
local  knowledge  that  would  be  necessary  in  making  the  selection. 
His  home  lay  to  the  north  and  west  in  the  township  of  Burford, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  pass  through  Townsend 
along  the  military  highway  when  he  made  his  trips  to  Charlotte- 
ville  to  attend  the  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  as  the  records  show 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  logical  place  to  establish  the 
school  would  appear  to  have  been  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  place  where  the  courts  were  held,  for  thither  four  times  a  year 
came  a  concourse  of  people  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  District, 
and  there  the  roads  centred.  The  township  of  Charlotteville,  in 
which  the  District  Town  was  situated,  was  already  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  of  the  townships,  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  when  he  chose  three  out  of  the  seven  Trustees 
from  that  township  and  none  from  the  township  of  Townsend. 

But  the  population  of  the  Charlotteville  area  was  not  very 
friendly  towards  the  member  who  represented  the  District.  Just 
on  the  border,  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Woodhouse,  lived 
Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,  Captain  Mallory’s  opponent  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  election,  who  during  that  very  session  had  almost  succeeded 
in  having  him  unseated.  Nearby  was  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson, 
who  had  been  brought  into  court  for  threatening  Captain  Mallory’s 
life.  And  round  about  were  many  other  staunch  Tories,  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  exponents  of  views  that  were 
radically  different  from  those  of  Captain  Mallory.  These  were 
the  men  who  would  profit  most  by  the  establishment  of  a  school 
at  or  near  the  District  Town,  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  worthy  member  deliberately  chose  to  have 
the  township  of  Townsend  mentioned  in  the  Act  in  order  to  remove 
the  school  as  far  as  he  reasonably  could  from  those  who  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  injure  him. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  result  to  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  to  the  cause  of  education 
within  it  if  this  provision  of  the  Act  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
What  location  would  have  been  chosen?  Somewhere  on  or  near 
the  military  highway,  no  doubt,  for  as  yet  other  roads  in  the 
township  were  not  opened  sufficiently  to  give  ready  access  to  other 
parts.  Upon  this  road,  if  we  except  the  little  settlement  upon 
the  River  Lynn,  where  the  Town  of  Simcoe  now  stands,  the  only 
centres  were  at  Sovereign’s  mills,  (Waterford),  and  at  Boston 
Corners.  The  former  had  mills  in  operation,  and  was  no  doubt 
a  growing  community.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  one 
entitled  to  be  chosen.  Had  this  been  selected  and  the  school 
established  there,  would  the  sons  of  the  struggling  pioneers  on  the 
lake  front  have  been  able  to  attend?  Would  the  county  of  Norfolk 
have  given  to  the  province  such  men  as  the  sons  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Ryerson  to  mould  its  religious,  political  and  educational  future? 

The  outstanding  defects  of  the  first  school  Act  have  already 
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been  discussed.  It  was  not  long  until  complaints  began  to  be  made 
and  the  first  of  these  was  from  the  London  District.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  and  was  read  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on 
Feb.  1,  1808. 

“The  Honourable  Members  of  the  House  of  Parliament  of  Upper 
Canada  now  convened. 

The  humble  petition  of  us,  His  Majesty’s  most  loyal  subjects,  most 
humbly  showeth: — 

That  in  your  wisdom  in  your  last  session  of  Parliament  you  were 
pleased  to  vote  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  a  Public  School  in 
this  District,  said  school  to  be  under  the  direction  of  certain  Trustees, 
appointed  by  His  Majesty’s  Representative  for  that  purpose. 

That  your  humble  petitioners  see  with  regret  from  what  has  taken 
place  that  your  laudable  intentions  are  frustrated,  and  the  money  (in  our 
present  situation)  is  totally  lost  to  the  Public. 

That  the  Trustees  have  nominated  a  Teacher  that  insists  on  being 
paid  double  the  sum  for  his  labours  as  those  we  have  had  before  (of  equal 
service  to  us),  which  measures  have  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  reap  that 
advantage  which  was  designed  them. 

That  Your  Humble  Petitioners  referring  this  to  wise  and  better 
judgments  hope  Your  Honourable  House  will  take  this  infant  District 
into  your  consideration,  and  if  You  in  your  wisdom  should  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  money  appropriated  to  one  school  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  to  four  different  schools. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

John  Backhose,1  Titus  Finch,2  James  McCall,3  Silas  Secord,4 *  Abram 
Smith,6  and  sixty  others.”6 

Though  the  petition  was  read,  no  action  was  taken  upon  it, 
and  the  entire  grant  continued  to  be  given  to  a  single  school. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  grounds  for  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  petitioners.  The  education  which  was  required  by 
the  majority  of  the  children  was  an  education  in  the  elementary 
subjects,  and  this  could  perhaps  be  given  as  effectively  by  the 
teachers  whom  they  had  already  been  employing,  and  whose 
services  they  had  been  able  to  secure  for  half  what  the  Trustees 
were  paying  to  the  new  Head-master  of  the  London  District  Public 
School.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  work  actually  taught 
in  the  Public  School  was  mainly  elementary,  very  few  pupils 
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receiving  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Furthermore,  a 
grant  of  £25  to  each  of  four  elementary  schools  would  have  materi¬ 
ally  lessened  the  burdens  of  those  who  were  obliged  at  this  time  to 
raise  the  entire  salary  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  fees. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  twenty-one  years  later  a 
select  committee  on  education  appointed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  brought  in  among  other  recommendations  the  following: 

‘‘That  the  District  Schools  be  abolished,  and  the  monies  now  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  support  of  each  school  be  divided,  and  given  to  four 
schools  in  each  District,  to  operate  as  encouragement  to  superior  teachers 
whose  qualifications  should  be  specified;  the  schools  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  central  situations  and  under  proper  regulations,  that  the  funds  may 
not  be  misapplied.”7 

That  the  feeling  voiced  by  the  petition  from  London  District 
was  wide  spread  is  evident  from  the  number  of  petitioners.  They 
must  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school  who  had  children  of  school  age  at  that  early  date. 
Moreover,  if  we  can  judge  the  remaining  sixty  by  the  five  whose 
names  are  given8,  they  represented  the  men  of  influence  in  the 
growing  settlement. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  signer,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  Walsingham,  the  petitioners  whose  names  appear 
were  from  the  township  of  Charlotteville.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  law  required  the  new  District 
School  to  be  opened  in  the  township  of  Townsend,  where  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded.  Had  they  known  that  the  school  would 
eventually  be  located  almost  in  their  midst  they  might  have  been 
less  opposed  to  it  than  they  were. 

At  least  one  of  these  petitioners,  James  McCall,  was  able,  at 
a  later  date,  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  provided 
by  the  London  District  School.  His  son,  Simpson  McCall,9  who 
afterwards  represented  his  native  county  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  attended  the  District  School,  and  was  a  pupil,  during  the 
winters  of  1821  and  1822,  of  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  was  at  that  time 
gaining  his  first  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching.10 

’Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1829,  p.  43. 

8Appendix,  25-29. 

9Appendix,  30. 

10Ryerson  Memorial  Volume,  p.  120. 
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This  is  only  one  of  many  petitions  that  continued  to  pour  in 
upon  the  Legislature  from  all  parts  of  the  province.  From  the 
beginning  the  Act  was  unpopular  with  a  large  part  of  the  people, 
and  there  soon  arose  in  the  Assembly  a  strong  party  which  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  fought  valiantly 
for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
Act.  In  this  they  were  opposed  by  a  part  of  the  Assembly,  but 
the  bitterest  opposition  came  from  the  Legislative  Council,  who 
as  representatives  of  the  aristocracy,  were  determined  to  hold  what 
they  had  secured. 

When  the  Trustees  of  the  London  District  Public  School  began 
to  look  about  them  for  a  suitable  Head-master  for  their  school, 
their  choice  fell  upon  James  Mitchell,  M.A.11  He  and  Dr.  Strachan 
had  been  educated  together  at  Aberdeen  and  were  ever  the  warmest 
friends.  Mr.  Mitchell  had  come  to  Canada  in  1802.  Of  his 
coming  the  following  account  appeared  in  the  Christian  Recorder  of 
April,  1819: 

“On  Mr.  Strachan’s  removal  to  Cornwall,  the  Honourable  Robert 
Hamilton,  anxious  to  keep  his  children  near  him,  sent  to  Scotland  for 
a  tutor  that  they  might  finish  their  education  at  home.  His  friends 
were  fortunate  in  procuring  Mr.  James  Mitchell  to  undertake  this 
office,  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  learning,  who  continued  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  till  he  had  completed  the  young  gentlemen’s  education, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  District  School  of  London.”12 

Under  instructions  from  the  Trustees,  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeded 
to  the  township  of  Townsend,  where  the  Act  said  that  the  school 
should  be  “opened  and  kept.”  But  he  found  no  building  available 
and  no  scholars  to  attend,  and  the  effort  to  establish  a  school  there 
had  to  be  abandoned.13 

Meanwhile  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  Village  of  Dover 
and  its  vicinity,  learning  that  the  Trustees  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  locating  in  Townsend,  made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Public  School  in  their  village.  A  subscription 
was  at  once  set  on  foot  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  pledged 
for  the  erection  of  a  building.  The  Trustees  were  then  approached 
with  an  offer  of  a  building  and  accommodation  for  the  Master  if 
they  would  locate  the  school  in  Dover.  This  seemed  to  afford 
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a  ready  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  before  the  Trustees  could  take 
advantage  of  it  they  must  secure  an  alteration  of  the  Act.  This 
they  proceeded  to  do  by  forwarding  the  following  petition,  which 
was  read  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  February  17,  1808. 

“To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Upper  Canada  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

The  memorial  of  the  Trustees  appointed  and  acting  under  the  Dis¬ 
trict  School  Bill  for  the  District  of  London. 

Most  respectfully  represents,  That  soon  after  they  received  their 
appointment  they  proceeded  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
recommending  to  his  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  a  person  whom 
they  considered  properly  qualified  to  fill  the  situation  of  District  School 
Master,  who  in  consequence  of  such  recommendation  was  duly  appointed. 

That  the  person  so  nominated  on  receiving  notice  of  his  appointment 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  duties  attached  to  the  situation, 
but  neither  School  House  nor  Scholars  could  be  procured  in  Townsend, 
the  place  pointed  out  by  the  Statute. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  trust  that  Your  Honourable  House, 
taking  into  consideration  the  important  object  contemplated  by  the 
Statute,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  effect  under  existing 
circumstances,  will  deem  it  expedient  to  amend  the  Act,  so  that  the  School 
may  be  opened  and  kept  in  the  Village  of  Dover,  in  the  Township  of 
Woodhouse,  where  a  School  House  would  be  built,  as  appears  by  the 
accompanying  subscription  lately  set  on  foot,  and  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  procured  for  those  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  District. 

And  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Samuel  Ryerse,  John  Cottman,  Joseph  Ryerse,  Thomas  Welch, 

Trustees.”14 

This  petition  is  signed  by  only  four  of  the  seven  Trustees,  the 
four  who  resided  near  the  proposed  site  of  the  school.  Of  the 
remainder  Thomas  Talbot  lived  at  Port  Talbot,  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  was  no  doubt  too  busy  with  the  affairs  of  his  settlement 
to  take  a  very  active  interest  in  school  matters.  William  Hutchin¬ 
son  lived  in  the  township  of  Walsingham,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  others.  To  him  it  could  have  made  little  or  no  difference 
whether  the  school  was  located  in  the  township  of  Townsend  or 
in  the  Village  of  Dover,  as  the  distance  would  have  been  nearly 
the  same  in  either  case,  and  both  sites  were  too  far  away  to  be 
readily  accessible  to  him.  Daniel  Springer  was  a  resident  of 
Delaware,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  was  too  remote  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  the  school  site.  Thus  it  fell 
to  the  remaining  four,  three  of  whom  were  residents  of  the  town- 
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ship  of  Charlotteville  and  the  fourth  of  the  adjoining  township  of 
Woodhouse,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

After  the  reading  of  the  petition,  Captain  Mallory,  the  member 
for  London  District,  brought  in  a  bill  to  change  the  place  of  holding 
the  Public  School  of  the  District  of  London.  This  bill  was  later 
incorporated  with  another  which  was  then  passing  through  the 
House,  and  intended  to  make  perpetual  the  Public  School  Act 
which  at  the  first  was  limited  to  four  years.  While  the  bill  was  in 
committee  a  number  of  amendments  were  made,  though  there  is 
no  record  to  show  what  these  amendments  were.  But  whatever 
they  were  they  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Member  for 
London  District,  for  he  and  three  others  opposed,  though  un¬ 
successfully,  the  reception  of  the  committee’s  report.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day,  when  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  proposed,  these 
three  members,  Messrs.  Rogers,  (Member  for  Northumberland 
and  Hastings),  Dorland,  (Member  for  Lennox  and  Addington), 
and  Howard,  (Member  for  Leeds),  reso.ted  to  unusual  tactics  to 
prevent  it  from  passing.  They  abruptly  left  their  seats;  and  the 
House,  left  without  a  quorum,  was  obliged  to  adjourn  over  the 
week  end.  On  the  Monday  following,  only  the  Speaker  and 
Captain  Mallory  were  present.  Meanwhile  the  Speaker  had  sent 
an  express  for  two  of  the  members  who  were  absent  by  consent, 
and  on  their  arrival  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed, 
Captain  Mallory  alone  voting  against  it.  This  action  of  the  three 
was  considered  so  reprehensible  by  the  rest  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session  a  special  entry  was  made  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  thht:  “On  the  last  day  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  sat,  being  the  sixteenth  day  of  March.  On  the  names  of 
the  members  being  called,  it  appeared  that  David  McGregor 
Rogers,  Thomas  Dorland,  and  Peter  Howard,  Esquires,  were 
absent  without  leave,  since  the  fifth  day  of  March  past,  when  they 
left  the  House  without  a  quorum,  with  a  determined  resolution 
not  to  return  unless  the  majority  of  the  House  would  acquiesce  in 
their  m'easures.”15 

Of  the  four  who  were  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the  bill,  Captain 
Mallory  alone  stood  his  ground  and  voted  against  it.  The  new 
Act  had  but  three  clauses,  the  first  repealing  that  portion  of  the 
former  Act  which  required  the  Public  School  of  London  District 
to  be  held  in  the  township  of  Townsend;  the  second  providing 
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that  it  should  be  held  where  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  should 
determine,  and  the  third  repealing  the  clause  which  limited  the 
duration  of  the  Act  to  four  years.16 

It  was  Captain  Mallory  himself  who  had  introduced  the  bill 
for  the  change  of  site,  but  whether  or  not  he  specified  in  it  that  the 
school  should  be  established  in  the  village  of  Dover,  as  was  asked 
in  the  petition,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he 
would  deliberately  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  two  of  whom 
were  his  bitterest  opponents,  the  power  of  locating  the  school 
wherever  they  might  determine.  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  if,  as  we  surmised,  he  was  responsible  for  the  clause  in  the  bill 
which  purposely  placed  the  school  at  a  distance  from  them.  The 
location  at  Dover  would  serve  that  purpose  equally  well.  The 
change  of  location  as  specified,  from  the  Village  of  Dover  to  “wher¬ 
ever  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  should  determine,”  if  indeed  such 
a  change  was  made  while  the  bill  was  passing  through  the  House, 
might  account  for  the  opposition  of  Captain  Mallory.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  other  three  members  should  have  been  actuated 
by  similar  personal  considerations.  There  was  nothing  in  this 
to  arouse  such  determined  opposition  as  was  displayed  by  the  trio 
who  left  their  seats  in  a  vain  effort  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the 
bill.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  objection, 
and  Captain  Mallory’s  as  well,  was  to  the  third  clause  which  re¬ 
moved  the  limit  of  four  years’  duration  as  contained  in  the  original 
Act,  and  made  it  permanent.  This  provision  was  attacked  again 
and  again  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  the  years  went  by,  and 
before  long  its  opponents  were  able  to  secure  a  majority  for  its 
repeal.  But  their  efforts  were  invariably  frustrated  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  which  was  irrevocably  committed  to  this  type  of 
education,  and  as  determined  to  see  it  continued  as  the  Assembly 
was  to  have  it  abandoned  in  favour  of  education  for  the  children 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

When  the  amendment  to  the  Act  was  passed  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  the  Trustees,  unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ambitious  village,  it  did  not  mention  Dover,  but 
gave  the  Trustees  authority  to  establish  the  school  “where  a 
majority  of  the  Trustees  might  determine.”  This  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  a  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition  and  at 
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the  first  was  so  interpreted  by  the  Trustees  themselves,  for  they 
gave  a  signed  order  for  the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Dover. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  committee 
who  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  whose  petition 
came  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  February,  1811. 

To  the  Honourable  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Provincial 
Parliament  assembled. 

The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned 
Most  Respectfully  Showeth, 

That  during  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Provincial  Parliament 
a  petition  was  presented  to  that  Honorable  Body,  signed  by  a  number  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  of  the  District  of  London,  praying  the 
removal  of  the  said  School  from  Townsend  to  the  village  of  Dover,  in 
the  Township  of  Woodhouse. 

That  in  consequence  of  that  petition  the  Trustees  were  authorized 
by  an  Act  passed  in  that  Session  to  establish  it  where  they  might  think 
proper,  intending,  it  is  presumed,  to  meet  the  object  of  the  petition. 

That  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  that  Act  Your  Memor— 
alists  called  upon  the  Trustees  with  a  large  subscription,  (exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  Provincial  Currency)  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
and  near  the  Village  of  Dover,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  for  the 
use  of  the  Public  School,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  an  order  for  the 
establishment  of  it  in  the  said  Village. 

The  order  which  accompanies  this  was  given.  Your  Memorialists 
were  then  authorized  by  the  Subscribers  to  collect  the  subscriptions,  and 
superintend  the  building  of  the  house,  in  consequence  of  which  Your 
Memorialists  immediately  contracted  for  the  necessary  materials,  and 
with  carpenters,  etc.,  to  build  the  house. 

That  after  Your  Memorialists  had  gone  to  a  very  great  expense,  and 
had  contracted  for  every  material  to  finish  the  house  they  were  suddenly  told 
by  the  Trustees,  without  any  previous  communication  or  intimation  of 
their  design,  that  they  had  changed  their  minds,  and  had  determined  to 
establish  the  School  in  Charlotteville,  not  offering  any  rational  motive 
for  their  conduct,  excepting  that  as  we  had  not  completed  the  house  at 
the  time  limited  in  their  order  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  any 
longer  bound  to  us;  at  which  time  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  Your 
Memorialists  to  have  finished  the  house,  owing  to  the  late  opening  of  the 
water  communication.  The  nails  which  were  purchased  the  Fall  before 
were  at  Fort  Erie,  and  could  not  be  procured  until  late  in  the  month  of 
May.  This  circumstance  was  well  known  to  the  Trustees. 

That  at  the  time  Your  Memorialists  procured  the  order  for  the  School 
they  offered  to  the  Trustees  a  house  for  the  teacher,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dover,  where  he  would  immediately  have  had  a  very  respectable  School 
until  the  Public  School  House  would  be  finished;  but  this  offer  was 
rejected. 

That  Your  Memorialists  have  been  at  great  expense  (relying  upon 
the  faith  of  the  Trustees)  to  erect  the  house,  which  could  now  be  finished 
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in  a  short  time,  and  that  they  have  no  means  of  indemnifying  themselves, 
should  the  school  be  permanently  established  in  Charlotteville;  the  sub¬ 
scription  being  for  the  express  purpose  of  building  a  house  for  the  use  of 
the  Public  School,  and  the  deed  for  the  land  whereon  the  house  is  erected  is 
given  to  the  Trustees  in  trust  for  the  same  purpose. 

Wherefore  Your  Memorialists  most  respectfully  pray  that  Your 
Honourable  House,  taking  into  account  the  allegations  herein  contained, 
will  direct  by  law  that  the  Public  School  for  the  District  of  London  shall 
be  permanently  established  in  the  Township  of  Woodhouse,  at  the  place 
where  the  house  erected  for  that  purpose  is  situated. 

And  Your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Henry  Van  Allen,17  Abraham  Rapelge,18  Henry  Bostwick.19 
Woodhouse,  District  of  London.20 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  what  had  happened  in  the  interval. 
The  Act  by  which  the  change  of  the  location  of  the  District  Public 
School  was  authorized  received  the  signature  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  March  16,  1808.  The  Trustees  were  then  approached 
by  the  committee  representing  the  citizens  of  the  village  of  Dover, 
and  gladly  gave  them  a  written  order  for  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  a  Public  School,  for  this  afforded  the  only  means  then  in 
sight  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  By  the 
following  spring  the  work  on  the  building  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  Head-master  determined  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Dover. 
On  April  18,  James  Mitchell,  ‘of  Charlotteville,’  purchased  two 
acres  of  land  near  the  head  of  what  is  now  Main  Street.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  removed  there  at  once,  for  when  he  made  a  second  pur¬ 
chase  of  some  fifteen  acres  near  the  first  on  May  1,  he  is  referred 
to  in  registering  the  deed  as  James  Mitchell,  ‘of  Woodhouse.’ 

Meanwhile  the  summer  wore  away.  Mr.  Mitchell  no  doubt 
had  occasion  to  meet  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time,  and  in  her 
pioneer  home  near  Vittoria  he  became  acquainted  with  the  charm¬ 
ing  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  an  acquaintanceship 
which  eventually  led  to  their  marriage.  Perhaps  some  such 
outcome  was  already  in  the  Head-master’s  mind.  At  any  rate, 
early  in  October  he  purchased  59  acres  of  land  in  Charlotteville. 
Of  this,  20  acres  was  on  the  southern  part  of  lot  23,  concession  two, 
on  the  northern  end  of  which  Colonel  Ryerson  resided.  He  did 
not  make  very  rapid  progress  in  the  clearing  of  this  land,  for  the 
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assessment  roll  for  the  township  for  the  year  ending  in  March, 
1810,  shows  that  while  he  had  become  the  owner  of  600  acres  of 
land  in  all,  but  one  acre  was  under  cultivation,  and  no  house  had 
as  yet  been  erected21, 22 

During  this  time  the  building  at  Dover  was  being  erected  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  unexpected  and  unavoidable  delays  occur¬ 
red.  The  builders  could  not  control  weather  conditions.  How 
inadequate  were  the  facilities  for  transportation  and  how  completely 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  waterway  which  Lake  Erie  provided 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  six  months  at  least  they  had  been 
forced  to  wait  for  a  supply  of  nails.  So  late  an  opening  of  navi¬ 
gation  as  the  latter  part  of  May  is  exceptional  and  extraordinary. 
But  because  of  this  seemingly  insignificant  circumstance  the  build¬ 
ing  remained  unfinished,  and  the  time  for  its  completion,  as  set 
by  the  Trustees  in  their  agreement  with  the  builders,  passed  by. 
The  old  nursery  jingle  that  records  how  a  battle  was  lost  "for  want 
of  a  horse  shoe  nail”  is  closely  paralleled.  For  want  of  nails  Dover 
lost  the  opportunity  of  securing  the  establishment  within  its 
borders  of  the  only  means  of  higher  education  possessed  for  many 
years  by  the  District  of  London,  and  that,  too,  when  the  building 
designed  and  erected  for  that  express  purpose  was  almost  completed. 

How  is  the  change  of  policy  of  the  Trustees  to  be  explained? 
Some  of  them  had  boys  of  school  age,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
anxious  to  have  the  school  within  easy  reach.  In  the  home  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson  the  eldest  sons,  George  and  Samuel,  were 
already  approaching  man’s  estate  and  may  not  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  improving  their  education  by  attending.  But  William 
and  John  were  of  age  to  profit  by  it,  while  Egerton,  the  future 
Superintendent  of  Education,  was  exhibiting  an  interest  in  books, 
and  Edwy  M.,  the  youngest  of  the  sons,  would  soon  be  able  to 
take  his  place  in  school.  In  the  home  of  another  of  the  Trustees, 
Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,  was  a  son,  George,  afterwards  a  Baptist 
Minister,  who  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  this  school.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were  many  others  who,  having  once 
realized  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  a  school  so  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  doubtless  used  their  influence  with  the  Trustees 
to  secure  its  establishment  in  their  locality. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  too,  saw  the  advantage  of  having  the  school 
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established  on  or  near  his  own  holdings,  where  he  could  conveniently 
devote  his  spare  moments  to  clearing  the  land  and  bringing  it  under 
cultivation.  The  fact  that  his  courtship  would  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  his  being  permanently  located  in  the  vicinity  may  not 
have  been  the  least  of  the  considerations  which  influenced  his 
decision. 

Advantage  was  accordingly  taken  of  the  failure  of  the  people 
of  Dover  to  have  the  building  ready  within  the  specified  time,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  building  was  told  that  the  Trustees 
had  decided  to  locate  the  school  in  Charlotteville.  With  this 
matter  definitely  settled,  Mr.  Mitchell  set  about  to  provide  the 
needed  accommodation.  On  a  sunny  slope  that  faced  the  south 
and  overlooked  a  broad  valley,  he  erected  a  commodious  and  com¬ 
fortable  two  storied  home  which  he  called  ‘The  Hermitage.’  Here 
the  District  Public  School  was  opened,  and  here  it  continued  to  be 
held  for  almost  a  decade. 

This  change  of  location  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
citizens  of  Dover  and  their  committee,  and  left  them  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  with  an  almost  completed  building  on  their 
hands,  which  would  not  now  be  used  as  a  Public  School,  and  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  subscriptions  and  the  deed  of 
the  site,  could  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Their  petition  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was  their  only  hope  of  redress, 
was  duly  read  but  no  further  action  was  taken  upon  it. 

No  records  have  been  found  to  show  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  Public  School  of  the  London  District  was  opened.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Mitchell  as  Head-master  was  evidently  made 
before  February  1,  1808,  the  date  at  which  the  petition  of  a  number 
of  residents  of  the  London  District  against  the  Act  was  read  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  for  it  speaks  of  the  Head-master  as  already 
nominated  by  the  Trustees.23  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  not 
put  into  operation  until  after  the  amendment  had  been  made  in 
the  School  Act,  as  the  Trustees  knew  they  had  no  power  to  alter 
the  site.  Permission  to  make  the  change  was  given  in  the  Act  of 
March  16,  1808.24  The  session  of  1810  closed  on  March  12.26 
The  “breach  of  faith’’  of  which  the  committee  from  Dover  com¬ 
plained  had  evidently  not  taken  place  at  that  time  or  the  petition 
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would  have  been  presented  during  that  session.  It  must  have 
occurred  between  March  12,  1810  and  the  beginning  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  session  on  February  1,  181 1.26  This  would  indicate  that 
the  opening  took  place  sometime  during  the  summer  or  fall  of  1810. 
In  a  list  of  some  of  the  earlier  Masters  of  the  District  Schools,  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  said  to  have  been  Master  of  the  London  District  School 
for  nine  years.27  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
in  1819. 28  This  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  already 
reached  that  the  school  was  first  opened  some  time  during  the  year 
1810. 

Though  the  Village  of  Dover  did  not  succeed  in  its  effort  to 
get  the  school  located  there,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  first 
building  in  the  London  District  erected  for  use  as  a  Public  School 
was  built  at  Dover  by  the  contributions  of  public  spirited  men.  At 
that  time  the  Village  of  Dover,  or  Dover  Mills,  as  it  was  commonly 
called,  did  not  occupy  the  present  site,  but  was  clustered  round  the 
mills  which  had  been  erected  beside  the  River  Lynn  not  far  from 
where  the  present  flour  mills  are  situated. 

The  little  village  fell  a  victim  to  the  torch  of  the  American 
invaders  in  May,  1814. 29  Tradition  says  that  but  two  houses 
remained  standing,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  school.  The 
building  which  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  original  school  stands  near 
the  head  of  Main  Street.  Years  went  by,  and  still  it  continued 
to  serve  the  little  community  in  this  capacity.  Shortly  after 
1837,  Lower  Dover,  as  the  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Patterson’s 
Creek  was  called,  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  more 
central  location  for  the  school  had  to  be  found.  A  small  cottage, 
which  is  still  standing,  was  erected  on  Nelson  Street,30  and  here 
the  children  received  their  common  school  education  until  a  pri¬ 
vately  conducted  Grammar  School  was  united  with  the  common 
school.  This  union  took  place  in  1858,  and  to  accommodate  the 
pupils  in  attendance  a  new  brick  building  was  erected  on  the  lot 
on  which  the  present  school  stands.31  An  old  resident  who  attended 
the  Nelson  Street  school  in  1854,  and  who  on  his  way  passed  the 

2eOnt.  Arch.,  1911,  p.  387. 

27Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  309. 

280wen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  186. 

20Report  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society,  p.  384. 

30Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 

31Minute  Books,  P.S.  Board,  Village  of  Dover. 
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building  already  referred  to  near  the  head  of  Main  Street,  says  that 
even  at  that  time  it  was  undoubtedly  very  old.  It  was  originally 
a  one  storey  building  of  two  rooms.  A  second  storey  was  added 
some  years  ago,  and  later  it  was  moved  back  from  the  street,  a  wing 
attached,  and  the  whole  veneered  with  brick.  Examination  made 
at  the  time  these  changes  were  being  made  showed  that  the  old 
building  had  a  heavy  frame  of  posts  and  beams.  The  timber  was 
oak  of  the  very  best  quality.  This  method  of  building  has  been 
so  long  abandoned  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  structure  belongs 
to  a  very  early  date.  In  all  probability  it  is  the  building  erected  in 
1809  or  1810.  It  stands  on  the  north  west  side  of  Main  Street 
and  about  one  hundred  yards  from  its  junction  with  the  county 
highway  that  leads  to  Simcoe. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  WAR  OF  1812  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

IN  the  year  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  petition 
regarding  the  location  of  the  London  District  Public  School 
the  war  with  the  United  States  broke  out.  The  older  boys  of 
the  schools  flocked  to  the  colours  to  stand  side  by  side  with  their 
fathers  in  defence  of  home  and  country,  while  the  younger  boys  had 
to  take  their  places  on  the  farms.  The  London  District  Public 
School  was  closed  and  its  Head-master  entered  the  first  regiment 
of  Norfolk  Militia  in  August,  1812.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
and  was  present  with  his  company  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lundy’s  Lane.  He  was  on  service  at  various  times  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  1814.1 

The  county  of  Norfolk  occupied  a  very  important  strategic 
position  during  the  war,  and  particularly  after  the  control  of  Lake 
Erie  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Turkey  Point 
was  an  important  outpost,  controlling  as  it  did  the  military  high¬ 
way  which  led  by  way  of  Brant’s  Ford  to  Burlington  Heights  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  was  always  the  possibility  of 
enemy  troops  being  landed  here  and  either  getting  in  the  rear  of 
the  forces  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  or  forcing  them  to  withdraw  to 
prevent  so  dangerous  a  movement.  Accordingly  detachments  of 
regulars  and  militia  were  maintained  both  at  Turkey  Point  and 
at  Dover  Mills.2  At  the  former  place,  had  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe’s  plans  been  permitted  to  materialize,  (see  page  37)  there 
would  have  been  a  strong  protective  work.  But,  as  it  was,  the 
post  was  without  means  of  defence.  The  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  Court  House,  while  the  buildings  used  by  the  commissary 
department  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  supplies  were  situated 
a  short  distance  to  the  north,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  Town 
of  Charlotteville.  At  Dover  Mills  they  used  the  mills  and  other 
buildings  belonging  to  Colonel  Robert  Nichol,  the  Quartermaster 

^wen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  187. 

2 Documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  upon  the  Niagara  Frontier  Vols 
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General  of  Militia,  and  representative  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  county  Militia,  one  regiment  of  which  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Colonel  Robert  Nichol,3  served  with  distinction  at  various  points 
outside  the  county.  In  August,  1812,  General  Brock  came  over¬ 
land  by  way  of  Brant’s  Ford  and  the  military  highway  to  Dover 
Mills.  There  he  collected  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
militia  and  embarked  with  them  to  meet  the  American  invaders  at 
the  Detroit  frontier.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Detroit,  and  the  Norfolk  Militia  shared  with  their  intrepid 
leader  the  honour  of  that  memorable  exploit. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1813, 4  when  the  Norfolk  troops  had  been 
temporarily  disbanded,  a  body  consisting  of  a  number  of  Americans 
and  disaffected  Canadians  assembled  and  began  a  marauding 
expedition  into  the  unprotected  territory.  Colonel  Henry  Bost- 
wick,  learning  of  their  presence,  called  a  meeting  at  Dover  Mills, 
at  which  plans  were  made  to  proceed  against  them.  Forty-five 
officers  and  men  of  the  Norfolk  Militia  volunteered  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Bostwick,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  eastward,  and  fell  in  with  the  marauders  just  outside  the 
county,  near  the  mouth  of  Nanticoke  Creek.  The  encounter  was 
brief,  but  at  its  close  several  of  the  invaders  lay  dead,  and  eighteen 
others  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Norfolk  Militia.  These 
eighteen  were  sent  to  Ancaster  where,  along  with  other  prisoners, 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Fifteen  were  found  guilty  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Eight  were  hanged,  and  the  remaining  seven 
were  sent  to  Lower  Canada  to  await  the  final  decision  of  the  Prince 
Regent  concerning  them.  The  President  of  Upper  Canada,  Major 
General  de  Rottenburg,  commanding  the  forces  of  the  province, 
was  so  pleased  with  this  exploit  that  he  issued  a  General  Order 
from  his  District  Headquarters  at  Kingston  publicly  thanking 
Colonel  Bostwick  and  his  men  for  “their  zeal  and  loyalty  in  plan¬ 
ning,  and  gallantry  in  carrying  into  execution  this  most  useful 
and  public  spirited  enterprise”.5 

In  May,  1814,  three  American  vessels  landed  a  force  at  Dover 


3Appendix,  35. 

4The  Cardinal  Facts  of  Canadian  History,  p.  93. 

‘History  of  tha  War  of  1812,  G.  Auchinleck,  p.  254-5. 
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which  burned  the  village,  and  then,  proceeding  up  the  Lake  shore, 
destroyed  the  mills  at  Port  Ryerse  and  at  Finch’s,  now  known  as 
the  Glen.  It  is  said  that  a  landing  was  attempted  at  Turkey  Point 
with  the  object  of  destroying  the  public  buildings  there,  but  that 
the  invaders  were  frightened  off  by  the  appearance  of  a  detachment 
of  troops.  The  London  District  Public  School  lay  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  path  of  the  marauders  and  so  escaped  destruction.6 

At  another  time  the  county  was  visited  by  a  party  of  mounted 
Americans  under  the  command  of  General  MacArthur.  These 
had  entered  the  province  from  the  west  by  way  of  the  Detroit  front¬ 
ier,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Grand  River.  Their  intention 
was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  American  forces  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  but  the  destruction  of  the  ferry  at  Brant’s  Ford,  and 
the  assembling  of  loyal  troops  to  dispute  the  crossing  of  the  river 
caused  them  to  abandon  their  project  and  turn  southward  along 
the  main  highway  towards  the  lake.  At  Malcolm’s  Mills  they  met 
a  small  force  of  Norfolk  and  Oxford  Militia  which  they  succeeded  in 
defeating  by  sending  a  detachment  down  the  stream  to  cross  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  Sovereign’s  Mills  at  Waterford  w'ere 
burned,  as  were  also  the  mills  on  the  River  Lynn  where  Simcoe  now 
stands.  Three  miles  to  the  south  they  encamped  for  the  night 
near  the  present  site  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  next  morning  they 
continued  their  march.  They  turned  westward  on  the  main  road 
which  led  through  Vittoria,  but  on  reaching  that  point  it  is  said 
that  the  leader  was  induced  to  spare  the  little  mill  on  the  bank  of 
Young’s  Creek.  Thence  they  turned  to  the  nortfrwest,  following 
the  road  along  the  bank  of  the  Creek,  past  the  site  of  the  first 
school  in  the  county,  and,  reaching  the  Talbot  Road,  they  followed 
it  and  finally  returned  to  American  territory.  Only  two  mills 
remained  within  the  county,  the  little  Russell  Mill  at  Vittoria, 
and  Captain  Backhouse’s  mill  in  the  township  of  Walsingham.7 

When  the  war  was  over,  James  Mitchell  returned  to  his  duties 
as  Head-master  of  the  London  District  Public  School.  He  was  an 
excellent  Classical  scholar,  and  apparently  a  successful  teacher. 
He  continued  in  charge  of  this  school  until  1819  when  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  District  Court.  This  position  he  held  for 


documentary  History  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Niagara  Frontier,  Part  I, 
pp.  14^16. 
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nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  then  retired  to  his  farm,  where  he 
spent  his  remaining  years  until  his  death  in  1852. 8 

Near  the  front  of  this  farm  is  a  small  hill  partially  enclosed 
by  trees.  To  the  southward  it  overlooks  the  spot  where  for  nine 
years  James  Mitchell  conducted  London  District’s  first  Public 
School.  Westward  it  overlooks  a  valley,  the  broad  fields  of  which 
he  cleared  from  the  unbroken  forest.  There,  beside  his  wife  and 
several  members  of  his  family,  this  pioneer  scholar,  schoolmaster, 
soldier,  and  judge  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  spreading  branches 
of  an  enormous  black  cherry  tree,  which  still,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century,  stretches  its  arms  protectingly 
aver  his  grave. 


8Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  186. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONFLICT  IN  THE  LEGISLATURE 

SO  far,  the  only  provision  for  education  made  by  the  Legislature 
was  for  secondary  schools.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  go 
back  some  years  in  order  to  trace  the  progress  that  was  being 
made  in  common  or  elementary  school  legislation.  The  first 
effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  was  made 
in  1810,  when  bills  to  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose  and  to 
alter  and  amend  the  existing  Public  School  Act  were  introduced 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At  this  time  Captain  Benajah 
Mallory  was  representative  for  Oxford  and  Middlesex,  and  Philip 
Sovereign1  for  Norfolk.  Both  supported  the  bills,  but  though 
these  had  the  sanction  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  they  were 
effectively  blocked  by  the  Legislative  Council.  In  1811  a  further 
effort  was  made  to  alter  and  restrict  the  Public  School  Act,  but 
it  met  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislative  Council  as 
had  its  predecessors.2 

These  bills  show  how  completely  the  two  Houses  were  at 
variance  on  the  question  of  education.  The  House  of  Assembly 
sponsored  common  school  education,  or  education  for  the  masses, 
and  sought  to  limit  or  abolish  the  Public  Schools  which,  in  addition 
to  their  being  controlled  almost  exclusively  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  schools  which  benefited  only  the  privileged 
few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  opposed  common  schools 
from  the  belief  that  general  education  was  not  desirable  and  might 
be  positively  dangerous.  They  sought  to  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  the  Public  Schools  and  make  them  a  permanent  part  of  the 
educational  system.  Neither  was  willing  to  yield,  and  so  advance¬ 
ment  of  both  types  of  education  was  delayed. 

In  the  session  of  1812  the  struggle  was  renewed.  A  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Public  School  Act,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Willcocks  and  Philip  Sovereign,  the  latter  of  whom  was  member  for 
Norfolk,  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  but  promptly  rejected  by 
the  Council.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  that  the  Public  School 


xAppendix,  36. 

2Ont.  Archives,  1911. 
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Act  was  unpopular.  A  petition  from  the  District  of  Newcastle, 
signed  by  52  persons,  claimed  that  the  appropriation  was  “entirely 
useless  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  District  in  general,”  and  asked 
for  aid  for  common  schools.  A  largely  signed  petition  from 
the  Midland  District  expressed  the  same  opinion.  Another  from 
the  Midland  District,  to  which  sixty-four  signatures  were  attached, 
stated  that  the  Act  was  “found  by  experience  not  to  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  institution,  instead  of  aiding 
the  middling  and  poorer  class  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  casts 
money  into  the  lap  of  the  rich,  who  are  sufficiently  able  without 
public  assistance  to  support  a  school  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  one  established  by  law.”3 

The  failure  of  the  Public  School  Act  of  1807  to  provide  locally 
the  desired  facilities  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  schools 
which  were  intended  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  nearer 
home.  One  of  these  was  the  Ernestown  Academy,  opened  at 
Bath  in  1811,  “under  the  Superintendence  of  an  experienced 
preceptor.”4  Another  was  that  of  the  Midland  School  Society, 
established  at  Kingston.  This  school  was  conducted  on  the 
monitorial  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  is  of  especial  interest 
as  an  effort  to  introduce  into  Upper  Canada  one  of  the  two  moni¬ 
torial  systems  that  were  then  struggling  for  the  upper  hand  in 
England.  The  Midland  School  Society  was  incorporated  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1815.  Difficulties  arose,  however,  and 
it  was  not  until  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  really  carried  out. 

There  was  also  another  way  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  education  among  the  masses.  Enter¬ 
prising  men  travelled  from  place  to  place  and  conducted  classes 
in  special  subjects  wherever  they  could  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils.  Two  such  persons  visited  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
probably  in  1817  or  1818,  and  lectured  on  English  Grammar.  To 
Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  who  was  one  of  their  pupils  and  later  assisted 
them  in  the  work  of  teaching,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
account : 

“At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  English  language  given  by  two  professors,  the  one  an 


3Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  76,  77. 
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Englishman,  and  the  other  an  American,  who  taught  nothing  but  English 
grammar.  They  professed  in  one  course  of  instruction,  by  lectures,  to 
enable  a  diligent  pupil  to  parse  any  sentence  in  the  English  language. 
I  was  sent  to  attend  these  lectures,  the  only  boarding  abroad  for  school 
instruction  I  ever  enjoyed.  My  previous  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
grammar  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  gave  me  an  advantage  over 
other  pupils,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  course  I  was  generally  called 
up  to  give  visitors  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  the  system,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  effective  I  have  ever  witnessed,  having  charts,  etc. 
to  illustrate  the  agreement  and  government  of  words. 

This  whole  course  of  instruction  by  two  able  men,  who  did  nothing 
but  teach  grammar  from  one  week's  end  to  another  had  to  me  all  the 
attraction  and  charm  of  a  new  discovery.  It  gratified  both  curiosity 
and  ambition,  and  I  pursued  it  with  absorbing  interest.  The  same 
professors  obtained  sufficient  encouragement  to  give  a  second  course  of 
instruction  and  lectures  at  Vittoria,  and  one  of  them  becoming  ill,  the 
other  solicited  my  father  to  allow  me  to  assist  him,  as  it  would  be  useful 
to  me  while  it  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Thus,  before 
I  was  sixteen,  I  was  inducted  as  a  teacher,  by  lecturing  on  my  native 
language.  This  course  of  instruction  and  exercises  in  English  has  proved 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me,  not  less  in  enabling  me  to  study  foreign 
languages  than  in  using  my  own.”5 


5The  Story  of  My  Life,  pp.  24,  25. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS 

DURING  the  years  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
making  a  strenuous  fight  for  popular  education  only  a  few 
common  or  elementary  schools  are  definitely  known  to  have 
been  in  operation  in  Norfolk  county.  In  1807  and  1808,  and  again 
in  1810,  Richard  William  Dease  taught  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Williams,  on  the  line  between  the  Townships  of  Charlotteville 
and  Walsingham.  This  was  already  a  community  of  some  im¬ 
portance  with  a  growing  settlement  around  it. 

The  accompanying  account  for  tuition  shows  that  Mr.  Dease 
was  teaching  during  each  of  the  years  mentioned.1  It  is  likely  that 
he  taught  also  in  the  year  1809,  though  no  receipts  for  this  year  have 
been  found.  The  teacher  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Peace  at  this 
time,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  from  the  London 
District  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  1808,  asking  for  a  change 
in  the  Tax  Act  which  would  make  the  taxes  of  non-residents  payable 
not  to  the  District  in  which  the  owners  resided  but  to  the  District 
in  which  the  lands  were  situated.2 

About  the  same  time  Mrs.  Perry  taught  at  Vittoria,  the  school 
being  held  in  a  building  originally  erected  by  the  Tisdale  Brothers 
for  a  store.  Until  a  few  years  ago  this  building  was  still  standing 
and  was  used  as  a  woodshed  at  the  Tisdale  home.  Another 
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teacher  of  this  time  was  Amos  Dodge,  though  the  exact  date  of 
his  teaching  is  not  known.  Neither  is  it  known  just  where  the 
school  was  situated,  though  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Vittoria, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  boarded  at  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Tisdale.3 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  accompanying  subscription  list 
which  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  the  Norfolk  Historical  Society 
and  reproduced  with  their  permission. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SCHOOLING,  ETC. 
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Though  this  interesting  document  is  without  date  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  made  before  the  year  1816.  The  sub¬ 
scribers,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  all  lived  in  the  south  western 
part  of  the  township  of  Charlotteville,  or  on  some  of  the  nearest 
lots  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Walsingham.  The  accompanying 
map  gives  the  location  of  their  holdings. 

Two  circumstances  help  to  fix  the  date  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  The  first  is  the  salary  paid  to  the  teacher,  amounting 
to  £20  per  quarter.  In  1817  the  average  fees  per  quarter  in  the 
township  in  which  this  school  was  located  were  12s.  6d.  per  child, 
which  is  practically  the  average  paid  at  that  time  throughout  the 
entire  London  District.4  The  minimum  number  of  scholars 


3PaImer  Collection. 

4Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 
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required  to  entitle  a  school  to  share  in  the  grants  that  had  been 
established  in  the  previous  year  was  twenty.  If,  however,  we 


Southwestern  Part  of  Charlotteville  Showing  Lots  Held  by  School 

Subscribers 
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allow  twenty-five  scholars  as  in  this  school,  then  the  amount 
received  by  the  teacher  would  be  £15  12s.  6d.  per  quarter,  or  a 
maximum  of  £62  10s.  per  year.  The  amount  apportioned  to 
London  District  from  the  Legislative  Grant  was  £600.  Of  this 
£100  might  be  employed  by  the  District  Board  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  schools.  Even  if  the  entire  grant  was  distributed 
to  the  forty  schools  which  participated  in  it  in  1817  it  would  amount 
to  only  £15  per  school  per  annum.  The  total  amount  which  the 
teacher  could  expect  to  receive  for  a  school  of  this  size  would 
therefore  be  £77  10s.  per  year.  It,  therefore,  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  the  subscribers  of  this  early  school  provided 
for  a  salary  amounting  to  £80  per  annum  they  were  not  depending 
upon  its  being  supplemented  by  an  allowance  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  Act  granting  such  allowance  went  into  effect  in 
1816,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  subscription  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date. 

A  second  reason  for  placing  the  date  prior  to  1816  is  the  fact 
that  Peter  Teeple,  Esq.,5  the  subscriber  whose  name  heads  the 
list,  left  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Oxford 
at  about  the  time  referred  to.  All  accounts  of  the  life  of  Peter 
Teeple  agree  in  the  statement  that  this  change  was  made  shortly 
after  the  war  of  1812,  but  none  of  them  gives  the  exact  date.6 
However,  he  was  already  a  resident  of  the  township  of  Oxford  on 
Dec.  24,  1817,  for  on  that  date  he  presided  as  chairman  at  a  meeting 
held  there  to  formulate  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  sent  out  by 
Robert  Gourlay.7  The  fact  that  he  was  selected  by  the  “Resident 
Landowners  of  the  township  to  occupy  the  chair  goes  to  show 
that  he  was  already  well  known  among  them,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  unless  he  had  been  resident  there  for  a  year  or 
more  at  the  very  least. 

There  is  even  a  possibility  that  the  date  may  have  been  still 
earlier.  ‘P.  Teemple’  became  a  member  of  King  Hiram  Lodge, 
township  of  West  Oxford,  in  1813.  He  was  a  Stewart  in  1817  and 
Junior  Warden  in  1818.  The  name  is  variously  written  as  ‘P. 
Teemple,  P.  Teepel,  and  Peter  Temple,’  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  old  Norfolk  Pioneer8.  If,  therefore,  his 
affiliation  with  this  Lodge  was  subsequent  to  his  removal  to  Oxford, 

6Appendix,  37. 

Tioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  132. 

7Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  308. 

8PIistory  of  Freemasonry,  J.  Ross  Robertson,  Vol.  1,  pp.  950,  951. 
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as  no  doubt  it  was,  this  document  must  belong  to  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1813  at  the  very  latest. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  subscribers 
were  willing  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
amount  per  child  per  quarter  is  16  shillings  for  tuition,  with  an 
additional  Is.  7]4,A.  for  rent  of  the  house,  or  17s.  7;kfd,  in  all. 
A  year’s  education  for  a  child  would  therefore  cost  £3  10s.  5d. 
As  late  as  1817  the  common  labourer  received  but  £22  10s.  per 
year.  He  would  therefore  have  to  work  a  month  and  a  half  to 
pay  for  the  schooling  of  one  child.  This  sum  would  have  paid  for 
3^2  acres  of  improved  land  at  the  price  then  prevailing  of  20s.  per 
acre.  It  would  have  required  the  sale  of  over  70  lbs.  of  butter  at 
Is.  per  lb.  It  was  equal  to  the  value  of  sheep,  half  the  value 
of  an  ox,  or  two  thirds  the  value  of  a  good  cow.  To  educate  his 
five  children  for  one  year  the  first  subscriber  on  the  list  would 
have  had  to  sell  the  best  work  horse  he  possessed.  The  widow  who 
found  it  necessary  to  work  for  her  support  would  have  been  obliged 
to  give  the  entire  proceeds  of  3^  months’  labour  for  the  education 
of  one  child.9 

Good  pine  lumber  was  at  that  time  worth  £2  10s.  per  thousand 
feet.  The  toll  for  sawing  was  one  half,  so  that  in  reality  two 
thousand  feet  had  to  be  produced  to  bring  in  this  amount.  To 
pay  for  the  education  of  one  child  for  a  year  would  therefore  have 
required  more  than  2800  feet  of  the  best  pine  lumber.  To-day 
such  lumber,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  is  worth  $150  per  thousand  feet. 
In  terms  of  present  prices,  therefore,  a  year’s  education  cost 
$420.00.  To  this  cost  of  tuition  must  be  added  the  cost  of  books, 
though  these  to  be  sure  were  passed  from  one  to  another  and  had 
to  do  service  many  times  over.  The  old  day  book  of  the  Tisdale 
Store  at  Vittoria  shows  that  in  1816  a  spelling  book  cost  3s.,  a 
quire  of  paper  cost  5s.  6d.,  while  a  like  amount  had  to  be  paid  for 
an  arithmetic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  schools  were 
in  operation  in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  townships, 
but  records  of  them,  unfortunately,  have  not  been  preserved,  as 
they  were  purely  private  undertakings  and  as  yet  received  neither 
aid  nor  recognition  from  the  Legislature.  They  provided,  however, 
the  only  means  of  education  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  of  the  county  had  access,  for  the  District  School  was  too 
distant  and  too  expensive  to  be  of  use  to  very  many. 


9Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  pp.  354-5. 
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THE  FIRST  COMMON  SCHOOL  ACT 

THE  year  1816  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  educational  history 
of  Upper  Canada.  At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  His 
Excellency,  Francis  Gore,  Esquire,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
called  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  need  for  further 
provision  for  education.  “The  District  Schools  instituted  by  law, 
and  admirably  fitted  as  a  step  between  Elementary  Schools  and  a 
Seminary  for  higher  branches  of  Education,  will  not,  without 
further  aid,  produce  sufficient  advantage  for  the  youth  of  this 
province.”1  Of  the  three  steps  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
only  the  middle  one  had  as  yet  been  provided,  and  it  had  taken 
nine  ygars  of  experiment  with  this  very  defective  means  of  ascent 
to  bring  about  a  realization  that  something  more  practical  and  more 
complete  was  required. 

The  matter  thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  Assembly,  where,  on  motion  of 
Col.  Robert  Nichol,  the  energetic  and  aggressive  member  for 
Norfolk,  a  select  committee  on  education  was  appointed.  This 
committee  brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions.  They  deprecated 
the  necessity  of  sending  young  men  out  of  the  province  to  complete 
their  education,  especially  when  we  wish  them  to  “imbibe  pre¬ 
dilections  friendly  to  our  different  establishments,  and  attached 
to  our  Parent  State.”  They  pointed  out  the  difficulties  involved 
in  sending  them  to  England,  and  urged  the  importance  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  university  hereafter.  They  regretted  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  promote  education  among  the  poorer  inhibitants.  The 
benefits  of  a  common  school  education  should  be  extended  through¬ 
out  the  whole  province,  and  the  laudable  zeal  the  people  had  shown 
in  this  particular  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  the  advantages  confidently  expected  from  the 
District  institutions  and  Grammar  Schools  had  “fallen  short  of 
their  object.”2 


^oc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  84. 

2Ont.  Arch.,  1912,  p.  207-8. 
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The  Committee  then  introduced  a  bill  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools.  It  met  the  approval 
of  the  Assembly,  and  was  passed  by  the  Council  without  amend¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  first  Common  School  Act  and  is  worthy  of 
special  attention. 

It  provided,  first  of  all,  for  a  grant  of  £6,000  a  year  and  appor¬ 
tioned  it  among  the  Districts,  at  that  time  ten  in  number,  viz., 
Midland,  Eastern,  Home,  Joh/istown,  London,  Gore,  Niagara, 
Western,  Newcastle  and  Ottawa,  the  amount  varying  according 
to  the  need  of  the  District.  The  amount  assigned  to  the  London 
District  was  £600  per  annum. 

It  gave  authority  to  the  "inhabitants  of  any  Town,  Township, 
village  or  place”  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  Common  Schools,  and,  on  providing  a  school, 
engaging  to  furnish  twenty  or  more  scholars  and  providing  in  part 
for  the  payment  of  a  teacher,  to  meet  after  due  notice  and  appoint 
"three  fit  and  discreet  persons  Trustees  to  said  Common  School.” 

The  Trustees  were  given  power  to  “examine  into  the  moral 
character  and  capacity”  of  any  applicant  for  the  position  of  teacher, 
and  if  satisfied,  to  make  the  appointment.  The  only  restriction 
placed  upon  them  in  this  respect  was  that  the  teacher  must  be  a 
British  subject  by  birth  or  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
Trustees  were  further  empowered  to  remove  the  teacher  for  mis¬ 
demeanor  or  impropriety  of  conduct,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  District  Board  of  Education. 

The  Trustees  were  also  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  schools  as  they  deemed  fit,  to  report  every  three  months  to 
the  District  Board  the  books  used  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted.  The  District  Board  might  rescind  the  rules  or  order  a 
change  of  books  if  they  deemed  such  action  expedient.  They 
were  further  required  to  report  annually  to  the  District  Board  the 
state  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  scholars,  the  state  of  education, 
the  different  branches  taught  and  any  other  matters  that  would 
tend  towards  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

The  District  Boards,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  "fit  and 
discreet  persons”  in  each  District,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  They  were  to  superintend  the  schools  of 
the  District,  to  make  a  report  annually  of  their  state  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature,  and  to  divide 
the  grant  for  the  District  among  the  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  scholars  being  educated.  No  school,  however,  was  to 
receive  more  than  £25  annually,  and  no  grant  was  to  be  paid 
unless  the  Trustees  sent  in  the  required  reports.  The  District 
Board  might  also  expend  not  more  than  £100  of  the  grant  for  the 
purchase  of  proper  books  to  be  distributed  as  they  saw  fit  to  the 
Common  Schools.  The  sum  of  money  apportioned  to  each  school 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  of  the  school  on  presentation  of  a 
certificate  showing  that  he  had  "well  demeaned  himself  for  six 
months”  and  had  taught  not  fewer  than  twenty  scholars. 

The  provision  for  Common  School  education  was  exceedingly 
liberal  when  we  consider  the  financial  situation  of  the  province, 
though  the  actual  provision  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  need. 
Possibly  the  chief  defect  of  the  Act  was  the  clause  which  permitted 
the  establishment  of  a  school  whenever  twenty  scholars  could  be 
secured.  This  led  to  an  undue  multiplication  of  schools,  with  a 
consequent  lessening  of  the  grant  to  each,  and  at  a  later  date  an 
effort  had  to  be  made  to  restrict  their  numbers. 

Some  effort  to  bring  a  degree  of  uniformity  is  seen,  since  each 
District  Board  was  required  to  superintend  the  schools  of  the 
District,  to  approve  or  disallow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Trustees  and  to  determine  whether  the  text-books  in  use  were 
satisfactory.  There  was,  however,  no  means  of  securing  uni¬ 
formity  in  these  matters  throughout  the  Province,  each  District 
Board  being  a  law  unto  itself.  The  lack  of  some  competent  central 
authority  was  soon  felt,  and  this  led  before  long  to  an  effort  to 
provide  a  suitable  remedy. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  Trustees  of  each  school.  There  was,  therefore,  no  guarantee  of 
either  competency  or  scholarship  as  the  Trustees  were  not  always 
capable  of  deciding  these  important  matters.  Nor  was  any 
adequate  check  placed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  school,  for  the  only 
requirement  for  securing  the  grant  was  the  Trustees’  certificate 
that  the  teacher’s  conduct  had  been  satisfactory  and  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  in  attendance  had  been  twenty  or  more. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
this  Act  was  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  Common  School  education. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  teacher  remaining  the  same,  the  sum  to 
be  raised  by  fees  was  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  grant.  This 
might  reach  £25  per  annum.  Consequently  with  an  attendance 
of  twenty  pupils  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  £l  5s.  per  child 
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per  annum,  or  6s.  3d.  per  quarter.  The  average  amount  paid  in 
1817  according  to  the  information  collected  by  Robert  Gourlay3 
was  12s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  reduction  accordingly  amounted 
to  one  third  of  the  original  cost. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Act  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  state’s  responsibility,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  The  appropriation  of  the  public  funds, 
the  common  property  of  all  the  citizens,  for  the  maintenance  of 
common  schools  is  an  admission  that  this  is  a  matter  of  common 
interest,  and  is  a  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  free 
schools,  where  the  entire  cost  of  erection  and  maintenance  is  borne, 
not  by  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  being  educated,  but 
by  the  entire  community. 

Another  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  stimulate  the  establishment 
of  common  schools.  Localities  that  before  had  found  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  school  too  burdensome,  were  now  able,  with  the  aid 
received  from  the  government,  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  county  of 
Norfolk  made  rapid  strides  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  the 
people  were  anxious  to  secure  for  their  children  the  opportunity  of 
an  education  such  as  they  could  not  provide  from  their  own  slender 
means. 

Who  were  the  first  members  of  the  London  District  Board  of 
Education?  In  1822  it  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
James  Mitchell,  John  Rolph,4  J.  B.  Askin,5  George  C.  Salmon,6 
and  John  Backhouse.7  This  list  had  probably  undergone  some 
changes  since  the  Act  went  into  operation  in  1816.  James  Mitchell 
was  then  Judge  of  the  District  Court.  At  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Common  School  Act  he  was  Headmaster  of  the  London 
District  Public  School,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he  would 
be  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  while  holding  this 
position.  But  on  his  appointment  as  Judge  in  1819,  he  had  resigned 
the  Headmastership.  His  appointment  as  member  of  the  District 
Board  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  subsequent  to  1819. 


3Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 

^Appendix.  38. 

6Appendix,  39. 

6Appendix,  40. 

7Fothergill,  A  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Canada. 
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In  the  year  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  in  Norfolk  county  was  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. : 


Township 

Wh\en  Settled 

No.  of  People  No. 

of  Schools  Fees  per  qr 

Windham 

1794 

293 

2 

Townsend 

1796 

716 

4 

12s.  6d. 

Woodhouse 

1794 

711 

3 

12s.  6d. 

Charlotteville 

1793 

900 

5 

12s.  6d 

Walsingham 

1791 

337 

2 

10s.  Od. 

Middleton 

1815 

— 

0 

Total 

2957 

16 

The  total  population  of  London  District  is  given  as  7917,  and 
the  total  number  of  schools  as  40. 8 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  schools  are  reported  for  either  Middleton 
or  Houghton  townships.  These  townships  had  been  set  apart 
in  1797  as  a  part  of  the  school  reserve.  The  land  within  them  had 
not  yet  been  placed  upon  the  market,  so  they  remained  still  without 
settlers.  The  five  schools  mentioned  as  situated  in  Charlotteville 
include  the  District  Public  School,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 
common  schools  in  this  township  was  four,  the  same  as  in  Towns¬ 
end.  In  the  entire  London  District  there  was  at  this  time  only 
one  other  township,  Oxford,  that  had  as  many  as  four  common 
schools  in  operation.  Throughout  the  entire  District  there  was 
one  school  for  every  198  persons,  and  in  Norfolk  county,  one  for 
every  185. 

That  neither  Public  nor  Common  Schools  succeeded  in  fully 
meeting  the  expectations  of  all  concerned  is  evident  from  a  letter 
written  to  Robert  Gourlay  in  1818,  by  Mr.  William  Crooks  of  the 
township  of  Grimsby,  from  which  the  following  is  copied : 

“The  state  of  education  is  also  at  a  very  low  ebb,  not  only  in  this 
Township,  but  generally  throughout  the  District;  although  the  liberality 
of  the  legislature  has  been  great  in  support  of  the  district  schools,  (giving 
to  the  teachers  of  each  £100  per  annum),  yet  they  have  been  productive 
of  little  or  no  good  hitherto,  for  this  obvious  cause,  they  are  looked  upon 
as  seminaries  exclusively  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society,  and  to  which  the  poor  man’s  child 
is  considered  as  unfit  to  be  admitted.  From  such  causes,  instead  of  their 


8Gourlay,  Statistical  Account,  Vol.  I,  p.  354. 
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being  a  benefit  to  the  province,  they  are  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  the  heads 
of  most  of  them  are  at  this  moment  enjoying  their  situations  as  comfort¬ 
able  sinecures.  Another  class  of  schools  has  within  a  short  time  been 
likewise  founded  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legislative  purse,  denominated 
common  or  parish  schools,  but  like  the  preceding,  the  anxiety  of  the 
teacher  employed,  seems  more  alive  to  his  stipend  than  the  advancement 
of  the  education  of  those  placed  under  his  care:  from  the  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages  thus  held  out,  we  have  been  inundated  with  the  worthless  scum, 
under  the  character  of  schoolmasters,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  every  other 
country  where  the  knowledge  has  been  promulgated,  of  the  easy  means 
our  laws  afford  of  getting  a  living  here,  by  obtaining  a  parish  school,  which 
is  done  upon  the  recommendation  of  some  few  freeholders,  getting  his 
salary  from  the  public,  and  making  his  employers  contribute  handsomely 
besides. 

It  is  true,  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  government,  and  the  proper 
books  prescribed  for  their  use;  but  scarcely  in  one  case  in  ten  are  they 
adhered  to,  for  in  the  same  class  you  will  frequently  see  one  child  with 
Noah  Webster’s  spelling  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  next  with  Lindley 
Murray's.  However  prone  the  teachers  are  to  variety  in  their  schools, 
much  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  trustees,  who  are  in  many  instances 
too  careless,  and,  I  might  almost  add,  too  ignorant  to  discriminate  right 
from  wrong,  in  the  trust  they  have  undertaken  for  the  public  benefit.  It 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  why  the  parish  school  system  should 
meet  with  almost  universal  reprobation  from  most  discerning  men. 

Of  these  parish  schools,  we  are  burdened  with  a  liberal  share,  having 
no  less  than  three  of  them.  If  the  establishment  of  this  system  was  meant 
by  the  legislature  to  abbreviate  the  present  enormous  price  of  education 
they  have  been  miserably  deceived;  for  I  can  see  no  alteration  or  reduction 
from  the  charge  made  before  the  passing  of  the  act.  The  price  then  was 
12s.  6d.,  and  is  now  the  same  per  quarter."9 

We  would  fain  believe  that  this  picture  of  the  state  of  education 
is  considerably  overdrawn.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Public 
Schools  were  unpopular  with  the  masses  because  they  were  looked 
upon  as  schools  for  the  rich,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  they  were  all 
inefficient,  or  that  the  masters  were  all  indolent  or  incompetent. 
Several  of  the  schools  had  a  reputation  for  successful  work  that 
attracted  pupils  from  long  distances,  and  some  of  the  masters  were 
men  who  in  point  of  scholarship  and  ability  were  excelled  by  few 
teachers  of  the  present  day.  The  Headmaster  of  the  London 
District  School  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen 
University,  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  a  man  whose  out¬ 
standing  ability  led  to  his  appointment  as  District  Judge,  though 
he  was  without  any  special  legal  training. 


9Gourlay,  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  433. 
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Nor  were  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  all  “worthless 
scum.”  Some  of  them  at  any  rate  won  considerable  distinction 
and  their  names  became  household  words.  Even  after  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  their  work  was  recalled  and  they  were  spoken 
of  with  grateful  remembrance.  Mention  may  here  be  made  of 
William  Pitt  Gilbert,  the  teacher  of  the  first  school  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  as  already  told  in  the  account 
given  of  his  work  by  one  of  his  pupils.  In  connection  with  a  single 
school  in  the  township  of  Woodhouse,  Doan’s  school,  the  following 
are  named  as  outstanding  men:  Messrs.  John  Tolmie,  Folsom, 
Lateret,  Flint,  Patterson,  Dodge  and  Jonas  Chamberlain.10  The 
truth  is  that  then,  as  now,  the  people  got  just  about  what  they 
were  willing  to  pay  for.  Any  community  that  paid  a  reasonable 
salary  and  afforded  satisfactory  living  conditions  could  secure  and 
retain  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher.  Such  wholesale  con¬ 
demnation  of  teachers  as  already  quoted  was  no  more  merited  then 
than  are  similar  statements  that  are  often  made  to-day.  There 
were  incompetent  teachers  in  pioneer  days,  just  as  there  are  now, 
and  just  as  there  were  and  still  are  incompetent  farmers  and  law¬ 
yers,  doctors  and  politicians,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  matter-of-fact 
pioneer  was  any  more  tolerant  of  incompetency  than  the 
present  generation. 


10YV.  W.  Pegg,  in  The  British  Canadian,  30  Dec.  1896. 
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FOR  the  three  years  that  followed  the  passing  of  the  Common 
School  Act  (1816)  there  were  repeated  attempts  by  various 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  modify  the  existing 
Public  School  Act.  But  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  were  still 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  and  it  was  not  until  1819  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Act  was  passed.  The  chief  features  of  the 
original  Act  were  continued,  but  some  notable  changes  were  made. 

One  of  the  new  features  was  the  provision  for  a  public  examina¬ 
tion.  This  examination  was  intended  to  aid  in  popularizing  the 
District  Schools.  The  Trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  were 
required  to  attend  in  order  that  their  presence  and  their  interest 
might  act  as  a  stimulus  and  that  their  annual  report  might  be 
based  upon  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 
The  parents  of  the  scholars  and  others  who  were  interested  in 
the  schools  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  progress  the  children 
were  making,  and  the  Headmaster  was  always  at  great  pains  to 
make  the  best  showing  possible.  The  school  examinations  were 
often  referred  to  in  the  local  newspapers,  which  gave  considerable 
space  to  accounts  of  their  special  programmes  and  other  features. 
These  papers  were  frankly  appreciative  of  good  work  done,  but 
often  times  they  as  frankly  censured  parents  and  others  for  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  schools.  Long  after  the  causes  which  had 
brought  them  into  existence  had  passed  away,  public  examinations 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  schools. 
Many  to-day  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  part  which  these 
examinations  played  during  their  own  school  days. 

Another  provision  was  the  requirement  of  an  annual  report. 
This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance.  It  was  the  first  check  placed 
upon  the  operation  of  the  schools,  and  enabled  the  Legislature  in 
a  measure  to  determine  what  was  being  accomplished  and  whether 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  was  warranted  in  any  particular 
school.  It  fell  short,  however,  of  anything  approaching  uniformity 
in  the  different  schools.  The  reports  would  naturally  be  influenced 
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by  local  conditions  and  by  the  enthusiasm  which  a  Headmaster 
was  able  to  create  through  a  well  arranged  examination.  Much 
depended  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  Headmaster  and  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  Trustees.  Such  a  scheme  could  not  be  expected  to  give 
as  reliable  information  regarding  the  schools  as  inspection  by  an 
impartial  official,  competent  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  progress  who  would  see  the  school  under  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  not  when  the  pupils  were  especially  drilled  and 
instructed  for  exhibition. 

There  was  also  provision  for  the  free  education  of  ten  promising 
scholars  from  the  common  schools  of  the  District.  This  was  an 
effort  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who  complained  that  the 
Public  Schools  were  of  no  use  to  the  poorer  citizens  since  these 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  demanded.  It  was  hoped  in  this 
way  to  make  these  schools  more  popular  and  to  win  friends  for 
them  among  those  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  or  were  actively 
opposed  to  them. 

Unfortunately  this  provision  did  not  go  far  enough  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  was  intended.  It  afforded  some  needed  relief  to  those 
who  resided  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  schools,  but  for  those 
living  at  a  distance  the  chief  obstacle  to  attendance  was  not  the 
fees  for  tuition  but  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging.  For  this  reason 
the  well  meant  provision  for  free  tuition  remained  practically  a 
dead  letter.  In  fact  at  a  time  considerably  later  the  only  Public 
School  in  which  scholars  were  being  educated  free  of  cost  was  that 
of  the  Gore  District. 

Under  the  original  law  the  Headmaster  was  sure  of  the  annual 
grant  of  £100  no  matter  how  few  the  scholars  in  attendance.  But 
the  new  Act  provided  that  in  the  case  of  newly  appointed  Head¬ 
masters  the  annual  grant  from  the  government  should  be  £50 
instead  of  £100  unless  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  ten.  To 
protect  Masters  already  engaged,  who  might  be  considered  to  have 
some  ‘vested  right’  in  the  grant,  this  section  was  made  to  apply 
to  new  appointments  only.  There  was  accordingly  some  stimulus 
to  encourage  the  new  incumbent  of  the  position  to  exert  himself 
sufficiently  to  secure  and  retain  at  least  the  minimum  number  of 
pupils  required  by  law  to  entitle  him  to  the  additional  £50. 

So  far  as  the  London  District  School  is  concerned,  this  stimulus 
appears  either  to  have  been  unnecessary,  or  to  have  done  its  work 
exceptionally  well.  At  any  rate  the  numbers  in  attendance  in 
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1821  and  1822  under  the  Headmaster  appointed  to  succeed  Judge 
Mitchell  were  much  in  excess  of  the  requirement,  for  the  future 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  his  position  as  usher,  had 
from  40  to  50  pupils  under  his  charge.1 

About  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  first  Headmaster 
of  the  London  District  School,  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  District  Court.  His  home,  in  which  for  the  past  nine  years 
the  school  had  been  conducted,  was  no  longer  available.  The  new 
Act  provided  that  the  school  should  be  “holden  in  the  Town  of 
Vittoria.”  From  this  time  until  the  removal  of  the  school  to 
London,  the  District  School  had  no  fixed  location,  but  was  held 
wherever  a  suitable  place  could  be  found.  At  one  time  it  is  said 
to  have  been  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  Vittoria,  at  another 
in  part  of  a  building  once  used  by  Thomas  Finch  as  a  hotel.  Then 
it  was  held  in  the  District  Court  House.  After  the  burning  of  the 
Court  House  in  1825  local  accounts  say  that  it  was  held  in  what 
was  called  the  Potts’  School  House,  a  short  distance  south  west  of 
Vittoria.  During  about  eight  years  of  this  time  it  was  in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  George  Rverson,2  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson, 
and  for  the  years  1821  and  1822,  his  younger  brother,  Egerton, 
was  usher  or  assistant. 


‘Hodgins,  Ryerson  Memorial  Volume,  p.  120. 

2  Appendix,  41. 
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IN  the  session  of  1823-4,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  were  fur¬ 
ther  safeguarded  by  the  following  clause: 

“That  every  teacher  of  a  common  school  before  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  money,  shall  be  examined  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  in  which  he  shall  have  taught  or  is 
about  to  teach  a  common  school,  or  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  at 
least  one  member  of  such  Board  certifying  his  ability  and  fitness  to  teach 
the  same,  due  regard  at  all  times  being  had  to  the  degree  of  education 
wanting,  or  to  the  branches  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  township, 
village,  or  place  in  which  such  teacher  hath  undertaken,  or  is  about  to 
undertake,  to  teach  a  common  school.  ”l 

It  was  assuredly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  some  re¬ 
striction  was  placed  upon  the  payment  of  public  money  to  teachers 
whose  qualifications  were  unsatisfactory.  Examination  by  the 
District  Board  of  Education  would  undoubtedly  have  resulted  in 
raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  and  shutting  out  many 
undesirables.  Unfortunately  there  was  an  alternative.  The 
teacher,  or  prospective  teacher,  might  procure  a  certificate  from 
any  one  of  the  members  of  such  Board,  certifying  his  ability  and 
fitness,  and  this  would  be  accepted  as  sufficient.  Possibly  such 
an  a  r  angement  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  appearing  before  the  Board  for  examination,  but  it 
could  scarcely  have  provided  an  efficient  safeguard. 

During  the  same  session  the  sum  of  £150  annually  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  the 
more  "indigent  and  remote  settlements.”  This  sum  was  to  be 
laid  out  by  the  General  Board  of  Education  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  tracts  which  were  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
District  Boards  of  Education.  These  District  Boards  in  turn 
were  to  distribute  them  at  their  discretion  for  the  encouragement 
of  Sunday  schools.2 

The  appropriation  of  money  for  Sunday  schools  would  scarcely 
be  considered  now  as  a  duty  of  the  state.  But  a  hundred  years 


1Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 

2Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  197. 
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ago  the  Sunday  school  was  not,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  place  exclusively 
for  religious  training.  Following  the  example  set  in  England, 
these  schools  were  affording  to  the  children  and  older  persons  as 
well  who  had  no  other  educational  facilities,  some  instruction  in 
reading  and  other  subjects.  One  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  these 
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institutions  was  the  scarcity  and  excessive  cost  of  books,  so  that 
though  the  appropriation  when  divided  among  eleven  Districts 
amounted  to  less  than  £14  for  each  per  year,  yet  the  “books  and 
tracts”  which  even  this  sum  would  provide  would  be  of  very  mater¬ 
ial  assistance. 

Such  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  a 
little  over  a  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was  evidently 
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held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria,  as  the  names  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  list  will  show.  In  fact  the  area  from  which  the  pupils 
were  secured  was  almost  identical  with  that  served  by  the  first 
common  school  of  the  County,  (see  map,  page  54),  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given.  The  Sunday  school  was  composed 
very  largely  of  children  of  those  who  attended  the  pioneer  school, 
and  grandchildren  of  the  enterprising  settlers  who  founded  it. 


Oliver  Mabee 
Abigail  Mabee 
Lucinda  Churchill 
Simpson  McCall 
James  Blaney 
Job  James 
Levi  Churchill 
Nathan  Tolls 
Thomas  Walsh 
Duncan  Walsh 
Jacob  Bayar 


Sunday  School,  28th  May,  1826. 


Wm.  Blaney 
Jn.  Crummel 
Abm.  Smith 
T.  W.  Walsh 
Fr.  L.  Walsh 
Jacob  Sovereen 
And.  McCleish 
Nelson  Sovereen 
Deb’h  Fairchild 
Hannah  Smith 
Haly  Fairchild 


Phoebe  Fairchild 
Betsy  Ann  Sovereen 
Mina  Walsh 
Sarah  Crum’l 
Abigail  Smith 
Mary  Walsh 
Ann  McCleish 
Rebecca  Smith 
Jane  Bayard 
Sara  Ann  Smith 


William  Mitchell,  Director  and  Superintendent. 
Eph’m  Tisdale,  Jr.  \ 

Rob’t  Monro,  Sr.  L  Instructors 

James  Wood  J 

Committee: 

Capt.  Oliver  Mabee 
Mr.  Fairchild 
Mr.  Churchill 
Henry  Sovereen 
A.  M.  Walsh 
Dan’l  Monro 
Abm.  Smith 


Many  of  those  who  attended  this  pioneer  Sunday  School  came 
afterwards  to  occupy  important  positions  in  the  industrial  or 
political  life  of  the  county.  Shjipson  McCall,  who  had  attended 
the  District  School  while  Egerton  Ryerson  was  teaching  there,  was 
the  grandson  of  the  old  pioneer,  Donald  McCall.  He  was  post¬ 
master  at  Vittoria  from  1834  to  1868,  was  member  of  the  County 
Council  from  1847  to  1864,  was  Warden  of  the  county  four  times, 
and  represented  Norfolk  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  1867  to 
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1875.  His  uncle,  Duncan  McCall,  was  a  county  representative 
from  1824  to  1833,  when  he  died  of  cholera  while  attending  to  his 
duties  at  the  Legislature  in  York. 

T.  W.  Walsh  was  a  son  of  Francis  L.  Walsh,  who  was  one  of  the 
county  representatives  at  that  time,  (1820-1828,  and  1834-1836). 
He  tried  for  parliamentary  honours  in  1858,  but  was  defeated  by 
Walker  Powell.  His  brother,  Aquila  Walsh,  was  member  for 
Norfolk  from  1861  to  1867,  and,  after  Confederation,  represented 
the  same  county  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1867  to  1872. 

Abraham  Smith  was  a  grandson  of  the  Abraham  Smith  in 
whose  home  the  first  school  of  the  county  was  established.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Baptist  preacher.  Ephraim  Tisdale,  Jr.,  was 
the  father  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  David  Tisdale,  Minister  of  Militia 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

To  the  same  year,  and  to  approximately  the  same  area,  belongs 
the  subscription  list  for  a  common  school  which  follows: 

School  Subscription  for  Rev.  C.  D.  Schermerhorn,  Oct.  2,  1826. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  giving  our  children  an  education,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled 
to  read  the  word  of  God  and  transact  their  own  business, — and  being 
desirous  and  anxious  of  having  a  school  taught  for  that  desirable  purpose — 
Therefore  we  mutually  agree  to  engage  C.  D.  Schermerhorn  to  teach 
said  school  in  a  house  built  for  that  purpose  in  our  district  near  Mr. 
Fairchild’s  for  the  term  of  six  months — Said  Schermerhorn  is  to  teach  the 
different  branches  of  reading ,  writing ,  Arithmetic  and  english  Grammar. 
If  all  are  required — And  as  a  compensation  for  his  labours,  We  promise 
to  pay  him  the  sum  of  two  dollars  in  grain  per  quarter  for  every  schollar 
and  the  government  money — Good  and  merchantable  wheat  to  be  valued 
at  6/  N.Y.  Cur  per  bushel.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  said  Schermer¬ 
horn  is  to  board  himself  during  the  term  and  as  soon  as  the  adequate 
number  of  Schollars  are  procured  he  will  commence  the  arduous  task  of 
taking  charge  of  the  children  committed  to  him  for  instruction. 

(i On  the  reverse  side  of  the  manuscript ). 

Charlotte  Villa,  Oct.  2,  1826. 


Subscribers  names 


Francis  L.  Walsh  1 
Aquila  M.  Walsh  3 
Oliver  Mabee  1 
Abraham  Smith  2 
William  Cowan  1 


No  school  made  for 
Mr.  C.  D.  S.,  he  being 
a  presbyterian  minister 
the  persons  did  not  like 
to  employ  him. 
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(Notation  on  outside  of  folded  paper). 

School 

Subscription 

For  Rev.  Mr.  Schermerhorn 
not  filled  with  20  scholars 
and  not  acted  upon. 

1826. 3 

This  list  is  particularly  interesting  for  several  reasons.  It  shows 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  there  were  two  chief  reasons  for 
educating  their  children,  “to  enable  them  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  transact  their  own  business.”  The  term  for  which  the  school 
was  to  be  taught  was  six  months.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the 
school  open  for  this  length  of  time  in  order  to  draw  the  grant  from 
the  Government.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  was  to  be  kept 
during  the  winter,  the  time  at  which  the  older  children  could  best 
be  spared  from  the  labour  of  the  farm. 

1  he  curriculum  of  the  school  was  to  be  a  very  simple  one.  The 
only  subjects  called  for  are  “reading,  writing,  Arithmetic  and 
english  Grammar,”  and  these  only  if  all  are  required.  We  miss 
from  it  many  things  that  to-day  occupy  a  very  large  place  in  our 
schools,  but  which,  at  that  time,  were  evidently  not  considered  as 
essential. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  was  two  dollars  per 
schollar  per  quarter,  and  even  this  was  not  payable  in  cash, 
but  in  grain.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  one  considers  that 
but  very  little  cash  was  in  circulation  in  those  days.  In  fapt  but 
little  was  needed,  as  the  majority  of  transactions  could  be  carried 
on  equally  well  by  barter.  A  glance  at  the  pages  of  the  old  account 
books  used  in  a  store  in  Vittoria  at  that  time  will  show  that  any 
merchantable  article,  grain,  butter,  eggs,  or  other  products  of  the 
farm  or  home,  could  readily  be  exchanged  for  such  commodities 
as  the  limited  needs  of  the  settlers  might  require. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  regarding  the  valuation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  grain  offered  in  payment,  “good  merchant¬ 
able  wheat”  is  made  the  standard  at  six  shillings  per  bushel.  This 
would  assure  the  teacher,  if  the  minimum  of  twenty  scholars  was 
secured,  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  per  quarter,  or  eighty  dollars  for 
the  term  of  six  months.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  Government 
grant,  amounting  at  that  time  to  not  more  than  £12  10s.  per  year. 

Original  in  possession  of  the  Norfolk  Historical  Society,  Simcoe.  From  the 
Palmer  Collection. 
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The  grant  actually  paid  to  a  school  in  the  adjoining  township  of 
Windham  which  opened  a  little  over  a  month  after  the  date  of  this 
list  and  continued  in  operation  for  twelve  months  was  only  £10  2s., 
while  those  that  were  open  for  only  six  months  received  but  half 
of  this  amount.  (See  page  118).  It  is  safe  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  salary  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schermerhorn  would  have 
received  could  not  have  exceeded  eighty  dollars,  or  £20,  from  the 
subscribers  and  £5  Is.  from  the  Government,  a  total  of  £25  Is., 
or  $100.20.  Out  of  this  salary  of  $16.70  per  month  the  teacher 
was  to  board  himself. 

Twenty-nine  years  before,  the  first  school  in  Norfolk  County 
had  been  opened  in  this  same  locality  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
proposed  site  of  the  present  school,  for  the  Fairchild  farm,  referred 
to  in  the  scubsription  list,  was  Lot  13  in  the  fifth  concession  of  the 
township  of  Charlotteville,  while  that  of  Abraham  Smith,  where 
the  first  school  was  situated,  was  Lot  15  in  the  same  concession. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that,  of  the  five  subscribers  who  agreed 
to  send  their  children  to  the  proposed  school,  three,  Francis  L. 
Walsh,  Aquila  Walsh,  and  Abraham  Smith,  had  attended  the 
original  school. 

The  document  is  dated  at  Charlotte  Villa.  This  is  a  form  of 
the  name  which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  having  been  re¬ 
placed  by  Charlotteville.  And  yet  this  was  the  name  intended 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Simcoe  for  the  town  which  was  laid  out 
upon  the  heights  at  Turkey  Point  in  accordance  with  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  Lady  Simcoe  in  her  diary  thus  refers  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  visit  in  1795.  “He  was  pleased  with  Long  Point,  which 
he  calls  Charlotte  Villa;  the  banks  of  the  lake  150  feet  high;  on  the 
shore  grew  weeping  willows  covered  with  vines.”4 

The  document  is  of  further  interest  for  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  social  customs  and  religious  feelings  of  the  time.  The 
promoters  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  establish  a  school  after 
securing  only  eight  of  the  required  scholars  and  the  reason  assigned 
is,  “  he  being  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the  persons  did  not  like  to 
employ  him.” 

In  some  localities  such  an  action  would  have  occasioned  no 
surprise.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  to  gain 
control  of  education  have  already  been  alluded  to.  The  Central 


4Quoted  by  Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  51. 
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School  at  York,  conducted  on  the  system  approved  and  furthered 
by  that  Church,  had  now  been  in  operation  for  six  years.  The 
General  Board  of  Education,  under  the  able  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Strachan,  was  exerting  a  powerful  influence  all  over  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  that  influence  had  for  its  supreme  object  the  control  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  province  by  the  Church  of  England. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  effort  of  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  to  unseat  his  successful 
opponent  on  the  ground  that  he  was  “a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in 
the  sect  called  Methodists”  (see  page  64),  this  particular  portion 
of  the  London  District  appears  to  have  been  especially  tolerant  in 
religious  matters.  While  the  majority  of  the  District  Schools 
were  manned  by  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  London 
District  Public  School,  located  in  the  same  township,  and  only 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  proposed  site  of  this  school,  had  as  its 
first  master,  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  a  Presbyterian.  His  successor 
was  Mr.  George  Ryerson,  who,  though  possibly  an  adherent  of 
the  Church  of  England  when  he  was  appointed,  was  at  this  time 
an  ordained  Minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick,5  a  Congregational  Minister.  In  fact, 
the  Public  School  of  the  London  District  was  never  in  charge  of  a 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  as  long  as  it  was  located  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Nevertheless  a  great  many  of  the  pioneer  settlers  were  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  hotel 
of  Job  Loder,  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
same  room  where  the  Courts  were  wont  to  be  held,  they  had  made 
an  effort  as  early  as  1803  to  organize  a  “  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  for  the  County  of  Norfolk  in  the  District  of 
London.”  They  started  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man  and  took  steps  to  secure  a  glebe  lot  from  the  government. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  subsequent  records  to  cover  the  period 
until  old  St.  John’s  Church  in  the  township  of  Woodhouse  was 
erected.6 

There  were  also  a  number  of  Baptists.  They  had  organized  as 
early  as  1804  and  erected  a  place  of  worship  in  Vittoria  between 
1807  and  1809. 7  Oliver  Mabee,  one  of  the  subscribers_  for  the 

‘Appendix,  42. 

6Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  415. 

7Owen,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  271,  272. 
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proposed  school  was  a  Deacon,  and  several  of  the  descendants  of 
the  pioneer  Abraham  Smith  were  numbered  among  its  members. 
The  first  organization  of  the  Presbyterians  was  in  the  adjoining 
township  of  Windham,  and  dates  from  about  1807.  A  little  later 
there  was  a  Presbyterian  organization  at  Turkey  Point. 

The  Methodist  circuit  riders  were  early  in  the  field.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  century  they  were  meeting  in  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  and  in  1805  they  erected  a  commodious  log  building  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Woodhouse  Church.  At  the  time  with  which 
we  are  dealing  the  original  log  church  had  been  replaced  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  frame  structure.  They  were  already  numerous  and  strong.8 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  from  the  beginning  the  early 
pioneers  had  learned  to  respect  each  other’s  religious  views,  and 
that  no  denomination  was  sufficiently  strong  to  dominate  the 
situation  or  to  be  able  to  force  its  views  upon  the  others.  The 
rejection  of  Rev.  Mr.  Schermerhorn  as  teacher  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  “a  Presbyterian  minister”  is  the  more  remarkable  on  this 
account. 


8H.  Johnson,  in  Simcoe  Reformer,  June  11,  1925. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


EARLY  SCHOOL  REPORTS 

FOR  the  nine  years  that  followed  the  compilation  of  Robert 
Gourlay’s  account  (see  page  102)  there  is  no  record  of  the 
number  of  schools  in  operation  in  the  London  District.  But 
in  1826  London  District  had  28  common  schools  in  operation  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  786. 1  In  1828,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  General  Board  of  Education,  there  were  in  the  entire 
District  646  boys  and  522  girls  attending  school.  Of  these  172 
boys  and  144  girls,  or  27%  were  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In 
1829  the  numbers  reported  for  the  whole  District  were  653  boys 
and  408  girls.  In  Norfolk  there  were  215  boys  and  171  girls, 
making  36.3%  of  the  entire  number  in  attendance  in  the  District. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  attendance  reported  for  the 
entire  District  had  decreased  by  nearly  ten  per  cent,  that  of  Norfolk 
had  increased  during  the  year  by  more  than  22  per  cent. 

The  accompanying  reports,  taken  from  the  Apendix  to  the 
Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  from  other  sources,  are 
of  special  interest  because  of  the  amount  of  information  they  con¬ 
tain  and  the  light  they  throw  upon  so  many  phases  of  the  school 
situation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ten  schools  reported  in  1828 
and  the  thirteen  reported  in  1829  were  the  only  schools  in  operation 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk  during  these  years.  Eleven  years  before 
there  had  been  sixteen  schools  according  to  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  “resident  landholders”  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gourlay’s 
questionnaire.  This  of  course  would  include  all  the  schools  in 
operation  and  not  alone  those  that  had  qualified  for  a  share  in  the 
government  grant.  The  population  of  the  county  had  increased 
rapidly  during  the  interval.  It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore, 
that  there  were  many  other  schools  which  were  being  carried  on 
in  1828  and  1829  with  perhaps  as  great  success  as  those  reported. 
But  they  had  not  been  reported  to  the  District  Board  of  Education 
either  through  negligence  of  the  Trustees  or  because  they  had  not 

Appendix,  Leg.  Journals,  1828 
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sFrom  Appendix  to  Journals  of  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  1830. 
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been  open  for  the  requisite  six  months  during  the  year  or  had  not 
had  the  twenty  pupils  necessary  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  a  share 
in  the  grant. 

This  appears  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  noted  that  centres  of 
population  which  even  then  must  have  been  of  considerable  im¬ 


portance  have  not  reported  any  schools.  The  location  of  each 
of  the  schools  reported  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy  by 
reference  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Trustees.  Port  Ryerse, 
Forestville,  St.  Williams,  Doan’s  Hollow,  Colborne,  Delhi, 
Lyndoch,  Waterford  and  Ronson  are  easily  identified.  Yet  there 
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is  no  reference  to  any  school  in  the  vicinity  of  Vittoria  though  for 
a  decade  it  had  been  the  judicial  centre  of  the  London  District 
and  was  by  far  the  most  important  town  at  this  time. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  school  in  Vittoria  much  earlier  than 
1828.  Some  time  between  1811  and  1820  Mrs.  Perry  taught  in  a 
frame  building  erected  just  at  the  east  of  the  town  and  used  at  one 
time  by  the  Tisdale  Brothers  as  a  store.4  In  1825  and  1826  Hy. 
Gulliver  taught,  it  is  said,  in  the  Potts’  school  a  short  distance 
south  west  of  the  town.  This  is  attested  by  the  following  certi¬ 
ficates  as  well  as  by  numerous  merit  cards  still  preserved  in  Miss 
Palmer’s  collection. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  Master  Valentine  Tisdale  has  been  a 
head  or  first  of  the  Grammar  class,  and  three  times  ahead  or  first  of 
of  the  Spelling  class,  and  also  twice  ahead  of  my  pupils  in  writing, 
which  adds  to  the  commendation  of  the  said  Valentine  Harden 
Tisdale. 

Granted,  signed  and  Delivered  with  Granted  by 

a  reward  of  2/  Y.C.  attached  to  it,  Hy.  Gulliver, 

At  Charlotteville,  Novr.  9th,  1825.  Instr. 


I  do  hereby  certify  that  Master  Valentine  Harden  Tisdale  has 
made  an  assiduous  exertion  in  improving  in  Etymological  Grammar 
for  which  this  is  to  certify  that  “he  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  his 
friends.” 

Charlotteville,  Granted 

Dist.  Com.  Sch.  by  Henry  Gulliver 

Sept.  30th.  appointed  instr. 

The  signature  further  indicates  that  the  school  was  recognized 
by  the  government,  for  the  teacher  speaks  of  it  as  “  District  Common 
School.”  It  was  evidently  established  and  conducted  under  the 
School  Acts  of  1816  and  1824. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  said  that  a  man  named  Alexander  was 
teaching  in  the  Court  House  in  Vittoria  at  the  time  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1825.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
he  was  the  Master  of  the  District  Public  School.  But  the  records  of 
payments  to  the  various  District  Public  Schools  as  given  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  show  that  the  Rev.  George 
Ryerson  was  Head  Master  there  from  1819  to  1827,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick.  If  the  Court  House  was 


4Palmer  Collection. 
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used  as  the  Public  School  then  Mr.  Alexander  could  not  have  been 
more  than  usher  or  assistant.5 

Dover  Mills  was  another  of  the  thriving  centres  of  population 
for  which  no  school  is  mentioned  in  the  reports.  We  have  already 
seen  that  before  the  war  of  1812  its  enterprising  citizens  had  raised 
funds  by  public  Subscription  and  had  erected  a  building  to  serve 
as  the  Public  School  for  the  District.  The  Trustees  had  agreed  to 
locate  the  school  there,  but  had  afterwards  changed  their  minds, 
and  had  located  it  in  the  home  of  the  Headmaster  near  Vittoria. 
The  Village  with  its  mills,  storehouses,  distilleries,  and  dwellings 
was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in  1814.  But  a  waterpower  so 
valuable  could  not  long  be  permitted  to  remain  idle.  Besides 
there  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lynn  a  good  harbour, 
an  asset  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  days  when  railway 
transportation  was  still  unknown.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  again  a  prosperous  community.  It  is  therefore  quite  unlikely 
that  it  remained  without  educational  facilities.  In  fact,  local 
tradition  says  there  was  a  school  in  operation  near  the  head  of 
Main  Street  as  early  as  1830,  in  a  frame  building  which  is  still 
standing.  This  is  quite  probably  the  same  building  that  was 
erected  about  1810  to  serve  as  the  District  Public  School,  (see 
page  80),  and  if  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  in  continuous 
operation  from  that  time  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  frame 
cottage  on  Nelson  St. 

Normandale  was  a  thriving  village.  The  Van  Norman  smelter 
had  been  in  operation  there  for  five  or  six  years  and  according  to  an 
account  written  by  a  son  of  the  manager,  “the  furnace  required 
about  four  hundred  men,  directly  and  indirectly,  getting  out  and 
teaming  ore,  burning  charcoal,  working  about  the  furnace,  and 
attending  to  the  mercantile  part  of  the  establishment.”6  Not 
all  of  these,  of  course,  resided  in  the  village,  but  unquestionably 
enough  of  them  were  living  there  to  make  the  establishment  of  a 
school  imperative. 

The  distribution  of  these  early  schools  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  illustrates  once  more  how  means  of  communication 
affects  settlement.  The  schools  designated  on  the  accompanying 
map  by  the  letters  from  A  to  J  are  all  located  either  upon  or  within 
easy  reach  of  the  military  highway  leading  from  Brant’s  Ford  to 

6Talbot  Regime,  123. 

60\ven,  Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement,  p.  457. 
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Lake  Erie.  The  absence  of  schools  in  the  areas  remote  from  the 
road  is  evidence  that  those  areas  were,  as  yet,  only  sparsely  settled. 
The  school  areas  designated  K,  L,  and  P  are  all  traversed  by  the 
road  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Lake  shore.  A  map  in  the  Canadian 
Archives,  dated  1819,  has  this  marked  and  designated  “Good 
Road,  a  distinction  accorded  no  other  highway  in  the  county. 
Being  easily  accessible  by  water,  these  were  already  thriving 
communities  before  settlement  pushed  into  the  interior. 


List  of  Schools  from  Reports 


Location 

Years  open 

A. 

Boston 

1829 

B. 

Round  Plainsl828 

C. 

Waterford 

1828 

1829 

D. 

Lynnville 

1828 

1829 

E. 

Colborne 

1828 

1829 

F. 

Tyrrell 

1828 

1829 

G. 

Simcoe 

1828 

H. 

Doan’s 

1829 

I. 

Woodhouse 

Gore 

1828 

J. 

Port  Ryerse 

1829 

K. 

Forestville 

1828 

1829 

L. 

St.  Williams 

1828 

1829 

M. 

Lyndoch 

1829 

N. 

Delhi 

1828 

1829 

O. 

Courtland 

1829 

P. 

Port  Rowan 

1829 

Open  in  1828  only, 

3  schools. 

Open  in  1829  only,  6  schools. 
Open  both  years,  7  schools. 


of  1828  and  1829. 


The  letters  prefixed  to  the 
locations  of  the  schools  are  those 
by  which  these  schools  are  de¬ 
signated  on  the  county  map  show¬ 
ing  their  location. 


The  school  at  M  is  situated  upon  the  old  road  which,  as  early 
as  1797,  followed  the  course  of  Young’s  Creek  and  gave  access  to 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  Beside  this  road  the  first  school 
within  the  county  limits  was  established,  (see  page  53),  and  along 
it  and  the  Bostwick  Road  to  which  it  led,  McArthur  retreated 
after  his  raid  in  1814.  (See  page  88).  The  remaining  school  areas 
are  upon  the  Talbot  Road,  a  road  which  was  planned  and  opened 
as  a  part  of  the  famous  Colonel  Talbot’s  scheme  of  settlement. 

The  great  variety  of  text  books  in  use  during  both  of  these 
years  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  report.  The  number  of  subjects 
taught  is  very  limited,  and  includes  only  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar.  Yet  in  1828,  in  these  five  subjects,  there 
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were  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  different  books  in  use.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows: 


Name  of  Book 
Mayor’s  Speller 
Charity  School  Speller 
Universal  Speller 
Murray’s  Speller 
Webster’s  Speller 
Vyse’s  Speller 
English  Reader 
Instructor 
Testament 
Enfield’s  Speaker 
Blair’s  Class  Book 
Primer 
Introduction 
Scott’s  Lessons 
Daboll’s  Arithmetic 
Dilworth’s  Arithmetic 
Pike’s  Arithmetic 
Deighman’s  Arithmetic 
Murray’s  Grammar 
Woodbridge’s  Geography 
Morse’s  Geography 
Cumming’s  Geography 
Johnson’s  Dictionary 


Number  of  Schools  using  it 
3 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

v  1 
1 
1 


The  favourite  speller,  according  to  this  list,  was  Murray’s. 

But  Mavor’s  gained  ground  rapidly  for  in  1829  it  was  almost  as 
popular  as  Murray’s.  This  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Board  of  Education,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report 
of  the  president,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  dated  5th  February,  1829. 

“The  Board  has  also  sent  donations  of  Mayor's  Spelling-books  to 
the  several  Districts  for  the  use  of  the  Common  Schools  and  they  have 
contracted  for  two  thousand  (2000)  copies  of  this  excellent  work,  to  be 
executed  on  cards  for  the  township  schools  throughout  the  Province;  the 
expense  of  which  will  be  defrayed  from  the  resources  committed  to  their 
care  by  His  Majesty’s  Government.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  scarcity 
of  Arithmetic  Books  in  the  Province,  and  those  in  use  are  in  general  too 
difficult,  or  deficient  in  matter  or  arrangement;  the  President  has,  there¬ 
fore,  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  short  manual  on  the  subject,  suitable  to 
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the  state  and  business  of  the  country,  with  a  key  for  the  advantage  of 
teachers,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  beneficial  and  facilitate  this 
useful  study.”7 

In  reading  the  choice  was  equally  divided  between  the  English 
Reader  and  the  Testament.  There  were  but  two  schools  reporting 
the  use  of  an  Arithmetic,  and  strangely  enough,  of  the  four  kinds  of 
Arithmetics  mentioned,  three  were  found  in  a  single  school.  Only 
three  Geographies  were  reported,  and  two  of  these  were  in  one 
school.  There  was  but  one  school  that  reported  the  use  of  a 
Grammar. 

The  report  for  1829  shows  even  greater  diversity  both  in  the 
number  and  in  the  kinds  of  text  books  used.  No  fewer  than  six 
different  spellers,  eleven  readers,  and  seven  arithmetics  were 
mentioned.  Taking  the  two  years  together,  the  total  number 
of  text  books  in  the  various  subjects  was:  spellers  9,  readers  14, 
arithmetics  8,  grammars  1,  and  geographies  4. 

That  the  diversity  seen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule  throughout  the  province  is  shown  by 
the  following  note  found  in  a  register  kept  in  1831-32  by  John  C. 
Clark,  a  teacher  in  the  township  of  Ernesttown  : 

“Arithmetics  used  in  this  school, 

Gaugh,  an  Irish  work, 

Ingram,  a  Scotch  Author, 

Gray,  a  Scotch  Author, 

Willets,  an  American  Author, 

Pike’s,  an  American  Author, 

Dilworth’s,  an  English  Author, 

Tutor’s  Assistant,  an  English  Author.8 

The  training  in  arithmetic  in  this  school  was  surely  cosmopolitan 
enough,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  authorship  of  the  text  books  in 
use. 

There  was  good  reason  for  such  diversity.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Trustees  of  each  school  were  empowered  by  law  as  we  have 
seen,  to  determine  what  books  should  be  used  in  their  school. 
In  their  choice  they  had  to  be  guided  more  by  what  was  available 
than  by  what  was  most  suitable.  Accordingly,  since  books  were 
both  scarce  and  expensive,  the  common  practice  was  to  authorize 

7Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  267. 

8Lennox  and  Addington  Historical  Society,  Papers  and  Records,  Vol.  v.  p.  43. 
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for  the  school  such  books  as  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
pupils.  If  one  pupil  possessed  a  battered  copy  of  Mayor’s  Speller 
and  his  neighbour  a  Murray,  each  was  permitted  to  use  his  own. 
Accordingly  there  could  be  no  uniformity,  and  each  book  in  its 
own  way  struggled  for  the  ascendancy.  So  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  prevailed  there  was  no  general  demand  for  any  particular 
book,  and  therefore  no  encouragement  either  to  publishers  to 
produce,  or  dealers  to  handle  any.  Because  of  this  the  prices 
remained  high. 

This  condition  had  been  noted  by  the  General  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  their  first  effort  to  improve  it  was  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  Speller  of  their  choice  to  the  schools.  The  lack  of 
a  suitable  Arithmetic  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  met  by  the  issue 
of  one  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  and  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  province. 

Twenty  years  before  this  the  same  need  had  been  felt,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  being  unable  to  find  a  text  book  which 
suited  him,  had  prepared  one  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  This 
was  published  for  him  in  1809  by  Nahum  Mower,  Montreal,  and 
was  entitled,  “A  Concise  Introduction  to  Practical  Arithmetic, 
for  the  use  of  Schools;  By  the  Rev.  John  Strachan.”  The  book 
is  now  exceedingly  rare.  A  copy  examined  at  the  Toronto  Refer¬ 
ence  Library  contained  214  pages  measuring  4 by  inches. 
There  is  a  long  introduction  telling  how  the  author  came  to  prepare 
the  work,  explaining  the  order  of  introducing  the  various  subjects, 
his  reasons  for  this  order  and  his  method  of  teaching.  It  has  an 
unusually  large  collection  of  tables,  many  of  which  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  used.  The  compound  rules  are  introduced  immediate¬ 
ly  after  teaching  each  of  the  corresponding  simple  rules.  House¬ 
hold  expense  accounts  and  business  forms  are  frequent.  The 
various  problems  are  taken  from  ordinary  transactions,  and  are 
often  local  in  character. 

One  of  the  schools  in  Norfolk  county  reports  the  use  of  Dr. 
Strachan’s  arithmetic  in  1829.  This  was  probably  a  copy  of  the 
work  issued  in  1809,  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  task  of 
preparing  an  arithmetic  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  February  as  about  to  be  undertaken  could  have  been 
completed  so  that  the  books  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils 
before  the  first  of  June. 

According  to  these  reports,  only  two  of  these  schools  remained 
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in  the  charge  of  the  same  teacher  for  the  two  years.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  school  in  Townsend  taught  by  Mr.  Jonas 
Chamberlain,  which  is  entered  twice  in  the  report.  A  note  which 
has  not  been  copied  into  the  report  as  reproduced  here  shows 
opposite  the  first  entry  that  the  school  was  “open  12  months,  from 
22  April,  1827,  to  22  April,  1828,”  and  opposite  the  second  entry, 
“open  six  months  from  19  October,  1828,  to  19  April,  1829.”  It 
is  evident  that  this  school  should  have  been  included  in  the  previous 
report  for  1828,  but  has  been  omitted  for  some  unknown  reason. 
It  was  now  receiving  the  grant  which  should  have  been  received 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk  two  out  of  ten  in  1828  were  women,  and  only  one  out  of 
thirteen  in  1829. 

The  great  diversity  of  text  books  is  still  further  shown  by  the 
accompanying  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  1828  and  1829. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  BOOKS  USED  IN  EACH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
REPORTED  FOR  TWO  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


BOOKS  USED 


SCHOOL 

In  1828  only 

In  both  years 

In  1829  only 

K 

Instructor 

Testament 

Enfield’s  Speaker 
Charity  Speller 

Blair’s  Class  Book 

English  Reader 
Mayor’s  Speller 

Trimmer’s  Speller 

History  of  the  Saviour, 

His  sermons  and  mir¬ 
acles. 

N 

Murray’s  Grammar 
Universal  Speller 
London  Primer 

English  Reader 
Testament 

Murray’s  Speller 

*E 

Johnson’s  Dictionary 
Woodbridge’s  Geo. 
Morse’s  Geography 
English  Reader 
Murray’s  Speller 
Webster’s  Speller 

Testament 

Goldsmith’s  Geography 
Pike’s  Speller 

Mavor’s  Speller 
Alexander’s  Arithmetic 
Adam’s  Arithmetic 

F 

Murray’s  Speller 
English  Reader 
Testament 
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*L 

Daboll's  Arithmetic 
Pike's  Arithmetic 
Cumming’s  Geog. 
Murray’s  Speller 
Introduction 

Dilworth’s  Arith. 
English  Reader 
Mayor’s  Speller 

Evangelical  Magazine 
Testament 

D 

Enfield’s  Speaker 

Murray’s  Speller 
Webster’s  Splr. 
Introduction 
Testament 

Scott’s  Lessons 
English  Reader 

Goldsmith’s  Geography 
British  Nepos 

Hutton’s  Arithmetic 

*C 

English  Reader 
Testament 

Murray’s  Speller 

Woodbridge’s  Geography 
Dixon’s  Speller 

Mayor’s  Speller 

Trimmer’s  Speller 

*These  schools  retained  the  same  teacher  for  the  two  years. 


During  the  year  1828,  the  reports  show  that  three  schools  were 
open  in  the  summer,  five  were  open  in  the  winter,  and  two  were 
open  the  entire  year.  In  1829,  four  were  open  in  the  summer,  eight 
were  open  in  the  winter,  and  two  were  open  the  entire  year.  The 
effect  of  the  season  in  modifying  the  relative  attendance  of  boys 
and  girls  is  very  marked,  and  corroborates  what  has  already  been 
said  in  this  regard.  (See  p.  58).  In  the  winter  schools  there  was 
invariably  a  preponderance  of  boys,  while  the  preponderance  of 
girls  in  attendance  during  the  summer  is  quite  as  marked,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Table  Showing  Attendance  of  Boys  and  Girls 


Schools  open  in  Schools  open  in  Schools  open  all 
Summer  Winter  Year 


Number  %  Number  %  Number  % 


Boys .  46  44  85  60  41  57.7 

Girls .  59  56  55  40  30  42.3 

Boys .  49  45.4  144  57.4  24  54.5 

Girls .  59  54.6  107  42.6  20  45.5 


The  fluctuation  of  attendance  is  still  further  shown  by  the 
accompanying  graphs. 
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Fig.  14.  Comparison  of  Summer  and  Winter  Attendance  in  the 
Years  1828  and  1829 


Of  one  of  these  pioneer  schools,  that  taught  in  1829  by  Silas 
Fulsom,  at  Doan’s  Hollow  in  the  township  of  Woodhouse,  and  mark¬ 
ed  H  on  the  map,  an  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pegg.  In  1896,  Mr.  Pegg  completed  his  fortieth  year  of 
teaching.  He  had  been  so  long  associated  with  the  schools  of  the 
county  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  to  the  Norfolk  Teachers’ 
Institute  at  its  meeting  in  Simcoe,  some  reminiscences  of  his  varied 
experiences : 

“One  of  the  most  famous  schools  of  seventy  years  ago  was  Doan’s 
School,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Lynn,  about  midway  between 
Simcoe  and  Port  Dover.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  were  Mr.  John 
Tolmie,  Mr.  Folsom,  Mr.  Lateret,  and  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  John  Tolmie 
is  represented  as  having  been  a  very  good  teacher,  who  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  considering  the  rude  appliances  then  in  use. 
The  school  house  was  of  logs,  about  eighteen  feet  by  twenty-three,  with 
a  huge  fireplace  and  chimney  occupying  the  end  of  the  room  opposite 
the  door.  On  the  side  wall  auger  holes  had  been  bored  and  long  pins 
inserted  on  which  were  placed  boards  as  desks.  The  seats  were  slabs 
from  the  saw  mill,  with  holes  bored  in  them  and  pins  inserted  for  legs, 
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and  on  these,  facing  the  walls,  the  scholars  were  seated,  especially  those 
who  had  school  books;  inside  of  these  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  second  row  of  benches  similar  to  the  first,  only  with  shorter 
legs,  for  the  use  of  the  smaller  scholars.  These  seats  were  just  as  they 
came  from  the  sawmill  in  their  rough  state,  and  certainly  possessed  one 
merit;  that  the  erect  splinters  served  a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  the 
smaller  pupils  from  sliding  off  the  seats. 

The  school  books  then  used  were:  The  Introduction  to,  and  English 
Reader,  Mavor’s,  Cobb’s,  or  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  Daboll’s 
Arithmetic.  There  were  no  blackboards,  maps,  or  charts,  and  such  a  book 
as  a  Grammar  or  a  Geography  in  the  Common  Schools  was  at  that  time 
unknown.  When  a  few  years  later  some  of  the  more  progressive  people 
procured  Olney’s  School  Atlas  and  Geography,  and  Kirkham’s  Grammar, 
it  was  thought  something  wonderful.  The  three  R’s  were  the  only  studies, 
and  they  were  generally  well  taught  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
other  studies  to  occupy  the  mind  and  distract  the  attention.  The  writing 
lessons  began  with  the  downward  stroke,  at  an  angle  of  52  degrees;  after 
the  pupil  could  make  these  fairly  well,  then  came  “pot-hooks  and  hangers,” 
and  next  the  letters.  Quill  pens  were  the  only  ones  used,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  teacher’s  time  was  occupied  in  setting  copies  and  mending 
pens.  A  bold  round  hand  was  the  style  practised  and  the  writing  was 
plain  as  print,  and  in  many  instances  beautiful,  if  it  was  not  executed  with 
the  rapidity  of  our  modern  style. 

The  spelling  match  in  a  school,  or  between  two  schools,  was  one  of 
the  exciting  events  of  the  times.  The  date  of  the  match  having  been 
arranged  for  many  days  previous  thereto  the  well-thumbed  and  dog-eared 
spelling  books  might  have  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  a 
thorough  drill  was  exacted  through  the  whole  book  from  a-b,  ab,  e-b,  eb, 
to  “abominableness,  maladministration,  phthysic,  intaglio,  and  asafoe- 
tida.”  When  the  appointed  day  arrived  many  of  the  parents  gathered  as 
interested  spectators,  and  each  brought  a  two  bushel  basket  of  doughnuts, 
or  apples,  and  sometimes  a  barrel  of  cider  for  the  entertainment  of  those 
present;  for,  in  those  days,  the  people  were  inclined  to  hospitality. 
There  were  usually  one  or  more  champion  spellers  in  each  school,  and  when 
all  contestants  had  been  spelled  down  but  these  the  excitement  was  in¬ 
tense.  The  most  rigid  silence  was  observed  and  all  eyes  watched  the 
scene  as  the  words  were  pronounced  and  spelled  alternately  from  side  to 
side.  Occasionally  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  spelling  book  would  be 
exhausted  and  neither  party  miss  a  word.  Recourse  was  then  had  to 
Walker’s  dictionary,  or  the  Bible  for  Scripture  names  in  order  to  break 
the  tie.  With  what  care  and  deliberation  would  each  letter  and  syllable 
be  uttered,  until  at  length  in  an  unlucky  moment  the  wrong  letter  would 
be  pronounced,  and,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  opponent  would 
seize  his,  or  her,  opportunity,  spell  the  word  correctly,  and  thus  win  the 
day.  The  victor  was  greeted  with  rounds  of  applause.  But  occasionally 
the  strife  did  not  end  here,  for  someone  of  either  school  who  was  better 
in  the  use  of  his  fists  than  of  his  brains  would  challenge  any  one  in  the 
opposing  school,  and  on  this  being  accepted  a  pitched  battle  would  be 
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the  result;  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  was  not  often  the  case, 
but  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Another  excellent  teacher  at  Doan’s  school  house  was  Mr.  Flint, 
who  was  a  shrewd,  sharp  teacher  and  introduced  Walkinghame’s  Arith¬ 
metic  and  gave  quite  an  impetus  to  educational  matters  in  that  school. 
Another  of  the  pioneer  teachers  who  taught  with  much  profit  to  his  pupils 
and  acceptability  to  his  employers  at  Doan’s,  Steinhoff’s,  Simcoe,  Port 
Dover,  and  many  other  places  in  Norfolk,  was  Mr.  Jonas  Chamberlain, 
whose  name  was  a  household  word  for  years.  Another  was  Mr.  Dodge.” 

Of  another  teacher  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  who  taught  in  a 
near  by  school,  Mr.  Pegg  says: 

“The  teacher’s  name  was  Mr.  John  Corkins,  not  a  bad  teacher,  but 
he  had  a  curious  habit  of  rolling  his  silk  handkerchief  into  a  ball  and  shying 
it  at  any  one  whom  he  saw  violating  any  of  his  rules,  who,  on  being  struck, 
had  to  return  the  handkerchief  and  receive  a  castigation  on  the  hands  for 
misdemeanor.  Another  favourite  method  of  punishment  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  to  cure  boys  of  fighting,  (which  was  then  more  prevalent  than  now) 
was  to  make  them  ‘‘cut  jackets.”  The  boys  who  had  been  breaking  the 
rule  in  this  respect  were  each  required  to  take  a  beech  rod  about  four 
feet  long,  as  tough  and  limber  as  a  whalebone  whip,  and  standing  about 
three  feet  apart,  were  made  to  flog  each  other  well,  while  the  teacher  stood 
by  with  a  similar  rod  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  saw  that  either  boy  was  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  the  other  by  lessening  the  force  of  his  strokes,  he  would 
say,  “Lay  on  harder,  boys,”  and  apply  his  own  rod  to  the  back  of  the 
delinquent.  The  cure  was  harsh,  but  generally  effectual.” 

“In  those  days  the  schools  were  not  generally  kept  open  throughout 
the  entire  year,  but  there  was  usually  school  during  the  winter  months. 
The  plan  adopted  for  opening  the  school  was  as  follows:  The  person 
desiring  to  teach  the  school,  or  someone  on  his,  or  her,  behalf,  canvassed 
the  neighbourhood  to  obtain  “signers  for  the  school.”  The  rates  were 
one  dollar  per  quarter  for  each  scholar,  with  a  liberal  discount  for  a  family, 
if  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  pupils  were  sent  from  it;  for  families  were  large 
and  pupils  were  more  plentiful  than  dollars.  Each  parent  was  expected 
to  send  a  few  loads  of  wood,  more  or  less,  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fuel. 
The  teacher  “boarded  round,”  remaining  a  week  with  each  family,  and 
the  experience  obtained  by  this  method  was  sometimes  curious  and 
interesting.”9 


9The  British  Canadian,  Simcoe,  30  December,  1896. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

IT  is  necessary  to  turn  again  to  a  consideration  of  the  progress 
and  condition  of  the  District  Public  Schools.  During  the 
summer  of  1828  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  as  President  of  the 
General  Board  of  Education,  “visited  all  the  District  Grammar 
(Public)  Schools,  and  examined  minutely  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  adopted  by  their  respective  Teachers.”  He  found  them  in 
a  number  of  cases  but  poorly  attended,  though  in  others  excellent 
work  was  being  done.  He  was  struck  with  the  need  of  some 
uniformity  of  system,  and  some  guidance  for  the  younger  and  less 
experienced  teachers.  Accordingly  he  prepared  an  outline  of 
study  for  the  schools,  the  adoption  of  which  he  believed  would 
result  in  very  material  improvement.  This  very  comprehensive 
course  was  the  direct  outcome  of  his  own  experience  in  teaching 
a  school  of  this  kind.1 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  found  that  to  several  of  the  District 
Grammar  Schools  girls  were  admitted.  “This  happens  from  the 
want  of  good  female  schools,  and,  perhaps  from  the  more  rapid 
progress  which  children  are  supposed  to  make  under  experienced 
and  able  schoolmasters.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  separate 
schools  for  the  sexes  were  established,  as  the  admission  of  female 
children  interferes  with  the  government  which  is  required  in 
classical  seminaries;  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  inconvenience  of  a 
temporary  nature,  which  will  gradually  pass  away  as  the  population 
increases  in  wealth  and  numbers.”2 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Reverend  Doctor’s  prediction  has 
not  been  fulfilled,  and  that  as  years  went  by  girls  were  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  boys.  The  schools  which  introduced  this 
innovation  in  the  early  days  were  therefore  in  advance  not  only 
of  current  educational  practice,  but  also  of  the  educational  ideas 
of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  moulding  a  fitting 
system  for  the  growing  province. 


^oc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  109. 

2Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  126. 
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One  of  the  schools  to  which  girls  were  admitted  was  the  London 
District  School.  From  1819  until  October,  1827,  it  had  been  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  George  Ryerson,  as  has  already  been  seen. 
During  his  absence  on  a  trip  to  England  the  position  of  Head¬ 
master  was  temporarily  filled  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  letter: 

Vittoria,  Dec.  18,  1827. 

S.  Givens,  Esq., 

Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  request  respecting  the  District  School,  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  since  the  first  of  October  I  have  been  in  charge  of  it  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Ryerson's  absence  on  a  journey  to  England. 

The  number  of  scholars  at  present  in  the  school  are  twenty-five; 
the  branches  of  education  to  which  they  are  attending,  with  the  number 
engaged  in  each  department  are  the  following:  Latin,  3,  English  Grammar 
and  History,  10,  Geography,  7,  Arithmetic,  15,  Writing,  21,  Reading  and 
Spelling,  the  whole  school.  The  attendance  during  the  short  time  I  have 
been  teaching,  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  the  progress  in  most  in¬ 
stances  respectable. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

E.  Chadwick.3 

Rev.  Mr.  Ryerson  did  not  again  take  charge  of  the  school,  and 
on  Jan.  1,  1828,  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick  succeeded  him  as  Lleadmaster. 

Born  at  Bury,  England,  in  1789,  he  was  ordained  and  became 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Preston,  in  1814.  About 
this  time  he  opened  an  academy  in  Preston  which  he  conducted 
for  some  years  with  marked  success.  In  1820  he  came  to  Canada, 
and  settled  in  the  Long  Point  country.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  England  where  he  engaged  in  manufacturing.  A 
period  of  industrial  depression  in  1825  and  1826  caused  failure  of 
his  business,  and  he  again  came  to  Canada.  He  took  up  land 
southwest  of  Vittoria,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death 
in  1844. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Headmastership  of  the  London 
District  School,  it  was  being  conducted  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Potts  school,  a  little  to  the  north  and  west  of  his  residence.  The 
following  advertisement  was  published  in  the  Gore  Gazette, 
Ancaster,  in  1828: 

The  Reverend  Eli  Chadwick,  Teacher  of  the  London  District  School, 
receives  into  his  house  a  limited  number  of  Pupils  as  Boarders;  and  will 


3  Appendix  to  Journals  of  Legislative  Assembly,  1828,  p.  113. 
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be  glad  to  communicate  any  information  on  the  subject  of  charges,  to 
Parents  and  Guardians,  who  may  wish  to  send  their  children  from  home 
for  instruction. 

Vittoria,  September  27,  1828. "4 

As  his  first  year  in  charge  of  the  London  District  School  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  forwarded  a  report  upon 
it  to  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Education,  which  is 
of  special  interest  because  it  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  pupils  in 
attendance  and  the  subjects  taken  by  each: 


Charlotteville,  10th  December,  1828. 

Reverend  Sir: 

On  the  opposite  page  you  have  a  statement  of  the  scholars  at  present 
in  the  London  District  School,  and  the  different  branches  of  learning 
to  which  they  are  giving  attention.  With  the  new  year  it  is  probable  the 
number  will  be  considerably  increased  during  the  winter  at  least. 

I  have  likewise  the  promise  of  several  from  a  distance  on  condition 
of  receiving  them  into  my  family,  for  which  I  am  making  arrangements. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  Chadwick. 

The  Hon.  and  Ven.  John  Strachan,  D.D. 

Archdeacon  of  York,  &c.,  &c., 


Names  Branches  taught 

Benjamin  Tisdale  |  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Latin, 
Charles  Chadwick  j  Geography  and  Historical  Questions. 


George  Titson  (Tilson)  (Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
J.  Tisdale  j  Grammar,  Geography  and  Historical  Questions. 


A.  Chadwick 
Mary  Chadwick 
E.  Potts 
J.  Rogers 
J.  Tisdale 
Nelson  Veal  (Vail) 
Isaac  Depue  (Decew) 
Alex  Teeple 
Hanfred  Oaks 
William  Perry 
Richard  Oaks 
William  Rapelje 
Eliza  Rapelje 
Eliza  Wood 
Maria  Tisdale 
Margaret  Tisdale 


\ 


^Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic 


/ 


4Schools  and  Colleges,  Vol.  I,  P-  223. 
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Jerome  Teeple 
William  Olive 
John  Chadwick 
James  Chadwick 
Richard  Rapelje 
Stephen  Gilbert 
Harriett  Potts 
Frances  Tisdale 
Esther  Woods 


Spelling,  Reading,  Latin  Grammar  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary 


-Spelling  and  Reading5 

, 


5Appendix,  Journals  of  Legislative  Assembly,  1829. 

Several  interesting  facts  are  learned  from  this  report.  Three 
names  appear,  J.  Rogers,  William  Perry,  and  William  Olive  (or 
possibly  Oliver),  which  are  not  familiar  names  among  the  pioneers 
of  Norfolk.  It  is  possible  that  these  may  have  come  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  especially  as  the  Headmaster  was  anxious  to  secure  such 
pupils  and  offered  accommodation  at  his  own  home  for  them. 
Two  others,  Isaac  Decew  and  Stephen  Gilbert,  were  evidently 
from  the  adjoining  township  of  Woodhouse,  and  must  have  been 
obliged  to  find  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  with 
the  Headmaster. 

All  the  others  were  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
school.  Five  of  them  were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Head¬ 
master.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  School  was  local  in  character 
and  at  the  time,  at  any  rate,  was  of  little  benefit  to  any  part  of 
London  District  except  that  part  which  lay  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  school.  In  fact,  even  those  who  were  able  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sending  their  children  away  from  home  to  secure  an  edu¬ 
cation,  and  who  would  most  naturally  have  been  expected  to  send 
them  to  the  London  District  School,  did  not  always  do  so.  In 
the  report  of  the  Gore  District  School  for  the  same  year,  1828, 
appear  the  names  of  three  of  the  children  of  Colonel  Mahlon 
Burwell,6  of  Port  Talbot,  who  had  represented  London  District 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  1813  to  1820  and  Middlesex 
county  from  1820  to  1824.  Two  children  of  John  B.  Askin  of 
London,  Clerk  of  the  London  District  Court  and  Member  of 
the  District  Board  of  Education,  were  also  in  attendance.  In  the 
following  year  Henry  Bostwick,  probably  the  son  of  Colonel  John 
Bostwick,7of  Port  Stanley,  and  grandson  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson 


6Appendix,  43. 

’Appendix,  44. 
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was  attending  the  same  school.8  Both  Colonel  Burwell  and  Colonel 
Bostwick  were  at  this  time  Trustees  of  the  London  District  School, 
yet  for  some  reason  they  chose  to  send  their  children  to  the  school 
of  an  adjoining  District.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  says  that  he 
attended  the  London  District  School  as  a  pupil  of  James  Mitchell, 


The  Figures  show  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  from  each  place. 

then  acted  as  usher  or  assistant  in  the  same  school  for  two  years, 
and  finally  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  John  Law,  Esq.,  Headmaster  of  the  Gore  District  School. 
In  his  case,  however,  his  object  was  to  complete  his  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin.9  This  could  not  have  been  the  purpose  in  the  cases 

journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1829  and  1830. 

9Story  of  My  Life,  pp.  28,  32. 
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referred  to  above,  as  the  ages  of  the  children  in  attendance  from 
the  London  District,  with  only  one  exception,  ranged  from  five 
to  fourteen  years. 

It  will  be  observed  further,  that  while  the  District  Public 
Schools  were  supposed  to  be  classical  schools  and  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches,  there  was 
not  one  in  this  school  at  the  time  who  was  studying  Greek,  and 
only  seven  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  Latin.  Two  of  these 
were  evidently  in  an  advanced  class.  Benjamin  Tisdale,  one  of 
these,  became  a  fine  Latin  scholar  and  taught  school  for  a  time  at 
Vienna.  The  other,  Charles  Chadwick,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Headmaster,  became  a  leading  citizen  of  Ingersoll,  where  he  was  a 
Police  Magistrate,  Manager  of  the  Niagara  District  Bank,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  School  Board,  and  was  honoured  by  his  fellow  citizens 
by  being  elected  to  the  office  of  Mayor. 

Those  who  are  reported  as  instructed  in  Latin  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary  were  evidently  quite  young.  At  any  rate  John  and 
James  Chadwick,  twin  sons  of  the  Headmaster,  must  have  been 
less  than  seven  years  of  age,  for  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  left 
for  England  in  1821  he  had  but  three  children,  Mary,  Agnes  and 
Charles.  These  boys  and  their  sister,  Margaret,  were  born  be¬ 
tween  1821  and  1826. 10  The  remaining  members  of  this  glass  were 
probably  of  similar  age,  while  those  of  the  class  below,  reported  as 
studying  only  Spelling  and  Reading,  were  doubtless  the  beginners. 

Fourteen  out  of  the  entire  enrolment  of  twenty-nine  were  in 
a  kind  of  intermediate  class,  in  which  but  four  subjects  were  taken. 
It  seems  strange  that  no  Latin  was  taught  in  this  class.  Possibly 
the  teaching  of  Latin  had  not  been  stressed  under  the  former 
Headmaster,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick,  on  taking  charge,  had 
thought  that  these  had  already  passed  the  age  at  which  this  study 
should  be  begun. 

In  the  two  upper  classes  the  curriculum  has  been  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  Geography  and  Historical  Questions,  while  an 
option  seems  to  have  been  allowed  of  either  Latin  or  English 
Grammar.  One  is  led  to  believe  from  this  that  the  Headmaster 
had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  two  courses,  more  or  less  distinct 
from  each  other,  one  a  classical  course,  for  those  who  were  to  enter 
professional  life,  and  the  other  a  general  course  for  the  girls  and 


10Simcoe  Reformer,  31  July,  1924. 
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such  of  the  boys  as  would  be  likely  to  enter  commercial  or  other 
ines  of  activity. 

The  proportion  of  girls  attending  the  school  is  unusually  large, 
being  nine  out  of  twenty-nine.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  District  school  was  filling  the  place  of  a  Common  School 
and  admitting  pupils  who  had  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  classical 
course,  but  who  wished  to  obtain  such  education  as  befitted  their 
station  in  life.  In  fact,  if  local  traditions  are  true,  the  District 
School  at  this  time  was  not  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  township 
Common  School,  but  was  being  held  in  the  Potts  school  house, 
the  very  building  in  which  the  Common  School  had  previously 
been  carried  on. 

The  following  account  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fees  that  were 
charged  at  this  time: 

1st  July,  1829. 


Mr.  J.  Tisdale, 


To  E.  Chadwick,  Dr. 

6  Qrs.  and  1  Month's  Tuition  of  Master  John  Tisdale .  £3  19  2 

2  “  do  of  Master  Joseph  Tisdale .  1  0  0 

1  “  do  of  Master  Valentine  Tisdale.  ...  10  0 

6  “  and  a  half  of  the  young  ladies .  3  5  0 


Currency .  £8  14  2 

Cr.  By  Sundries .  6  9  9 


Murray’s  Speller .  2/ 

Carpenter’s  do .  1/10§ 

Cash .  3/10j 


The  fees  varied  according  to  the  class  or  the  number  of  subjects 
taken.  Mr.  Tisdale  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  12/6  per  quarter 
for  Master  John’s  tuition,  and  10/-  each  for  the  other  two  boys. 
The  rate  charged  for  the  young  ladies  was  10/-  per  quarter.  From 
this  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  Headmaster’s  income  for 
the  year.  The  name  of  J.  Tisdale,  evidently  the  John  Tisdale 
of  the  bill  above,  appears  in  the  second  class  in  the  report.  The 
boys,  at  any  rate,  in  the  first  two  classes  must  therefore  have  paid 
not  less  than  12/6  per  quarter.  Master  Joseph  Tisdale  is  clearly 
the  J.  Tisdale  whose  name  appears  in  the  third  class.  The  fees 
paid  in  this  class  we  may  conclude  were  10/-  per  quarter.  The 
class  below  this  was  being  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
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and  would  not  be  charged  less  than  those  who  were  not  receiving 
this  special  attention.  The  “young  ladies”  paid  10  shillings  per 
quarter.  Valentine  Tisdale’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  report 
for  1828.  He  is  evidently  a  beginner,  and  we  may  accordingly 
conclude  that  the  boys  in  the  beginners’  class  paid,  as  he  did, 
10  shillings  per  quarter. 

Accordingly  we  may  make  the  following  calculation: 


4  boys  in  first  and  second  classes  at  12/6  per  qr .  £2  10 

16  boys  in  the  remaining  classes  at  10/  per  qr .  8  0 

9  “young  ladies”  at  10/  per  qr .  4  10 


Total . £15  0 


The  total  income  from  the  tuition  fees  would,  therefore,  be 
£15  per  quarter,  or  £60  per  year.  From  this  we  may  deduct  the 
fees  for  the  tuition  of  the  Headmaster’s  own  children  as  follows: 
Charles,  12/6,  Alice,  10/0,  Mary,  10/0,  John,  10/0,  James,  10/0; 
total  £2  12  6  per  quarter,  or  £10  10  per  year.  This  leaves  £49  10 
per  annum,  which,  strangely  enough,  is  the  exact  amount  received 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  from  fees  in  1835,  as  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  1836. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  annual  grant  of  £100  from  the  Public 
School  fund,  making  a  total  of  £149  10s.  or  $598,  per  year.  Some 
additional  income  would  be  derived  from  boarders,  though  the 
number  of  these  at  this  time  was  small,  as  we  have  already  seen. 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  some  comparison  of  the  charges  for 
tuition  at  different  periods.  In  the  school  of  which  the  subscription 
list  has  already  been  given,  which  was  established  at  some  time 
prior  to  1816,  the  total  charge  for  tuition  was  17s.  7j^d.  per  quarter 
(See  p.  94).  After  the  passing  of  the  Common  School  Act  of  1816, 
the  average  fee  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  12s.  6d.  (Seep.  102). 
The  fees  proposed  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schermerhorn 
in  1826  were  $2.00,  or  10s.  per  quarter.  (See  p.  111).  In  each  case 
these  were  for  elementary,  or  common  school,  instruction.  This 
last  is  the  same  as  charged  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  for  all 
except  the  most  advanced  pupils,  who  were  receiving  instruction 
beyond  what  they  could  expect  to  receive  in  a  Common  School. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  fees  were  exorbitant  when  the 
character  of  the  instruction  is  considered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  continued  as  Headmaster  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  School  for  nearly  nine  years.  During  this  time  there  was  an 
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ever  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
which,  on  the  removal  of  the  Courts  from  Vittoria  in  1827,  had 
become  the  judicial  metropolis  of  the  District,  to  have  the  school 
removed  as  the  Courts  had  been  and  established  in  this  growing 
town.  In  1831  a  petition  signed  by  141  persons  from  London  and 
asking  that  the  school  be  removed  to  that  place  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature.  It  gave  as  reasons  for  the  change  of  site  that 
no  school  house  had  ever  been  erected  in  Vittoria  and  that  the 
school  had  not  been  held  in  Vittoria  as  required  by  law,  since  the 
destruction  of  the  Court  House  there.  The  District  Town  had 
already  been  removed  to  London  and  there  was  a  convenient  house 
erected  there  for  the  District  school. 

Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell,  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  removal  as  requested,  but 
Mr.  McCall,9  the  representative  of  Norfolk,  whose  home  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  Vittoria,  moved  in  amendment  that  leave  be 
granted  "this  day  three  months.”  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  very  narrow  majority,  but  Colonel  Burwell  did  not  bring  in 
the  proposed  bill,  and  so  the  matter  dropped  for  the  time.10 

Again  on  December  12,  1831,  another  petition  for  removal  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature.  The  following  day  a  counter  petition 
from  the  Rev.  Francis  Evans,  Rector  of  Woodhouse,  and  others 
of  Norfolk  county  was  read.  These,  with  another  from  London, 
were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  on  whose  recommendation 
a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
providing  that  the  school  should  be  established  in  London.  This 
bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Legislative  Council,  where  after  second 
reading  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  This  committee  re¬ 
ported  against  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  "The  density  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  easy  access  by  good  roads  to  where  the  school  is  now 
placed  appear  to  your  committee  to  render  the  school  of  much 
more  general  use  to  the  District  than  if  removed.”11 

No  further  attempt  to  change  the  site  of  the  school  appears 
to  have  been  made  until  March,  1836.  At  that  time  a  number 
from  the  town  of  London  and  its  vicinity  petitioned  for  the  removal 
of  the  school  to  London,  or  for  the  grant  of  a  salary  to  a  Classical 
and  Mathematical  Master  there.  Again  in  December  of  that 


9Appendix,  45. 

10Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 

uDoc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  65,  66. 
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year,  Rev.  Benjamin  Cronyn  and  134  others  petitioned  for  aid  to 
erect  a  Grammar  School  in  the  Town  of  London.  This  petition 
was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell  was 
chairman. 

The  effort  which  this  member  had  made  in  1831  to  have  the 
school  transferred  has  already  been  mentioned.  That  effort  was 
defeated  largely  through  the  opposition  of  Duncan  McCall,  one 
of  the  members  for  Norfolk  who,  because  of  his  being  a  resident 
of  the  vicinity  of  Vittoria,  desired  to  retain  the  school  in  that 
place.  But  Colonel  Burwell’s  opportunity  had  come  at  last.  The 
town  of  London  had  been  given  separate  representation,  and  had 
chosen  Colonel  Burwell  as  its  first  member.  Naturally  he  was 
anxious  to  do  something  for  his  constituency.  Mr.  McCall  was 
dead,  a  victim  of  the  scourge  of  cholera  to  which  he  had  succumbed 
while  attending  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1833.  The 
representatives  of  Norfolk  in  1836  were  Dr.  John  Rolph  and  Dr. 
David  Duncombe.12  Dr.  Rolph’s  father  had  resided  on  a  farm 
not  far  from  Vittoria,  adjoining  the  very  lot  on  which  the  Public 
School  was  now  being  conducted.  But  Dr.  Rolph,  after  completing 
in  England  his  course  of  study  in  medicine,  had  settled  in  the 
township  of  Southwold.  Later  he  removed  to  Toronto.  He  was 
elected  to  represent  Norfolk  in  1836  but  he  could  scarcely  have  felt 
very  great  interest  in  a  matter  so  purely  local  as  the  site  of  a  school. 
Certainly  he  would  not  be  likely  to  oppose  a  change  with  the  energy 
which  Mr.  McCall  had  displayed  on  a  former  occasion. 

Dr.  David  Duncombe,  the  remaining  member,  was  a  resident 
of  the  township  of  Townsend.  But  he  was  too  far  away  from 
Vittoria  to  be  greatly  interested  in  having  the  school  continued 
there.  It  could  make  little  or  no  difference  to  him  or  his  neighbours 
whether  the  school  was  situated  in  London  or  Vittoria,  as  it  would 
be  beyond  their  reach  in  either  case. 

Colonel  Burwell’s  Committee  reported  as  follows: 

“To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  in  Upper  Canada: 

The  Committee  on  Education,  in  reference  to  the  petition  of  Reverend 
Benjamin  Cronyn,  and  others  of  London,  ordered  to  be  referred  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee,  beg  leave  to  report: 

Your  Committee  find,  that,  before  a  law  was  passed  fixing  London 
as  the  District  Town  of  the  London  District,  the  Public  Grammar  School 
for  that  District  had  been  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria  which  is  a 
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place  containing  a  very  small  population,  in  consequence  of  which  very 
little  benefit  is  derived  to  the  District  from  the  said  school. 

The  Town  of  London  is  a  very  rising  place,  and,  if  the  Public  School 
for  that  District  were  required  to  be  kept  there,  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Youth  of  the  District;  Your  Committee  have, 
therefore,  felt  it  their  duty  to  report  herewith  a  Bill,  amending  the  law, 
and  requiring  that  the  said  School  shall  in  future  be  opened  and  kept  in 
the  Town  of  London,  which  they  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  Your 
Honourable  House. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  Burwell, 

Chairman. 

Committee  Room,  House  of  Assembly, 

11th  February,  1837.13 

The  bill  passed,  but  the  removal  did  not  take  place  until 
October,  1837.  Thus  the  School,  which  for  twenty-seven  years 
had  been  in  continuous  and  successful  operation  at  or  near  Vittoria, 
was  closed,  and  for  a  little  over  a  year  the  county  of  Norfolk  was 
without  a  Public  School. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  carrying  on  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  within  the  county.  As  early  as  1832,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick,  Headmaster  of  the  District  School  until  the  time  of  its 
removal  to  London,  had  erected  on  his  farm,  lot  19,  concession  1, 
Charlotteville,  a  commodious  frame  building,  which,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  a  magnificent  grove  of  oak  and  pine,  was  called 
“Grove  House.”  The  east  and  west  sides  had  each  a  large  porch 
with  lattice  work  and  seats  at  the  sides.  A  wide  hall  ran  from 
porch  to  porch,  and  midway  there  was  a  carved  wooden  arch. 
The  rooms  were  large  and  spacious,  The  centre  east  room  on  the 
second  floor  was  Mr.  Chadwick’s  library.  It  was  a  large  room, 
but  at  one  time  the  walls  were  completely  hidden  from  floor  to 
ceiling  by  well  filled  book  shelves.  The  library,  which  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  brought  with  him  from  England,  is  said  to  have  cost  him  one 
thousand  pounds.14 

This  old  building  still  stands  a  few  yards  from  the  bank  of  a 
broad  and  deep  ravine,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
public  road.  Two  private  driveways  led  to  it,  one  along  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  other  up  through  the  ravine,  where  the  ground 
was  laid  out  in  flower  beds  and  finely  gravelled  walks. 

Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  opened  a  school,  called  locally 

13Appendix  to  Journals  of  the  Assembly,  1837. 

14Simcoe  Reformer,  31  July,  1924. 
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the  “Chadwick  Academy,”  and  after  the  removal  of  the  District 
School  to  London  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  remain  behind  and 
devote  his  attention  to  private  teaching.  There  are  no  accounts 
of  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended,  but  the  spacious  building 
could  have  contained  a  goodly  number. 

Mr.  J.  Carruthers,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
a  book  entitled  “Retrospect,”  mentions  two  visits  which  he  made 
to  Grove  House  in  1833.  Of  the  second  of  these  he  says :  “Monday, 
May  20.  Visited  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick,  Master  of  the  London 
District  School.  Spent  two  days  with  him,  his  family  and  school 
boarders,  and  admired  very  much  the  order  of  his  house,  in  the 
observance  of  their  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  songs  of 
praise.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  continued  to  conduct  the  academy 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  work  in 
1840.  He  died  at  Grove  House  in  1844,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Baptist  Burying  Ground  which  overlooks  the  village  of  Vittoria. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
KING’S  COLLEGE 


ROYAL  munificence,  in  1797,  had  granted  approximately 
500,000  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  the  “establishment  of 
free  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Districts  in  which  they  shall 
be  called  for,  and  in  process  of  time,  establishing  other  seminaries 
of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  nature.”  (p.  41).  We  have  seen 
how,  ten  years  later,  the  province  had  established  a  Grammar  or 
Public  School,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  each  of  the  Districts,  pro¬ 
viding  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  them  on,  not  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  grant  of  land,  but  out  of  the  provincial  treasury, 
(p.  67). 

During  all  the  years  that  followed  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  the  founding  of  a  higher  seminary,  or  provincial 
university.  This  was  not  due  to  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  the  advocates  of  an  institution  for  higher  learning.  But 
the  school  reserves,  placed  as  they  were  in  solid  blocks,  had  not 
been  increased  in  value  by  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  ad¬ 
jacent  lands,  as  had  the  Crown  and  Clergy  reserves  which  were 
scattered  among  the  lots  granted  to  settlers.  Moreover,  few 
prospective  settlers  cared  to  rent  or  purchase  these  school  reserves 
as  long  as  they  could  obtain  a  free  farm  by  applying  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  it,  or  rent  the  much  more  desirable  Crown  or  Clergy 
reserves  at  a  rental  that  was  merely  nominal.  The  result  was  that 
the  school  reserves  were  producing  only  an  insignificant  revenue, 
if  indeed,  any  revenue  was  derived  from  them  prior  to  1823  when 
they  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  General  Board  of  Education.  It 
was  this  lack  of  available  funds  which  prevented  the  General  Board 
from  expanding  and  completing  the  system  of  National  Schools 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
National  School  at  York. 

The  Executive  Council  had  estimated  the  annual  expenditure  for 


the  carrying  on  of  this  system  as  follows: 

Proposed  addition  to  the  salaries  of  11  District  School  Masters.  .  £1100 

Salary  of  the  President  of  the  General  Board .  300 

The  National  School  in  each  District .  1100 

Contingencies .  500 
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£3000 
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To  provide  this  sum  each  year  would  require  the  raising  of 
£50,000  by  the  sale  of  school  lands.  The  estimated  sale  price  of 
these  lands  was  10  shillings  per  acre.  Accordingly  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  disposed  of  was  200,000  acres.  The  task  of  selling 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  school  reserves  was  undertaken  in  1823 
by  the  General  Board.  Eight  of  the  school  townships  consisting 
of  the  six  in  the  London  District  and  the  townships  of  Seymour 
and  Sheffield,  and  comprising  some  195,000  acres,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  General  Board.  They  were  specially  advertised 
for  sale  in  July,  1823.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  estimate  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  to  be  sold,  and  quite  another  matter  to  sell  it.  Nearly 
a  year  elapsed  before  a  single  sale  of  school  lands  was  effected. 
Then,  on  March  20,  1824,  four  parcels  of  land  in  the  township  of 
Seymour,  aggregating  3,936  acres,  were  sold.  The  price  at  which 
this  land  was  sold  is  not  mentioned  in  the  description  in  the  Crown 
Lands  Department,  but  as  subsequent  sales  in  the  same  township 
were  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  acre  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  price  did  not  exceed  this.  Even  this  was  not  paid  in  full,  and 
the  balance  had  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  land.  This 
was  the  largest  single  sale  made  by  the  General  Board,  but  the 
land  apparently  was  never  paid  for,  as  the  description  is  marked, 
“Surrendered  by  Order  of  Council,  8  December,  1840.” 

That  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  these  lands  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  list  of  sales,  taken  from  the  records  in  the 
Crown  Lands  Department,  Toronto: 

SALES  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS 


(From  Records  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  Toronto) 


Purchaser 

Acres 

Township 

Price 

Date 

Per  Ac. 

Francis  Beattie . 

3936 

Seymour 

(£1968) 

20  Mar. 

’24 

10/ 

John  Allen . 

200 

(  i 

(  100) 

20  Jan. 

’25 

10/ 

Adam  H.  Meyers.  .  . 

1200 

i  ( 

(  600) 

15  Feb. 

‘25 

10/ 

William  N.  McKim  . 

400 

Sheffield 

200 

15  Sept. 

’28 

10/ 

John  Granger . 

200 

( ( 

125 

25  July 

’31 

12/6 

Thomas  Meek . 

100 

Southwold 

£62  100 

25  July 

’31 

12/6 

Jesse  Zavitz . 

44 

l  i 

27  10  0 

25  July 

’31 

12/6 

John  Brisdy . 

86 

1 1 

53  15  0 

25  July 

’31 

12/6 

Mahlon  Burwell.  .  .  . 

100 

Westminster 

62  10  0 

2  Feb. 

’32 

12/6 

Asahel  Spain . 

92 

Southwold 

57  10  0 

26  Mar. 

’32 

12/6 

Edward  Swiney . 

100 

Yarmouth 

62  10  0 

26  Mar. 

’32 

12/6 

Samuel  Smith . 

,  200 

Middleton 

125  0  0 

26  Mar. 

’32 

12/6 

Roger  Hendley . 

100 

Yarmouth 

62  10  0 

26  Mar. 

’32 

12/6 

John  McKim,  Jr. .  .  . 

200 

Sheffield 

100  0  0 

21  Mar. 

’32 

10/ 

Truman  Waters . 

70 

Southwold 

43  15  0 

28  Aug. 

'32 

12/6 

John  Kent,  Jr . 

138 

Westminster 

114  9  3 

4  Mar. 

’33 

16/7 

Geo.  Goodhue . 

100 

l  i 

81  2  7§ 

4  Mar. 

’33 

16/2| 

Chas.  Duncombe. . . . 

120 

Southwold 

75  0  0 

17  Jan. 

’34 

12/6 
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Purchaser 

Acres 

Township 

Price 

Date 

Per  Ac. 

John  Curtis,  Jr . 

100 

Yarmouth 

62 

10 

0 

2 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

James  Dodd . 

100 

4  4 

62 

10 

0 

28 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Jos.  Eastbrooke . 

100 

4  4 

28 

Jan. 

’34 

John  Jones . 

100 

4  4 

62 

10 

0 

28 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Richard  Gilbert . 

300 

44 

187 

10 

0 

29 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

William  B.  Teeple  .  . 

154 

4  4 

96 

5 

0 

29 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Asahel  Spain . 

92 

Southwold 

57 

10 

0 

29 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Benj.  Sloyd . 

100 

4  4 

62 

10 

0 

29 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Edw.  Buller . 

162 

Blandtord 

101 

5 

0 

31 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Edw.  Buller . 

64 

4  4 

40 

0 

0 

31 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Thos.  Burger . 

100 

Houghton 

62 

10 

0 

31 

Jan. 

’34 

12/6 

Rodger  Rolla  Hunter 

400 

Blandford 

250 

0 

0 

3 

Mar. 

’34 

12/6 

George  Miller . 

100 

Yarmouth 

62 

10 

0 

6 

Mar. 

'34 

12/6 

John  Partridge . 

200 

Southwold 

125 

0 

0 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

12/6 

James  Watson . 

100 

4  4 

62 

10 

0 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

12/6 

Michael  McLaughlin 

50 

Westminster 

50 

0 

0 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

£1 

John  Shore . 

200 

4  4 

150 

0 

0 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

15/0 

Samuel  Lewis . 

55 

4  4 

34 

7 

6 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

12/6 

Harvey  Sheppard.  .  . 

54 

4  4 

54 

0 

0 

17 

Mar. 

’34 

£1 

1  Ion.  Wm.  Allan  .... 

600 

Blandford 

450 

0 

0 

19 

Mar. 

’34 

15/0 

Robert  Carfrae . 

41 

Westminster 

41 

0 

0 

25 

Aug. 

’34 

£1 

Wm.  Bamber . 

100 

Seymour 

75 

0 

0 

25 

Aug. 

’34 

15/0 

Simon  Sexsmith . 

200 

Sheffield 

100 

0 

0 

4 

Oct. 

’34 

10/0 

Ab’m.  T.  H.  Borell. . 

200 

Westminster 

150 

0 

0 

29 

Oct. 

’34 

15/0 

Joseph  Smith . 

82 

Southwold 

55 

7 

0 

31 

Oct. 

’34 

13/6 

John  Dyer . 

104 

4  4 

65 

0 

0 

31 

Oct. 

’34 

12/6 

Henry  Arkell . 

416 

4  4 

260 

0 

0 

4 

Nov. 

’34 

12/6 

Edw.  H.  Molloy.  .  .  . 

100 

4  4 

62 

10 

0 

14 

Nov. 

’34 

12/6 

Joseph  Smith . 

| 

4  4 

15 

0 

8 

Dec. 

’34 

£1 

David  Prockunier.  .  . 

117 

Houghton 

97 

9 

1 

23 

Tan. 

’35 

16/4f 

Robt.  Chas.  Wilkins. 

40 

Seymour 

25 

12 

6 

27 

Feb. 

’35 

12/9| 

Harvey  Sheppard.  .  . 

52 

Westminster 

52 

0 

0 

31 

Mar. 

’35 

£1 

James  Vernon . 

200 

Seymour 

150 

0 

0 

11 

June 

’35 

15/0 

In  connection  with  all  sales  up  to  May,  1840,  an  allotment  equal 
to  one-seventh  of  the  amount  sold  was  set  apart  elsewhere  for  the 
support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy.  Beginning  2  Nov.  1841,  this 
allotment  is  discontinued. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  years  from  1823  to 
1833  that  the  General  Board  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  school 
reserves,  the  actual  sales,  year  by  year,  and  the  total  sales  were  as 
follows : 


Year 

Amount  sold 

Value 

1823 

0 

0 

1824 

3936 

*£1,968 

1825 

1400 

*700 

1826 

0 

0 

1827 

0 

0 

1828 

400 

200 

1829 

0 

0 

1830 

0 

0 

1831 

430 

268  15 

1832 

862 

513  15 

1833 

238 

195  11  ioy2 

♦Estimated,  see  page  145. 
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£3,846  1  1054 
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The  terms  on  which  the  lands  were  sold  provided  for  an  initial 
payment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  and  the  remainder 
in  nine  instalments,  with  interest.  Accordingly  we  may  readily 
calculate  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  instead  of 
providing  an  immediate  fund  of  £50,000  as  the  plans  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  called  for,  brought  in  only  £196  16s.  the  first  year, 
£266  16s.  for  each  of  the  next  three  years,  £286  16s.  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years,  £313  12s.  9d.  for  1831,  £364  19s.  6d.  for  1832,  and 
£384  10s.  8d.  for  1833,  a  total,  exclusive  of  interest,  of  £2,920  13s. 
lid.  during  the  first  ten  years.  Thus  the  entire  receipts  for  the 
ten  years  would  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  a  single  year.  There  was  not  even  enough  to  pay 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan’s  salary  of  £300  a  year  as  President  of  the 
General  Board. 

It  was  no  doubt  this  discovery  that  the  school  reserves  were 
practically  unsaleable  that  led  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  to  suggest  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  a  portion  of  the  school  lands  be 
exchanged  for  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Crown  reserves  in  order 
to  provide  a  suitable  endowment  for  the  proposed  university. 
As  he  very  shrewdly  remarks:  “For  the  mere  purpose  of  granting 
lands  to  settlers,  the  school  lands  are  as  useful  to  the  government 
as  the  Crown  reserves,’’  though  the  Crown  reserves  “had  become 
very  valuable  from  the  settlements  around  them,  and,  if  brought 
into  the  market,  would  command  reasonable  prices.’’ 

This  proposal  was  submitted  to  His  Majesty’s  government  in 
1825  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  It 
was  not  until  March,  1827,  that  the  Royal  sanction  was  received. 
The  land  transferred  under  this  arrangement,  according  to  the 
deed  of  endowment  of  the  3rd  of  January,  1828,  amounted  to 
225,944  acres.  It  consisted  of  “lands  situate  in  various  parts  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  actual,  or  nominal,  occupation,  under  lease  at 
rate  of  rental  fixed  by  a  certain  scale  established  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  lots  were  in  an  improved 
or  cultivated  state.  The  following  statement  of  the  quantities 
in  the  respective  districts  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  value  of 
these  lands,  so  far  as  their  location  is  concerned : 

In  the  Eastern  District  there  were  4350  acres 
“  “  Ottawa  “  “  “  3390  “ 

“  “  Johnstown  "  “  “  13342  “ 
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In 

the  Bathurst 

District 

there 

1868 

1 1 

it 

Midland 

t  i 

t  i 

i  t 

30628 

U 

1 t 

Newcastle 

t t 

tt 

i  t 

36729 

It 

it 

Home 

i  i 

it 

it 

54048 

a 

1 1 

Gore 

t  t 

It 

1 1 

39146 

u 

tt 

Niagara 

t 1 

1 1 

It 

5137 

it 

a 

London 

i l 

1 1 

1 1 

34481 

t i 

t  i 

Western 

t  t 

i  < 

1 1 

2825 

ETotal 

225944 

By  this  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  directly  affected  as  the 
School  Townships  were  resumed  by  the  Crown,  and  34,481  acres 
in  the  London  District  were  transferred  from  Crown  Reserves  to 
the  University  endowment.  The  location  of  both  the  Crown  and 
the  Clergy  Reserves  in  the  township  of  Charlotteville  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying  map,  compiled  from  records  in  the  Crown  Lands 
Department,  Toronto.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  lands 
acquired  an  added  value  as  adjacent  lands  were  cleared  and  roads 
were  made.  Much  of  this  land  was  already  under  lease  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  while  the  rental  of  any  particular  lot  was  but  a  small 
amount,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they  provided  a  very  considerable 
revenue. 

It  would  appear  that  only  parts  of  the  school  townships  were 
resumed  by  the  Crown  at  this  time,  as  the  records  of  sales  of  school 
lands  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department  continue  to  show  the  sale 
of  lands  in  all  the  school  townships  of  the  London  District  and  in 
Seymour  and  Sheffield,  at  least  as  late  as  1840.  These  are  the 
townships  which  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  in  1823.  There  are,  however,  no  records  of  sales 
in  the  townships  of  Alfred,  Plantagenet,  Bedford,  and  Hinchin- 
broke.  For  this  reason  it  seems  probable  that  these  four  townships 
may  have  been  resumed  in  their  entirety. 

In  the  school  townships  there  had  been  no  reservation  of  one 
seventh  of  the  land  for  the  Clergy  as  provided  by  the  Constitutional 
Act.  Consequently,  when  the  225,944  acres  of  Crown  reserves 
were  transferred  to  the  university  in  exchange  for  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  school  lands,  a  quantity  equal  to  one  seventh  of  that  trans¬ 
ferred,  or  32,277  acres,  was  allotted  to  the  Clergy  in  other  localities. 


1Report  of  the  Commissioners,  pages  16,  17. 
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Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville 
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Moreover,  as  sales  of  school  lands  took  place,  the  Clergy  invariably 
received  a  definite  allotment  of  a  portion  of  ungranted  Crown  lands 
equal  to  one  seventh  of  the  amount  sold.  The  location  and  amount 
of  this  reservation  was  specified  in  each  description  of  school  lands 
sold  up  to  the  time  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  In 
the  London  District  there  were  177  lots  thus  assigned  to  the 
Clergy  at  the  time  the  exchange  of  lands  was  made.  Those  allotted 
within  the  county  of  Norfolk  were  as  follows: 


Township 

Lots 

Concession 

Charlotteville 

2,  9 

11 

U 

3 

12 

Windham 

3,  10,  17,  22 

14 

Walsingham 

10,  17,  22 

12 

U 

2,  9 

13 

How  much  more  valuable  the  Crown  reserves  were  than  the 
school  lands  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  Bursar  of  King’s 
College,  made  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  transfer  had  taken 
place : 

Sold  to  31st  December,  1828,  3,167  acres  for  £3,756  10  0 
From  1st  to  31st  January,  1829,  2,790  acres  for  £3,165  0  0 


5,957  £6,921  10  02 

The  average  price  paid  for  this  land  was  considerably  over  £l 
per  acre.  The  highest  price  paid  for  school  lands  up  to  that  time 
was  10  shillings  per  acre.  Besides,  the  total  sales  of  school  lands 
from  1823  to  the  end  of  1829  amounted  to  only  5,736  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  sale  of  3,936  acres  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
afterwards  surrendered.  Thus  within  thirteen  months  more  of 
the  lands  transferred  to  King’s  College  had  been  sold  than  had  been 
sold  of  the  school  lands  in  almost  six  years.  Besides  this,  while 
the  school  lands  remaining  unsold  were  bringing  in  no  revenue 
whatever,  the  King’s  College  lands  brought  an  annual  rental  which 
the  Bursar  of  the  College  estimated  at  £1,000. 

The  difference  in  value  between  lands  lying  in  isolated  blocks 
remote  from  settled  areas,  as  did  the  school  reserves,  and  lands 
so  distributed  among  occupied  holdings  as  to  be  made  more  desir¬ 
able  on  account  of  improvements  made  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  demand  shown  and  the 


2Doc.  Hist.  Ed.  Vol.  I,  p  264. 
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prices  received  for  Clergy  reserves  when  these  were  placed  upon 
the  market.  In  July  1827,  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Clergy 
reserves  was  authorized.  Peter  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  was  appointed  to  act  as  agent.  Within  six  months  he  had 
proposals  for  the  sale  of  over  100,000  acres,  and  by  the  end  of 
March,  1829,  for  200,000  acres.  His  actual  sales  for  1829  were 
as  follows: 

January  1  to  March  31,  8575  acres  for  £6,681  cy. 

April  1  to  June  30,  4835  acres  for  £3,455  cy. 

July  1  to  December  31,  4604  acres  for  £3,093  cy. 

This  made  a  total  of  18,014  acres,  for  which  the  sale  price  was 
£13,229  cy.,  an  average  of  14s.  4p4d.  per  acre.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1832  the  sales  totalled  22,805  acres  and  brought  £15,132 
17s.  9d.,  an  average  of  about  13  shillings  per  acre3 

During  the  interval  between  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland’s  despatch 
requesting  the  exchange  of  lands  (page  147)  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Royal  sanction,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  urge  the  matter  upon  the  government  there,  and  to  secure  a 
Royal  Charter  for  the  university.  In  this  he  was  successful,  but 
the  Charter  which  he  brought  back  with  him  was  so  strongly 
denominational  in  character  that  there  was  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  protest  as  soon  as  its  terms  became  known. 

No  sooner  had  the  Legislature  met  for  the  session  of  1828  than 
petitions  began  to  pour  in  upon  the  Assembly,  urging  them  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon  which  the  University  was 
to  be  established  to  prevent  holding  of  lands  or  representation 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  any  body  corporate  “at  whose 
hands  danger  could  or  might  be  apprehended  to  the  Constitution, 
or  to  their  religious  liberties,’’  and  to  “preserve  the  petitioners  and 
their  children  from  ecclesiastical  domination.’’  These  petitions 
were  almost  identical  in  their  wording,  and  show  that  there  was 
an  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of 
England  Charter.  Six  of  these  petitions,  signed  in  all  by  610 
persons,  came  from  the  London  District. 

The  total  number  of  such  petitions  mentioned  in  the  Journals 
of  the  Assembly  was  48,  and  to  these  5,490  signatures  were  affixed. 
Nothing  up  to  that  time  had  created  such  widespread  interest, 
or  aroused  such  bitter  opposition  as  did  this  exclusive  charter  of 

3Land  Settlement  in  Upper  Canada,  by  Geo.  C.  Patterson,  M.A.,  Ont.  Arch. 
1921,  p.  213. 
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the  proposed  university.  From  all  parts  of  the  province  the 
petitions  came,  showing  that  the  opposition  was  no  mere  local 
prejudice.  When  account  is  taken  of  the  comparative  sparseness 
of  settlement,  the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  the  effort  that 
must  have  been  required  to  secure  such  an  unusual  number  of 
signatures,  the  intensity  of  popular  feeling  is  readily  seen.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Assembly,  already  pledged  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  growing  increasingly  suspicious  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strachan  and  his  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  undertake  a  careful  examination  of  the  charter, 
and  early  record  their  objections  to  its  exclusive  features. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  however,  was  as  careless  as  ever  of 
popular  opinion,  and  as  obstinate  as  was  his  habit  in  trying  to 
carry  out  his  own  plans  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  At  this  time, 
too,  his  influence  was  practically  supreme.  As  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  he  was  able  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  while  as  an  Executive  Councillor  and  a 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  materially  affect,  if  not  actually  dictate,  the  policy 
of  the  Executive  Government.  Against  the  united  and  deter¬ 
mined  stand  of  the  two  Councils  the  Assembly  could  make  but 
slow  progress. 

The  several  petitions  against  the  university  charter  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
result  was  an  address  to  the  King,  asking  that  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  charter  be  removed. 

The  Rev.  George  Ryerson,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  re¬ 
signed  the  Headmastership  of  the  London  District  Public  School,  was 
in  England  at  this  time  on  private  business.  After  his  arrival  he  had 
been  appointed  agent  for  a  petition  which  had  been  forwarded  from 
Upper  Canada  by  representatives  of  “various  denominations  of 
Christians,”  and  in  this  capacity  he  appeared  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  that  the  petition  in  question 
had  been  signed  by  about  8,000  persons,  and  that  it  asked  for 
alterations  in  the  charter  of  the  proposed  university  so  as  to  make 
it  equally  beneficial  and  accessible  to  all  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  application 
of  their  proceeds  to  the  support  of  public  schools  free  from  all 
religious  tests,  and  to  internal  improvement  of  the  province.  On 
both  of  these  matters  he  was  able  to  give  the  Committee  first  hand 
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information  regarding  the  attitude  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 

How  far  the  Executive  Government,  under  the  able  and  per¬ 
severing  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  Public  Schools  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  well  indicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryerson’s  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  schools  are  there  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England  Establishment?”  He  does  not  hesitate  to  place  in  this 
category  “The  District  Schools  and  the  Central  School  on  the 
National  System  at  York.”  This  was  evidently  the  common 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  schools,  and  the  fact  that  the  London 
District  Public  School,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryerson  had  been 
Headmaster  for  nine  years,  had  never  had  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  charge  of  it,  merely  constitutes  the  “exception 
which  proves  the  rule.”  Few  could  have  been  in  a  better  position 
than  he  to  speak  with  authority  regarding  the  conduct  of  these 
schools  and  the  character  of  the  control  which  was  exercised  over 
them.  His  opinions  must  have  carried  weight  with  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  influenced  them  in  recommending 
changes  in  the  charter  which  would  rid  it,  in  part  at  least,  of  its 
denominational  character.  Thus  again  the  county  of  Norfolk 
contributed  its  share,  and  no  small  share  at  that,  to  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made  to  find  a  solution  to  the  vexed  problems 
which  were  agitating  the  entire  province. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

WHEN  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  wished  to  establish  a  school 
of  a  new  type  at  York  in  1820  he  proceeded  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Legislature,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  advisers,  who  were  responsible  for  formulating 
the  scheme,  he  took  a  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  means  of 
carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  Central  National  School  was  the 
result. 

Sir  John  Colborne,  his  successor,  was  equally  impressed  with 
the  need  of  some  better  provision  for  education  than  had  yet  been 
made.  He  saw  that  the  system  of  District  Schools  was  "suscept¬ 
ible  of  improvement.”  He  knew  that  the  charter  for  the  proposed 
university  was  unacceptable  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  realized 
that,  with  the  Legislative  Council  committed  to  the  type  of  uni¬ 
versity  which  was  provided  for  in  this  charter,  a  long  delay  must 
inevitably  ensue  before  it  could  be  amended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  He,  therefore,  planned  to  raise  the  Royal  Grammar  School 
of  York  to  the  status  of  a  Minor  College,  affiliate  it  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  university,  and  provide  it  with  a  staff  capable  of  giving 
advanced  instruction  of  a  type  hitherto  impossible  in  the  schools 
of  the  province. 

Unlike  his  predecessor,  however,  he  began  by  taking  the 
Legislature  into  his  confidence,  and  sought  and  secured  the  approval 
of  both  houses  to  his  proposal.  The  way  was  now  clear  for  the 
establishment  of  Minor  College,  and  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  was 
prorogued  he  took  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He 
wrote  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  detailing 
his  plans  and  asking  him  to  select  a  Principal,  two  junior  Classical 
Masters  and  a  Mathematical  Master  for  the  new  school.  The 
task  of  selecting  a  suitable  site  and  having  buildings  erected  was 
entrusted  to  the  General  Board  of  Education. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings,  the  District 
School  House  at  York  was  refitted  and  equipped  with  new  furniture. 
In  January,  1830,  this  "Old  Blue  School,”  as  it  was  familiarly 
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called,  ceased  to  be  the  District  Public  School,  and  reopened  as 
Upper  Canada  College.  The  classes  were  continued  there  until 
the  new  buildings  were  completed  in  Russell  Square,  in  1831,  when 
staff  and  pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  accommodations. 

Meanwhile,  in  1830,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  was 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  educational 
plan,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  denominational  university,  introduced  and  passed  a  bill  by 
which  Upper  Canada  College  was  to  be  raised  from  its  status  of  a 
preparatory  College,  and  “deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  University.” 
Naturally  enough,  this  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  who  promptly  rejected  the  bill. 

By  the  establishment  of  Upper  Canada  College  the  need  for  a 
university  was  rendered  less  pressing,  and  time  was  afforded  for 
revision  of  the  university  charter  and  for  an  effort  to  render  the 
system  of  Common  Schools  more  effective. 

Another  result  of  the  establishment  of  Upper  Canada  College 
was  the  checking  of  the  exodus  of  young  men  who  were  going  to 
the  United  States  in  order  that  they  might  there  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  for  higher  education,  which,  until  this  time, 
had  been  lacking  at  home. 

It  was  but  natural,  however,  that  other  growing  centres  should 
view  with  jealousy  the  concentration  at  York  of  the  only  two 
institutions  designed  to  provide  education  beyond  the  very  limited 
standard  reached  by  the  various  District  Schools.  The  first  of 
these  to  protest  against  this  policy  of  the  Government  was  the 
District  of  London.  At  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
Peace  in  April,  1831,  the  Grand  Jury,  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell,  forwarded  the  following  memorial  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Sir  John  Colborne: 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Colborne,  K.C.B.  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  etc.,  in  Council: 

We,  the  Magistrates,  Barristers,  Grand  and  Petit  Jurors,  and  Yeo¬ 
manry  of  the  District  of  London,  in  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
assembled,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  approach  Your  Excellency  with 
our  representations  on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  both 
as  parents  and  as  members  of  society. 

We  have  seen,  with  much  satisfaction,  Your  Excellency’s  great 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Education,  and  the  fostering  care  and  protection 
which  you  have  bestowed  upon  the  Minor  College,  recently  established 
under  your  direction  at  York  (the  seat  of  Government),  in  the  hope  that 
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the  same  earnest  effort  will  be  extended  to  the  other  divisions  of  the 
Province. 

Yet,  while  we  wish  every  success  to  that  Institution,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  great  advantages  which  it  offers  can  seldom  be  enjoyed  by 
any  of  our  children;  useful,  certainly,  it  will  be  to  the  Home  District  and 
the  Town  of  York,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  youth  brought  up  at  other 
Schools,  as  a  place  to  finish  their  preparations  for  a  still  higher  Seminary; 
but  very  few  parents  are  in  circumstances  in  this  part  of  the  Province  to 
benefit  by  Minor  College,  and  still  fewer  appear  inclined  to  send  their 
children  some  hundred  miles  from  home  at  so  early  an  age  as  boys  ought 
to  be  to  enter  a  Classical  School. 

Our  object,  therefore,  in  addressing  Your  Excellency  is  to  request 
that  such  an  endowment  may  be  granted  to  the  Grammar  School  of  the 
London  District,  at  London,  in  the  District  Town,  as  shall  render  it 
efficient  as  a  Classical  Seminary  and  a  nursery,  (as  such  Schools  are 
intended  to  be),  for  the  University  of  King’s  College,  which  we  hope  soon 
to  see  in  active  operation,  notwithstanding  the  impediments  that  have 
been  thrown  in  its  way. 

We  presume  not  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  endowment,  but,  per¬ 
haps,  such  a  one  as  would  furnish  a  good  School  House,  a  commodious 
residence  for  the  Head  Master,  to  enable  him  to  keep  boarders,  and 
produce  an  income  in  a  short  time  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  currency 
per  annum,  would  form  an  establishment  which,  under  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  would  answer  every  purpose  which  we  can  reasonably  desire. 

Your  Memorialists  are  aware  that  Education  of  a  superior  kind 
cannot  be  brought  to  every  man’s  door,  and  that,  under  any  arrangement, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  generally  must  send  their  children  a  short 
distance  from  home;  but  such  is  the  extent  of  the  several  Districts,  that 
the  School  can  seldom  be  a  day’s  journey  from  any  part  of  them,  and  the 
scholars  can  return  to  their  homes  without  expense  during  the  holidays; 
and,  if  sick,  they  can  be  visited  by  their  parents  in  a  few  hours  and  removed 
to  their  habitations  without  difficulty;  added  to  all  this,  the  cheapness  at 
which  board  can  be  obtained  in  country  places,  the  easiness  with  which, 
in  most  cases,  it  can  be  paid  for  by  produce  from  their  farms. 

Should  an  endowment,  such  as  we  have  stated,  be  found  greater  than 
the  District  of  London  can  justly  claim,  without  clashing  with  the  rights 
of  other  District  Schools,  with  which  your  Memorialists  have  no  desire 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  interfere,  it  is  humbly  suggested  that  representa¬ 
tions  from  Your  Excellency  cannot  fail  to  induce  His  Majesty’s  parental 
Government  to  place  at  Your  Excellency’s  disposal  ample  means  for  the 
liberal  endowment  of  all  the  District  Schools. 

We  most  earnestly  hope  Your  Excellency’s  exertions  will  speedily 
accomplish  an  object  so  pregnant  with  advantages  to  the  rising  generation 
and  to  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  London  District,  and 
become  thereby  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  your  Memorialists, 
as  well  as  their  latest  posterity. 
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In  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  London  District,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  1831. 

By  order  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
Mahlon  Burwell, 

London,  15th  of  April,  1S31.  Chairman. 

In  this  memorial  the  petitioners  were  actuated  in  part  by  a 
desire  to  see  the  western  part  of  the  province  in  general,  and  their 
District  in  particular,  provided  with  a  school  of  a  superior  grade, 
in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  vicinity  might  have 
ready  access  to  these  additional  educational  facilities  without  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  sending  to  York.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  another  reason  as  well.  They  asked  in  their  memorial  that 
an  endowment  be  given  to  the  “Grammar  School  of  the  London 
District,  at  London,  in  the  District  Town”  to  render  it  efficient 
as  a  Classical  Seminary  and  a  nursery  for  the  University  of  King’s 
College.  It  is  quite  true  there  was  a  Grammar  School  at  London 
but  it  was  not  the  District  School,  but  a  private  school  receiving 
neither  support  nor  recognition  from  the  government.  The 
District  School  was  not  at  London,  and  never  had  been.  It  was 
situated  at  Vittoria  which,  until  the  unfortunate  burning  of  the 
Court  House,  had  been  the  District  Town  as  well. 

It  was  not  a  question,  then,  merely  of  raising  the  status  of  an 
existing  District  School  to  that  of  a  superior  school.  It  involved 
the  removal  of  the  school  from  Vittoria,  in  whose  neighbourhood 
it  had  been  in  continuous  and  successful  operation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  As  has  already  been  seen,  determined  efforts  were 
being  made  to  secure  this  removal,  and  every  possible  argument 
was  being  used  to  bring  about  this  change  of  site,  but  so  far  without 
success. 

This  carefully  worded  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Council.  They  brought  in  a  lengthy  report  in  which  they  gave 
a  review  of  the  history  of  the  land  grant  of  1797,  and  pointed  out 
that  on  account  of  the  location  of  the  school  lands  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  value,  it  was  not  possible  to  divide  the  endowment  among 
the  different  District  Schools  in  such  a  way  that  each  might  have 
its  share  of  the  lands  within  its  own  District  and  therefore  so  situated 
as  to  be  subject  to  local  control  by  the  District  Trustees.  They 
therefore  advised  that  the  whole  management  of  the  lands  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Board  of  Education.  The 
funds  arising  from  the  sale  or  rental  of  the  lands  should  be  invested 
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in  securities,  and  each  District  credited  with  its  share  of  the  interest 
which  arose.  Only  the  annual  income  should  be  expended,  and 
in  this  way  a  District  School  fund  would  be  accumulated.  Such 
a  fund,  they  claimed,  would  be  much  better  for  the  schools  than 
a  partial  endowment,  and  would  result  in  equal  and  uniform  im¬ 
provement  of  the  District  Schools. 

When  the  town  of  Kingston  learned  from  this  report  of  the 
Executive  Council  what  had  been  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  original  land  grant  a  request  was  immediately  made  for  im¬ 
proved  educational  facilities  there.  According  to  the  recommend¬ 
ation  made  in  1797,  Kingston  was  to  be  provided  at  once  with  a 
free  Grammar  School.  No  such  provision  had  been  made,  however. 
The  petitioners,  therefore,  protested  in  no  uncertain  language 
against  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  them  through  the  failure 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  grant.  They  did  not  succeed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  changing  the  educational  policy  of  the  Executive.1 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  NEW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ACT. 

THE  years  which  followed  the  establishment  of  Upper  Canada 
College  at  York,  were  years  of  unprecedented  activity  in 
both  educational  and  political  matters.  The  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  this  activity  were  not  confined  to  Canada.  In 
England  the  question  of  education  was  receiving  serious  attention, 
and  the  most  outstanding  result  was  the  appropriation,  in  1833, 
of  £20,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  first  grant 
of  the  kind  in  England.  These  were  the  days  also  of  the  strenuous 
conflict  which  centred  round  the  first  Reform  Bill.  Scotland, 
Prussia  and  France  had  each  its  period  of  educational  activity, 
while  in  the  United  States  also  a  beginning  had  been  made  towards 
the  betterment  of  the  facilities  for  education. 

No  small  part  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system 
wras  played  during  these  years  by  the  various  Select  Committees 
of  both  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council  to 
which  from  time  to  time  the  investigation  of  different  problems 
was  referred.  Their  reports  show  careful  study  and  mature 
deliberation,  and  furnish  many  interesting  sidelights  upon  the 
educational  thought  of  the  period. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  these  committees,  or  to  attempt 
to  analyse  and  estimate  the  reports  which  they  presented.  Numer¬ 
ous  bills  were  based  upon  these  reports,  some  of  which  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  for  the  members 
were  as  yet  by  no  means  unanimous  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of 
making  provision  for  a  complete  educational  system.  Others  were 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  were  rejected  by  the  Council,  for  the 
old  strife  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  continued 
with  increasing  bitterness  as  the  Assembly  became  more  and  more 
the  champion  of  general  and  undenominational  education,  and  the 
Council  became  irrevocably  committed  to  class  education  and 
special  opportunities  for  the  privileged  few. 

In  all  this  agitation  and  discussion,  the  London  District  and 
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the  county  of  Norfolk  played  an  important  part,  for  they  furnished 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  who  were  foremost  in  the 
struggle  for  educational  improvements.  Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell, 
Dr.  John  Rolph,  and  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe1  were  among  the 
leaders  who  made  such  a  valiant  fight  for  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  all. 

It  was  not  until  1839  that  another  Act  was  passed  affecting  the 
schools  of  the  province.  This  Act  was  far-reaching  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  was  a  distinct  triumph  for  those  who  championed  the 
cause  of  general  education  available  for  the  entire  province  rather 
than  university  education,  which,  at  best,  could  serve  but  a  very 
limited  proportion  of  the  population.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  leaders  of  this  movement  for  popular  education  were 
averse  to  the  higher  training  which  a  university  would  provide, 
or  that  they  failed  to  realize  the  benefits  it  would  confer  upon  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  But 
they  held  that  it  was  manifestly  unfair  that  the  resources  of  the 
province  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  in¬ 
stitution  for  higher  learning  which  would  benefit  but  a  few  when 
no  adequate  provision  had  yet  been  made  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  an  education  somewffiat  in  advance  of  that  provided 
by  the  common  schools,  and  which  would  prepare  its  recipients 
to  enter  better  equipped  upon  the  business  of  life.  For  this  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  for  popular  education  in  both  Houses  had 
maintained  such  a  valiant  struggle  during  so  many  years.  The 
majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  voicing  the  popular  demands, 
and  supported  by  a  minority  in  the  Legislative  Council  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  determined  opposition  of  the  university 
party,  which  had  for  its  leaders  the  indomitable  Dr.  Strachan  and 
Chief  Justice  Robinson,  and  was  supported  by  the  entire  Executive 
Council,  and,  generally  by  the  official  class  and  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1839  states  that  the  advancement  of 
education  will  be  better  promoted  by  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  King’s  College  to  the  support  of  Upper  Canada  College 
and  Grammar  Schools  for  some  time  to  come  than  by  the  erection 
of  a  university,  and  that  Upper  Canada  College  will  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  accommodation  as  a  provincial  seat  of  learning  until  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  erect  a  university. 
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By  the  new  Act  the  existing  District  schools  were  declared  to 
be  Grammar  Schools  within  the  meaning  of  the  despatch  of  1797. 
The  control  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  school  lands  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  King’s  College  Council.  These  funds  were 
to  be  invested  in  debentures,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed 
by  them  to  such  Districts  as  were  in  more  immediate  need  of  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  authorized  to  set  apart  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  An  additional  sum  of  £100  might  be  allowed 
to  any  District  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  additional  Master 
or  other  means  of  instruction.  If  the  ordinary  funds  at  their 
disposal  were  insufficient,  the  deficiency  might  be  made  up  from 
the  funds  of  King’s  College.  A  portion  of  the  King’s  College  funds, 
not  exceeding  one  half,  might  be  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada 
College  until  such  time  as  the  university  should  be  established. 
Any  District  might  receive  a  sum  not  ecxeeding  £200  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  a  school  house,  provided  that  a  like  sum  was  raised 
by  subscription.  A  further  sum  not  exceeding  £100  each  might 
be  granted  to  two  other  Grammar  Schools  in  any  District  provided 
that  the  inhabitants  erected  a  school  house  and  supplied  not  less 
than  sixty  scholars,  and  provided  that  the  additional  school  was 
not  within  six  miles  of  the  District  Town.  The  Council  was  also 
empowered  to  make  such  rules,  regulations  and  by-laws  for  the 
conduct  and  good  government  of  the  several  schools  established 
under  the  Act  as  should  seem  proper  to  them.  They  were  also  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  money  expended  by  them  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legislature. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  Act  is  the  placing  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  School  Funds  in  the  hands  of  King’s  College  Council. 
Not  only  were  they  to  have  the  power  of  giving  additional  aid  to 
such  Districts  as  were  in  more  immediate  need  of  it,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  use  their  discretion  in  providing  for  an  additional 
Master  and  aiding  Districts  where  more  than  one  Grammar  School 
might  be  required. 

Their  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  gave  them  a  control  that  was  absolute.  That  this 
would  be  resented  by  the  existing  District  Trustees  was  of  course 
inevitable.  The  lack  of  some  such  central  control  had  been  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  Public  School  system  of  the  past.  An  effort 
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to  remedy  this  had  been  made  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan  was 
made  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  with  authority 
to  inspect  the  schools  and  suggest  needed  changes.  This  power 
he  had  lost  when  the  Board  was  dissolved  in  1833.  Now,  as 
president  of  King’s  College  Council,  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  possession  of  an  instrument  for  shaping  to  his  own  liking  a  part 
at  least  of  the  schools  of  the  province.  It  was  but  natural  that, 
in  the  shaping,  he  should  be  guided  by  those  ideals  which  had 
already  led  him  to  devise  the  scheme  of  National  Schools,  and  that 
he  should  give  a  denominational  bias  to  the  entire  system.  Jeal¬ 
ousy  and  suspicion  were  immediately  aroused,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  this  authority  was  withdrawn. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


POLITICAL  CONFLICT  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

THE  long  struggle  between  the  advocates  of  general  education 
and  those  who  sought  special  privileges  for  the  favoured  few 
had  not  always  been  carried  on  in  a  friendly  or  sympathetic 
manner.  In  both  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council  the  debates  waxed  warm  between  the  opposing  factions. 
Between  the  two  houses,  too,  there  had  arisen  feelings  of  bitter 
antagonism.  The  Assembly  had,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  its  own  importance  as  representatives  of  the  people  and  was 
exasperated  to  find  its  enactments  so  easily  and  so  persistently 
rejected  by  a  Council  whose  members  it  regarded  as  mere  “place¬ 
men,”  the  willing  and  obedient  tools  of  the  Executive  Government. 
The  struggle  was  still  further  embittered  by  the  political  contro¬ 
versies  which  had  divided  both  the  Legislature  and  the  people  at 
large  with  a  gulf  that  was  impassable.  The  conflict  culminated 
in  the  ‘rebellion’  of  1837,  which  for  the  time  drove  into  exile  many 
of  those  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  effort  to  secure  educational 
reform. 

Our  chief  concern  with  the  political  struggle  is  in  the  effect 
which  it  had  upon  the  schools.  Unlike  the  war  of  1812,  the  appeal 
to  arms  was  of  short  duration.  Although  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  cause  of  political  reform,  and  who  were  even  outspoken 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  existing  “misrule”  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population,  yet  there  were  few  who  were  willing 
to  resort  to  unconstitutional  means  to  secure  the  desired  changes. 
There  was  no  necessity,  as  there  had  been  twenty-five  years  before, 
to  turn  the  entire  province  into  an  armed  camp  and  to  enlist  the 
services  of  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Occasionally  a  “Yan¬ 
kee”  schoolmaster,  who  had  been  using  his  position  and  his  Amer¬ 
ican  text  books  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  republican  propaganda, 
was  forced  to  make  a  hurried  departure  to  escape  arrest  at  the  hands 
of  a  thoroughly  aroused  community.  Practically  all  of  the  schools 
continued  in  operation  without  interruption. 

Still  the  agitation  which  went  on  outside  the  walls  of  the  school 
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room  was  not  always  without  its  effect  upon  the  management  of  the 
school.  The  heated  arguments  which  they  heard  in  their  homes, 
in  the  village  store,  by  the  wayside,  or  wherever  men  of  differing 
opinions  were  wont  to  meet,  led  the  pupils  to  take  sides  in  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and,  without  understanding  very  much  of  the 
significance  of  it  all,  they  ranged  themselves  on  the  sides  of  their 
fathers  or  their  favourites.  Like  many  of  their  elders,  they  argued 
the  more  loudly  and  fought  the  more  obstinately  because  they  knew 
little  of  what  it  was  all  about. 

In  one  of  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vittoria  the 
pupils  were  divided  into  two  factions.  They  had  their  recognized 
leaders,  sons  of  two  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  community  who 
had  taken  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle,  and  many  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  between  the  little  armies.  Within  the  school 
walls  the  cleavage  was  no  less  marked.  A  member  of  either 
faction  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  were  not  of  his 
own  political  stripe.  Intercommunication  between  them  became 
almost  as  infrequent  and  as  acrimonious  as  it  had  ever  been  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council  on  any  of  the  numerous  occasions 
when,  like  spoiled  children,  they  had  nursed  their  ‘grievances’  and 
held  aloof  from  each  other  in  sulky  obstinacy.  To  ask  a  ‘Tory’ 
to  occupy  a  seat  beside  a  ‘  rebel  ’  or  to  require  a  ‘  rebel  ’  to  share  his 
book  with  a  ‘Tory’  was  a  signal  for  open  warfare,  which  neither 
respect  for  the  precincts  of  the  school  room  nor  the  dread  authority 
of  the  master  could  prevent. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  the  old  Potts  school  southwest  of  Vittoria, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick,  until  shortly  before  the 
outbreak,  was  fond  of  telling  in  after  years  of  an  incident  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  When  school  was  dismissed  at  the  close  of  the 
daily  session,  little  groups  of  boys  and  girls  trudged  homewrard 
together  as  one  may  still  see  them  doing  from  every  rural  school. 
The  narrator  of  this  incident  and  her  sister  were  accompanied  by 
an  elder  brother  and  another  boy  of  about  the  same  age  who  lived 
a  little  beyond  their  home.  The  arguments  of  the  day,  which  had 
been  prevented  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  teacher  from  developing 
into  open  conflict,  would  now  begin  anew.  Vigorously  would  each 
uphold  his  side  with  all  the  weighty  reasonings  of  his  elders.  Yet 
what  availed  it  for  a  ‘Tory’  to  try  to  convince  an  ignorant  ‘rebel,’ 
or  for  a  ‘  rebel  ’  to  present  the  most  logical  arguments  to  an  obstin¬ 
ate  and  pig-headed  ‘Tory’? 
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Failing  to  settle  their  disputes  by  the  most  powerful  logic  of 
which  they  were  capable,  they  would  resort  to  the  arbitration  of 
physical  force  then  so  prevalent  among  their  elders.  Each  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conflict.  The  sisters  were  given  charge  of  the  white 
collar  and  the  tie  of  their  brother,  who  then  proceeded  to  add  weight 
to  his  arguments  by  the  strength  of  his  muscles  and  the  hardness 
of  his  fists.  Sometimes  the  ‘Family  Compact’  triumphed,  and 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  ignominiously  defeated.  Quite  as 
frequently  the  ‘rebel’  forces  were  victorious  and  the  ‘Compact’ 
was  humbled  in  the  dust.  In  either  case,  the  great  and  momentous 
question  had  been  decided,  and,  after  the  sisters  had  carefully 
washed  their  brother’s  face  and  removed  all  traces  of  the  pugilistic 
encounter  for  fear  of  parental  interference,  they  would  assist  him 
to  readjust  his  collar  and  tie  and  all  would  proceed  on  their  way 
quite  as  amicably  as  ever. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  so  decisively  settled  by  the  ordeal 
of  battle  had  a  way  of  cropping  up  again  on  the  following  day,  as 
problems  settled  by  an  appeal  to  force  are  wont  to  do.  The 
peaceful  relationships  were  again  disturbed,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  must  needs  be  repeated. 

Such  was  the  school  of  politics  in  which  the  children  of  Norfolk 
of  that  day  were  trained.  They  learned  to  battle  valiantly  for 
their  opinions,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  attacks  of  those 
who  held  different  views.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  when  they 
entered  the  Municipal  Councils,  or  the  halls  of  the  Legislature, 
they  earned  a  reputation  for  their  fighting  qualities. 

The  political  struggle,  the  outcome  of  the  discontent  which, 
after  smouldering  for  so  many  years,  had  at  last  been  fanned  into 
the  flame  of  civil  warfare,  though  it  brought  much  loss  and  misery 
in  its  train,  was  not  altogether  without  its  compensating  features. 

The  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  now  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Radical  changes  were 
made.  The  two  provinces,  which  fifty  years  before  had  been 
separated  by  the  Constitutional  Act,  were  reunited  by  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1841,  and  given  but  a  single  Legislature,  which  henceforth 
was  to  make  the  laws  for  both.  Other  changes  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  responsible  Government,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for 
much  useful  legislation. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


WE  have  already  traced  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London  and  its  vicinity  to  have  the  District  School 
removed  from  Vittoria  and  located  in  the  new  District 
Town.  Through  the  support  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  been 
elected  by  the  Town  of  London  as  its  first  representative,  these 
efforts  were  at  last  successful.  In  October,  1837,  the  Classical 
and  Mathematical  School  taught  by  Mr.  Francis  Wright,  A.B., 
became  the  District  School.  In  1841  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bayly,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
who  continued  to  conduct  the  school  until  1879. 

During  the  year  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  school 
in  London,  the  attendance  was  22.  This  was  smaller  than  it  had 
been  ten  years  before  while  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  not  more  than  one  half  what  it  had  been  when  the 
Rev.  George  Ryerson  was  in  charge,  with  his  younger  brother, 
Egerton,  as  assistant.  It  is  probable  that  the  attendance  was 
confined  to  pupils  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  was  the  case 
when  the  school  was  at  Vittoria,  and  that  from  this  time  forward 
the  London  District  School  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  Norfolk  county.  The  subjects  taught  were 
“Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics  and  the  usual  branches.”  The  total 
number  of  pupils  in  all  the  District  Schools  was  only  311,  so  that 
the  amount  expended  upon  them  was  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  numbers  educated. 

Though  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  free  education 
in  the  District  Grammar  School  of  ten  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
from  the  Common  Schools,  this  had  not  been  carried  out  in  the 
London  District  School.  In  fact  the  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  all  the  District  Schools  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Gore 
District.  As  has  already  been  explained,  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  attendance  at  these  schools  was  not  the 
charge  for  tuition  which  the  provision  of  the  Act  was  intended  to 
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cover,  but  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging.  This  made  it  impossible 
for  any  except  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
and  those  who  were  comparatively  wealthy  to  send  their  children. 

Left  now  without  a  Grammar  School,  the  people  of  Norfolk 
county  were  forced  to  depend  for  education  upon  the  Common 
Schools  and  such  private  schools  or  academies  as  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  enterprising  persons.  This,  however,  was  not  to  continue 
very  long. 

Two  months  after  the  removal  of  the  Grammar  School,  in 
December  1837,  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  separated  from  the 
London  District  and  given  an  organization  of  its  own  under  the 
name  of  the  Talbot  District.  Simcoe,  which  by  this  time  had 
become  a  centre  of  population  of  considerable  importance,  and 
which  was  much  more  centrally  located  than  Vittoria,  became  the 
District  Town. 

About  a  year  later,  on  January  2,  1839,  a  Grammar  School 
for  the  Talbot  District  was  opened  in  Simcoe.  It  was  held  in  “a 
red  frame  building  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  bounded  by  Norfolk, 
Peel,  Kent  and  Robinson  Streets,  which  on  polling  days  for  par¬ 
liamentary  elections  was  frequently  the  scene  of  many  a  political 
fight,  as  it  was  used  as  the  only  polling  place  of  the  Township  of 
Woodhouse,  including  the  Town  of  Simcoe.”1 

The  first  Headmaster  of  this  school  was  the  Rev.  George 
Salmon,2  a  son  of  Colonel  Salmon,  and  brother  of  Judge  William 
Salmon.  He  was  ‘‘a  tall,  erect  and  kindly  disposed  gentleman, 
who  was  highly  esteemed  and  greatly  respected  by  all  ”.  Associated 
with  him  was  Mr.  Oliver  T.  Miller,  M.A.,  Classical  Master.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pegg,  himself  a  teacher  of  forty  years’  experience,  says  of 
Mr.  Miller,  "He  w'ell  fulfilled  the  poet’s  description;  ‘A  man 
severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view’,  as  many  of  his  pupils  will  bear 
witness  to  this  day.” 


1W.  Pegg,  in  the  British  Canadian,  December  30,  1896. 

2Appendix,  48. 
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The  following  advertisements,  taken  from  papers  published  in 
Simcoe  at  a  slightly  later  date,  give  an  idea  of  the  school  and  the 
work  done  in  it. 

TALBOT  DISTRICT 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

This  Institution,  conducted  by 

the  Rev.  George  Salmon,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Oliver  T.  Miller,  Esq.,  will  re¬ 
commence  on  Monday  next,  the  27th  inst. 

The  Course  of  instruction  will 
embrace  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  clas¬ 
sical  and  mathematical  education;  and 
will  comport,  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  with  the  plan  hitherto  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursued  at  Upper  Canada  Col¬ 
lege. 


THE  PUBLIC  MAY  BE  ASSURED 

that  no  exertions  will  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  the  Teachers,  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who  may  be  confided  to 
their  charge. 

Simcoe,  August  22,  1849. 

TUITION 

Oliver  T.  Miller,  A.M.,  Classical  and  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  Simcoe  Academy  and  Talbot  District  Grammar  School, 
having  still  some  leisure  time  at  his  disposal,  during  the  Evening, 
will  read  with,  or  prepare  for  Examination  before  the  Benchers, 
or  for  Divinity  Scholarships  at  Cobourg,  such  young  gentlemen 
as  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services.3 

Simcoe,  May  1,  1849. 

For  the  year  1839,  the  Chairman  of  the  Talbot  District  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  Rev.  Francis  Evans,  Rector  of  Woodhouse,  made 
the  following  report: 

“There  were  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  receiving  gratuitous  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  not  by  regular  appointment  of  the  Trustees,  according  to  the 


3 Simcoe  Standard,  Sept,  19,  1849. 
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provision  of  the  Act  “for  the  gratuitous  tuition  of  ten  poor  children,” 
which  provision,  (both  here  and  in  the  London  District  before  the  County 
of  Norfolk  was  constituted  a  separate  District),  has  hitherto  proved 
nugatory,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  who  might  be  desirous  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  board  of  their  children 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  School,  and  partly  owing  to  the  inefficient 
state  of  the  Common  Schools,  which  do  not  furnish  candidates  for  such 
gratuitous  instruction.  The  Board  cannot  conclude  this  Report,  without 
deploring  the  backward  state  of  education  throughout  the  Province,  (and 
particularly  in  this  part  of  it,  with  which  they  are,  of  course,  best  ac¬ 
quainted)  ;  a  state  of  things  which  calls  loudly  for  the  adoption  of  energetic 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  for  such 
other  steps  as  may  remedy  the  evil.  They  also  take  the  liberty  to  record 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  most  likely  measure  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  Province,  would  be  the  endowment  of  a  Seat  of  Learning 
as  similar  as  circumstances  may  admit  of,  to  those  in  the  parent  state, 
whence  examples  might  be  furnished  to  the  country  at  large,  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  may  be  carried  and  a  stimulus 
afforded  to  the  industry  of  the  rising  generation.” 

About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  District  Grammar 
School  in  Simcoe,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  a  second  Grammar 
School  was  opened  in  the  Village  of  Port  Dover.  It  is  known  to 
have  been  in  operation  as  early  as  1843. 

So  far  as  the  Common  Schools  were  concerned,  they  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  as  the  years  went  by.  In  1838  the  total 
number  reported  in  the  entire  province  was  651,  with  14,776 
children  receiving  instruction  in  them.  The  population  of  the 
District  of  London  in  that  year  was  38,914.  There  were  85 
Common  Schools  reported,  with  an  attendance  of  1359  boys  and 
744  girls.4 

Norfolk  county  had  been  separated  from  London  District  at 
the  close  of  1837,  and  it  would  appear  that  its  educational  machi¬ 
nery  had  not  been  put  in  operation  in  time  to  make  a  report  during 
1838.  At  any  rate,  no  report  for  the  new  Talbot  District  appears 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Some  of  the  statistics 
given  in  the  London  District  report  are  for  parts  of  Talbot  District, 
as  for  example  the  following: 


^Appendix,  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  1839-40,  Vol.  I.,  p.  339. 
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FROM  REPORT  FOR  LONDON  DISTRICT,  1838 


Township 

Teacher 

Boys 

Charlotteville 

Chas.  W.  Gilbert 

12 

Townsend 

Thomas  Jordan 

24 

4  4 

John  H.  Dodge 

17 

4  4 

Henry  Hawley 

20 

Girls 

Books  used 

10 

Goldsmith’s  Geography, Murray's 
Grammar,  Mavor’s  Spelling 
Book. 

0 

Murray’s  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Speller. 

8 

Murray’s  English  Reader,  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  Mavor’s 
Spelling  Book. 

7 

Olney’s  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar  and  Speller. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Grammar  School  in  their  report  for  the 
same  year,  appear  to  regard  the  Common  Schools  as  in  a  very 
backward  state.  There  was  evidently  sone  jealousy  between  the 
two  Boards. 

“There  have  been  no  returns  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Common 
Schools,  of  the  children  of  poor  parents,  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
Grammar  Schools;  and  the  Board  is  of  opinion,  that,  under  the  present 
very  defective  system,  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Country  will  rather 
repress,  than  encourage,  a  desire  amongst  the  people  for  education  of  a 
superior  description.  The  Trustees  generally  of  the  Common  Schools, 
are  men  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  classical  education,  and  the 
Masters  chosen  by  these  Trustees  are  often  ignorant  men,  barely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rudiments  of  education,  and,  consequently,  jealous  of 
any  school  superior  to  their  own.  In  many  cases,  too,  they  are  foreigners, 
and  therefore  anxious  to  keep  the  people  from  acquiring  a  liberal  education, 
which,  they  well  know,  would  be  the  surest  means  of  protecting  them  from 
the  delusions  practised  upon  them  by  designing  men,  and  of  strengthening 
their  attachment  to  those  institutions  which  are  based  upon  the  soundest 
principles  of  philosophy  and  Christian  truth,  and  which  have,  for  ages, 
successfully  withstood  the  united  attacks  of  infidelty,  false  philosophy, 
and  the  restless  desire  of  change  so  natural  to  man.” 

The  District  Board  call  attention  in  their  report  for  the  same 
year  to  the  evils  of  boarding  around”,  and  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  use  of  American  books. 

“The  District  Board  of  Education  cannot  abstain  from  remarking 
upon  a  system  now  (as  is  believed)  to  be  commonly  practised  by  Teachers, 
and  generally  encouraged  by  the  employers  in  the  country,  of  receiving 

5From  Appendix  to  Journals  of  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  1839- 
40,  Vol.  2,  p.  341. 
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the  Teachers  as  members,  or  lodgers,  with  each  family,  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  School,  in  succession  for  the  period  of  engagement,  which,  in  its 
influence  and  consequence,  has  not  hitherto  been  productive  of  good;  and, 
more  especially,  in  cases  where  the  Teachers  have  been  Americans, — a 
system  than  which  none  can  be  more  mischievous  in  its  effects:  added  to 
which,  the  circumstances,  as  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  books  used 
in  the  schools,  that  a  portion  of  American  books,  particularly  geographies, 
have  been  permitted  to  be  used,  (notwithstanding  the  Board  have  the 
power  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  such  books)  because  others  could 
not  be  procured  in  the  country — nor  has  any  provision  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  formation  of  depots,  where  proper  books  could  be 
had."6 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
province  had  not  fully  settled  the  text-book  question  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  they  had  made  to  do  so  by  the  free  distribution  of 
suitable  books.  (See  page  124).  These  had  been  sent  out  as 
follows  among  the  Districts; 


Year 

New  Testament 

Mavor’s  Speller 

Reading  made  easy  English  Reader 

1832 

150  doz 

166f  doz. 

125  doz.  . 

1833 

150  doz. 

166§  doz. 

125  doz.  . 

1834 

60  doz. 

60  doz. 

72  doz.  24  doz. 

The  cost  of  these  books  was  as  follows:  Testaments  1(R  per 
dozen,  Mavor’s  Speller,  9s  per  dozen,  Reading  Made  Easy,  4s 
per  dozen,  English  Reader,  15s  Qd  per  dozen.7 

These  were  probably  all  printed  within  the  province,  for  in  the 
Christian  Guardian  of  November  12,  1831,  appears  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Eastwood  and  Skinner  of  the  York  Paper  Mill,  offering 
for  sale  the  following  books,  "being  the  manufacture  of  Upper 
Canada:  Canadian  Primer,  Murray’s  First  Book,  Reading  Made 
Easy,  Mavor’s  Spelling  Book,  Webster’s  Spelling  Book,  New 
Testament,  English  Reader,  Murray’s  Grammar.” 

That  these  books  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  is  evidenced  by 
a  reference  to  them  in  a  petition  from  the  Ancaster  Academy  in 
1839: 

"The  few  elementary  books  printed  in  the  province  are  not 
very  correctly  printed,  and  on  such  bad  paper,  and  are  so  ill  bound 
that  they  will  not  last  for  more  than  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at 
furthest.  And  the  books  from  the  United  States  commonly  used 

6Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  214. 

’Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  1835,  Vol.  I,  No.  45. 
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are  so  very  objectionable  in  every  respect,  as  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment.”8 

A  practical  solution  of  this  vexed  question  was  not  reached  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come,  when  the  Board  of  Education  for  Upper 
Canada,  appointed  in  1846,  not  only  made  a  selection  of  books 
which  they  considered  appropriate,  but  arranged  for  their  im¬ 
portation  into  Canada  at  a  fair  price,  and  secured  permission 
from  the  publishers  to  have  them  re-printed  in  the  province  if 
they  should  think  it  best  to  do  so. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  private  school  and  its  influence 
upon  the  educational  system.  We  have  seen  that  the  first  school 
established  in  the  County  was  a  purely  private  undertaking.  In 
fact  all  elementary  schools  prior  to  1816  were  private  schools. 
They  continued  to  flourish  during  all  the  years  that  the  common 
schools  were  slowly  evolving  towards  a  definite  and  complete 
system.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  these  was  the  Chadwick 
Academy  already  referred  to  (see  page  142).  The  size  of  the 
building  and  the  character  of  the  grounds  are  the  best  indications 
that  this  was  a  school  of  no  mean  proportion,  and  must  have 
been  an  important  factor  at  least  in  local  educational  matters. 

The  Grammar  School  at  Port  Dover  owed  its  origin  to  private 
enterprise  and  was  conducted  as  such  for  a  number  of  years  before 
it  received  Government  aid  or  was  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
provincial  system.  Simcoe  had  always  one  or  more  private 
schools  in  operation,  and  some  of  these,  at  a  somewhat  later  date, 
won  a  reputation  for  the  excellent  work  they  were  doing. 

To  the  period  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  belong  the 
schools  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  advertisements,  taken 
from  the  pages  of  Norfolk’s  first  newspaper,  the  Norfolk  Observer, 
in  the  issues  of  April  3,  1841,  and  December  18,  1841,  respectively. 

MRS.  GILMAN 

Begs  to  inform  her  friends  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  Simcoe  and  its  vicinity,  that 
she  has  opened  a  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

N.B. — Young  Gentlemen  taken,  under  nine 
years  of  age.  Simcoe,  16th  Dec.,  1840. 


8Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  196. 
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BOARDING  SCHOOL 
MISS  WHITE 

Begs  to  announce  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Simcoe  and  the  neighborhood,  that 
she  intends  to  open  a  SELECT  SCHOOL 
in  Simcoe  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
year, 

TERMS 

per  scholar 

For  Pupils  learning  Reading,  Writing, 

and  Arithmetic  $2 

For  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and 

Grammar  3 

For  Boys  under  10  years  of  age,  2 

French,  Drawing,  and  Fancy  Needle 
Work  will  also  be  taught  at  $2  per 
quarter  each,  extra. 

Accommodation  for  four  pupils  as  boarders. 

Simcoe,  December  16th,  1841. 

The  same  issue  contains  the  following  Editorial  reference  to 
Miss  White’s  School : 

“We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
Miss  White’s  advertisement,  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
From  the  creditable  manner  in  which  Miss  White  has  hitherto 
managed  her  school,  we  have  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending 
her  establishment  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  community.” 

Other  educational  agencies  were  also  at  work  within  the  county 
during  these  years.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
Churches  which  were  organized  at  an  early  date,  and  continued  to 
labour  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  and  of  the  county.  Sunday 
schools,  too,  were  doing  their  part  both  by  the  teaching  that  was 
done  from  week  to  week,  and  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  both 
parents  and  children  suitable  books  for  reading. 

This  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  more  progressive  and  better 
educated  members  of  the  community.  They  longed  for  reading 
of  a  type  not  provided  by  any  of  the  agencies  mentioned.  To 
supply  this  in  suitable  quantity  to  satisfy  their  desires  was  beyond 
the  means  of  any  of  them.  They  accordingly  decided  to  organize 
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a  society  which  would  enable  them  to  procure  a  plentiful  supply 
by  their  united  efforts.  The  Norfolk  Book  Society  was  accordingly 
formed.  That  the  members  did  not  squander  their  money  upon 
light  and  trashy  matter  is  evident  from  the  following  minutes  of 
one  of  their  meetings: 

THE  NORFOLK  BOOK  SOCIETY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Book  Society  held  at  the  Woodhouse 
Sunday  School  House  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  31st  of  January, 
1837.  Present 

The  Rev'd.  F.  Evans, 

The  Rev’d.  T.  Green, 

Col.  Salmon, 

Captain  Boyd,  R.N., 

Dr.  Mackelcan. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Covernton)  reported  the  names  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  joined  the  Society  and  paid  their  subscriptions,  and  proposed 
that  a  Treasurer  should  be  appointed  to  whom  he  might  transfer  the 
subscriptions  in  his  possession.  It  was  then  resolved  that  as  it  wbuld  be 
more  convenient  to  combine  the  two  offices,  Mr.  Covernton  be  requested 
to  fulfill  the  same.  The  following  works  were  then  proposed  by  the 
different  members  and  agreed  to,  viz. : — 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  The  Edinburgh  Journal,  The  London 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  The  United 
Service  Journal,  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Frazer’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Monthly  Parts  of  The  Saturday  and  Penny  Magazines  and  of 
Chambers  Edinburgh  Journal,  The  Canadian  Magazine,  and  the 
Upper  Canada  Farmer. 

The  Time  to  be  allowed  for  reading  each  book  was  decided  upon. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  entered  into  for  the  future 
governance  and  regulation  of  the  Society. 

1st.  That  each  member  shall  forward  the  books  of  the  Society  within 
the  prescribed  period  to  the  member  living  nearest  to  him. 

2ndly.  That  no  member  detain  any  work  longer  than  the  time  specified 
on  the  cover  and  that  a  fine  of  3d  Cy  p  Diem  be  charged  to  each  member 
who  may  keep  any  book  beyond  the  stipulated  period. 

3rdly.  That  as  soon  as  each  work  has  circulated  amongst  the  sub¬ 
scribers  the  last  reader  of  it  shall  send  it  to  the  Secretary. 

4thly.  That  any  member  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  re-perusing 
any  work  after  it  has  passed  the  round  of  the  Society,  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  for  it. 

5thly.  That  any  Member  causing  unnecessary  mutilation  to  any  work 
shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  full  amount  of  damage  the  book  may 
have  sustained  or  to  substitute  another  copy. 


Dr.  Covernton, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Tisdale, 

Mr.  Covernton, 
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6th.  That  any  surplus  existing  after  the  best  supply  of  periodicals 
that  can  be  obtained  is  secured  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  works 
on  General  Literature  as  may  be  determined  upon  at  the  next  meeting, 
each  member  to  be  at  liberty  to  propose  any  work,  but  the  business  of 
selecting  from  such  as  are  recommended  to  devolve  upon  the  members 
attending  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

7th.  That  five  members,  in  the  absence  of  a  larger  number,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  transact  business. 

8th.  That  the  meetings  of  the  Society  be  held  Quarterly  (viz:  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  after  each  of  the  Quarter  Days)  at  the  Woodhouse 
Sunday  School  House,  the  business  to  commence  at  pi  past  6  o’clock. 

Lastly,  That  a  sale  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  all  works  that 
have  circulated,  and  the  produce  of  such  sale  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  other  Books,  and  that  all  sums  of  money  received  in  fines  for 
the  detention  of  books  beyond  the  allotted  time  be  applied  in  the  same 
manner.9 

James  Covernton,  Junr. 

Another  educational  force  was  found  in  the  County  Newspapers. 
The  first  appeared  in  October,  1840.  It  was  called  the  Norfolk 
Observer  and  Talbot  District  Advertiser  and  was  published  by 
William  Mercer  Wilson,  afterwards  County  Judge.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  it  was  succeeded  by  The  Long  Point  Advocate,  published 
by  J.  H.  Davis.  In  the  prospectus  of  this  paper,  which  appeared 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Observer,  it  was  stated:  “In  its 
political  department  it  will  zealously  support  such  measures  as 
deservedly  come  under  the  appellation  of  reform,  and  as  tend  to 
bind  more  firmly  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  a  government 
administered  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes.  Space  will  be 
devoted  to  local  affairs  of  the  District,  copious  extracts  from  Euro¬ 
pean  Journals,  the  state  of  trade,  commerce  and  the  markets.” 

Among  the  early  papers  were  The  Simcoe  Standard  (called  later 
The  Conservative  Standard  and  still  published  under  the  name  of 
The  British  Canadian,  The  Norfolk  Messenger,  the  Erie  News  (the 
name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  The  Norfolk  Reformer, 
and  then  to  The  Simcoe  Reformer),  The  Port  Dover  Express,  and 
others.  These  papers  gave  considerable  space  to  educational 
matters  and  were  an  important  factor  in  creating  and  developing 
a  sentiment  which  led  to  educational  reform  and  to  the  spread  of 
the  free  school  idea. 

9From  collection  of  the  Norfolk  Historical  Society,  Simcoe,  donated  by  Miss 
M.  E.  Palmer. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  development  of  education  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk  through  the  first  fifty  years.  During  this  time  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  was  busy  working  out  her  destiny  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791.  This  was  a 
period  of  foundation  laying.  It  began  with  a  scanty  population, 
scattered  over  a  vast  area,  separated  from  each  other  by  almost 
impenetrable  forests,  and  connected  only  by  the  water  ways, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  roads,  were  the  only  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication.  It  closed  with  a  numerous  population, 
with  smiling  farms  and  comfortable  homes,  with  villages,  towns 
and  a  capital  city,  and  with  a  system  of  roads  that  made  com¬ 
munication  comparatively  easy.  It  began  with  no  political  orga¬ 
nization,  and  with  no  system  of  legislation  or  administration. 
It  closed  with  well  developed  political  parties,  with  clearly  defined 
powers  of  the  Legislative  bodies  and  with  an  administration  that 
was  fairly  effective,  though  still  highly  centralized.  It  began  with 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  establish  an 
aristocracy.  It  closed  with  equal  rights  for  all  within  measurable 
distance.  It  began  with  no  provision  for  education  except  such 
as  was  made  by  private  enterprise.  It  closed  with  an  extensive 
system  of  schools  drawing  largely  upon  the  funds  of  the  province 
for  their  support. 

During  the  intervening  years  the  province  had  been  called 
upon  to  repel  the  invasion  of  its  territories  by  the  armed  forces 
of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  and  richer  in  resources,  and  had 
come  out  of  the  conflict  not  only  with  no  diminution  of  territory, 
but  with  greater  solidarity,  stronger  patriotism,  and  increased 
confidence.  Again  the  province  had  faced  the  horrors  of  civil 
warfare,  which  happily  was  of  short  duration,  but  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  about  many  needed  reforms. 

This  eventful  period  was  closed  when  the  union  with  the  sister- 
province  was  consummated.  There  now  opened  a  new  era  in 
which  political  development  culminated  in  municipal  institutions 
and  responsible  government  and  in  which  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  brought  order  out  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  chaos,  and  gave  to  us  a  system  of  schools  worthy  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  people. 
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(1)  The  French  Missionaries. 

In  July,  1669,  Francois  Dollier  de  Casson,  a  Sulpician  priest 
of  the  seminary  of  Montreal,  and  Rene  de  Brehant  de  Galin6e,  set 
out  from  Montreal  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of 
the  West.  They  made  their  way  slowly  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 
From  there  they  went  overland  to  the  Grand  River.  They  followed 
this  river  to  its  mouth,  then  coasted  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  But  by  this  time  the  autumn  storms  had  set  in,  and  further 
progress  was  attended  with  great  danger.  On  arriving  at  the 
present  site  of  Port  Dover  they  found  a  sheltered  haven  and  decided 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  A  snug  cabin  was  built  on  a  little  stream 
running  into  Black  Creek.  Game  and  wild  fruits  were  plentiful, 
and  soon  they  had  their  larder  plentifully  supplied.  The  winter 
passed  very  comfortably.  As  soon  as  the  lake  was  clear  of  ice 
in  the  spring  they  continued  their  journey,  after  first  erecting  on 
the  heights  just  east  of  the  river  mouth,  a  cross  bearing  the  arms 
of  France,  and  taking  possession  of  the  surrounding  territory  in 
the  name  of  the  French  king.1 

(2)  Charles  Inglis,  D.D.,  born  in  Ireland,  1734,  emigrated  to 
America,  taught  school  in  Pennsylvania,  took  holy  orders,  and 
became  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  1777.  After  the 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  England.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  first  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  his  jurisdiction  extending  practically  over  all  the 
British  Possessions  in  North  America.  He  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  King’s  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
In  1793  his  diocese  was  divided  and  the  new  diocese  of  Quebec  was 
formed.  Over  this  new  diocese  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jacob  Mountain  was 
appointed  Bishop.  Bishop  Inglis  died  in  1816.2 

(3)  Rev.  Adolphus  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.D.,  born  in  Charlotte- 
ville  township,  county  of  Norfolk,  24  March,  1803,  fifth  son  of 

'Exploration  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  Dollier  de  Casson  and  Brehant  de 
Galinee,  Translated  by  Dr.  Coyne,  Ont.  Hist.  Soc’y.,  Vol.  IV. 

2Makers  of  Canada,  Vol.  XXI. 
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Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  U.E.L.,  attended  the  London  District 
Public  School  under  the  first  Headmaster,  James  Mitchell,  M.A. 
In  1821  and  1822  he  acted  as  Usher,  or  assistant,  in  the  District 
School  which  was  then  in  charge  of  his  eldest  brother.  To  improve 
his  education  he  went  to  Hamilton  and  studied  under  Mr.  Law. 
Entered  the  Methodist  Ministry  in  1825.  Served  for  a  time  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians  at  the  River  Credit.  First  Editor  of 
the  Methodist  organ,  the  Christian  Guardian;  active  in  establishing 
Upper  Canada  Academy,  for  which  he  secured  a  charter  in  England 
in  1835.  First  president  of  Victoria  College.  Appointed  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  in  1844.  Made 
several  trips  to  Europe  to  study  the  systems  of  education  in  opera¬ 
tion  there.  Worked  persistently  for  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  free  schools  which  was  finally  established  in  1871.  He  retired 
in  1876,  when  education  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Minister  of 
Education.  Died  in  Toronto,  Feb.,  1882. 3 

(4)  John  Graves  Simcoe,  born  at  Cotterstock,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  England,  1752,  a  son  of  Captain  John  Simcoe,  R.N.,  who 
was  killed  in  1759  at  Quebec.  Educated  at  Eton,  and  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  Entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  fought 
through  the  Revolutionary  War.  Was  in  command  of  the  Queen’s 
Rangers  with  rank  of  Major.  Returned  to  England.  In  1790 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  newly  formed  province 
of  Upper  Canada.  He  arrived  in  Kingston  in  July,  1792,  and  there 
organized  his  government.  Was  exceedingly  active  and  energetic 
in  his  administration  of  the  province  and  constantly  planned  for 
its  betterment.  His  plans  did  not  always  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  the  Governor-General,  and  considerable 
friction  arose  between  them.  He  left  Canada  in  1796,  and  was 
sent  as  Commandant  to  San  Domingo.  There  his  health  broke 
down  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  for  India,  but  his  health  again 
failed  and  he  died  the  same  year  at  his  home  in  Devonshire. 

His  connection  with  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  recalled  in  the 
name  of  Simcoe,  its  county  town.  Here,  in  1795,  he  and  his  party 
encamped  when  on  the  trip  that  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
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site  for  the  town  of  Charlotteville  on  the  heights  overlooking 
Turkey  Point.4 

(5)  Lieutenant  James  Monroe,  son-in-law  of  Donald  McCall, 
came  to  the  Long  Point  Settlement  with  the  McCall  party  in 
1796.  Settled  in  Charlotteville,  where  he  erected  a  large  frame 
house.  This  building  was  the  pioneer  store  of  the  county,  and 
from  1800  to  1802  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Courts  of  the 
District  of  London.5 

(6)  Rev.  John  Stuart,  D.D.,  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1736, 
ordained  in  Church  of  England,  1770.  Missionary  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Mohawk  River  for  seven  years,  translated  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  into  the  Mohawk  language.  Remained  loyal  to  Britain  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  escaped  to  Canada,  was 
chaplain  to  a  regiment  at  St.  Johns,  1781,  and  missionary  to  the 
refugee  loyalists  and  Indians.  Settled  in  Kingston,  1788,  first 
incumbent  of  church  there,  1791.  Appointed  Bishop’s  Commissary 
for  what  is  now  Ontario  in  1789.  Opened  a  select  Classical  school 
at  Kingston,  1786,  an  examiner  for  teachers’  licenses  in  1799  under 
the  regulation  of  the  government.  Chaplain  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  Member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Midland 
District  School,  1807.  Died  in  1811. 6 

(7)  Rev.  Robert  Addison,  came  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  from 
the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Army  chaplain 
at  Niagara,  first  minister  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Niagara,  and 
member  of  the  Trustee  Board  of  the  Niagara  Library.  Visitor 
among  Grand  River  Indians.  Opened  school  at  Niagara,  1792. 
First  chaplain  of  the  Upper  Canada  Assembly,  1792  to  1823.  A 
trustee  of  the  Niagara  District  Public  School  in  1823.  Member 
of  the  first  Board  for  the  General  Superintendence  of  Education 
for  Upper  Canada  from  its  inception  in  1823.7’8 

(8)  Rev.  John  Strachan,  D.D.,  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
1788.  Graduated  from  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  1796.  Came 
to  Canada,  1799,  opened  a  school  in  Kingston.  Ordained  deacon 
in  the  Church  of  England,  1803,  priest,  1804.  Removed  to  Corn¬ 
wall  where  he  conducted  his  celebrated  school,  Rector  of  York, 
1812,  Headmaster  of  the  Home  District  Public  School,  1812-1823. 

4John  Graves  Simcoe,  Makers  of  Canada  Series. 

sPioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement. 

6Makers  of  Canada,  Vol.  XXI. 

’Doc.  Hist.  Ed.,  Vol.  I. 

8Makers  of  Canada,  Vol.  XXI. 
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Appointed  honorary  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  1815,  full 
member,  1817  to  1836,  Member  of  Legislative  Council,  1818, 
Chairman  of  Board  for  the  General  Superintendence  of  Education, 
1823  to  1833.  Secured  charter  for  King’s  College,  1827,  and  became 
its  first  president,  archdeacon,  1829,  first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  1839, 
died  1867.® 

(9)  Right  Reverend  Jacob  Mountain,  born  at  Norfolk,  England, 
1750.  Graduated  from  Cambridge,  1774,  fellow  in  1779.  Rector 
of  Buckden,  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire. 
Appointed  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  1793,  when  the  new  diocese  was 
created.  Erected  the  cathedral  of  Quebec.  Made  an  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councillor.  Died  in  1825. 10 

(10)  Hon.  Richard  Cartwright,  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  1759, 
came  to  Upper  Canada  with  his  parents  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Kingston 
with  the  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton.  Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  Frontenac,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Speaker  of  the  Council,  1805-6. 
Refused  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council.  Was  frequently 
opposed  to  the  plans  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  and  was 
suspected  by  him  of  republicanism,  though  without  reason.  One 
of  the  first  Trustees  of  the  Midland  District  School.  A  strong 
supporter  of  the  Public  School  idea  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
the  Assembly.  Colonel  of  militia  during  the  war  of  1812.  Died 
1815. 

(11)  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton,  a  merchant  at  Niagara.  Member 
of  the  Land  Board  of  1791,  and  of  the  first  Executive  Council,  1792. 
First  Judge  of  the  District  of  Nassau.  Partner  with  Hon.  Richard 
Cartwright.  He  and  Cartwright  opposed  many  of  the  government 
measures  and  so  incurred  the  dislike  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe. 

(12)  Thomas  Welch,  or  Walsh,  a  surveyor  in  Maryland. 
Served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  with  the  Maryland  Loyalists. 
Fled  to  New  Brunswick,  and  from  there  to  the  Long  Point  Settle¬ 
ment  in  1793.  Appointed  Registrar  of  Deeds  for  Norfolk  county, 
1796,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  London  District,  1800,  Registrar 
Surrogate  Court,  1800,  Trustee  London  District  Public  School, 
1807,  Judge  of  District  and  Surrogate  Courts,  1810.*  11 


9The  Last  Three  Bishops,  etc. 
10Makers  of  Canada,  XXI. 

11Norfolk  Historical  Society,  Papers. 
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(13)  Frederick  Mabee,  a  Loyalist  from  Massachusetts.  Fled 
to  New  Brunswick  and  setteld  near  St.  Johns.  Came  to  the  Long 
Point  Settlement,  1793,  settled  at  the  foot  of  Turkey  Point  hill, 
in  the  township  of  Charlotteville.  Died  in  1794.  Mrs.  Mabee 
was  awarded  600  acres,  lots  8,  9,  and  10,  in  the  lake  front  of  Char¬ 
lotteville.  At  her  home  under  the  hill  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe  and  his  party  were  entertained  during  his  visit  to  Long 
Point  in  1795. 12 

(14)  Hon.  David  William  Smith,  Bart.,  born  1764.  Only 
child  of  Major  John  Smith,  Commandant  at  Detroit,  and  later  at 
Niagara.  Became  a  Lieutenant  and  later  a  Captain  in  his  father’s 
regiment.  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  at  Niagara.  Member  of  the 
Assembly  for  Kent  in  1792,  for  Lincoln  in  1796  and  for  Norfolk 
in  1800.  Executive  Councillor,  1796.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  second  and  third  parliaments.  Acting  Surveyor-General,  1792, 
returned  to  England,  1799,  back  to  Canada  in  1801,  to  England 
again  in  1803.  Given  a  pension  of  £200  per  year.  Remained  in 
England,  made  a  Baronet  in  1821.  Died  in  1837. 

(15)  Benjamin  Hardison,  born  1761.  Served  as  private  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  on  the  American  side.  Captured  by  British 
and  held  a  prisoner  in  Canada  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
Then  took  up  land  at  Fort  Erie.  Elected  to  Legislative  Assembly 
in  1796  where  he  took  a  very  active  part.  Was  a  loyal  supporter 
of  the  British  cause  in  the  War  of  1812.  Died  in  1823  and  was 
buried  on  his  farm  at  Fort  Erie. 

(16)  Francis  L.  Walsh,  elder  son  of  Thomas  Welch,  or  Walsh, 
pioneer  surveyor.  Appointed  Deputy  Registrar  of  Deeds  for 
the  county  of  Norfolk  in  1808,  and  Registrar  in  1810  in  succession 
to  his  father.  Continued  in  this  office  until  1884.  Built  the  first 
fire-proof  registry  office  near  Vittoria.  Represented  Norfolk 
County  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  1821  to  1828  and  again 
in  1835  and  1836.  His  son,  Aquila,  was  county  representative 
from  1861  to  1867,  and  sat  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  from  1867 
to  1872. 

(17)  Job  Loder,  a  native  of  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 
Pioneer  millwright.  Built  most  of  the  early  mills  in  the  Long 
Point  Settlement.  Owned  a  mill  at  Waterford  and  operated  a 
store  there.  Kept  a  tavern  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville,  on 


12Pioneer  Sketches  of  Long  Point  Settlement. 
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Lot  1,  West  Row.  His  house  used  for  meetings  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  until  a  Court  House  was  erected.  Removed  to 
Ancaster  about  1820  where  he  owned  all  the  mills  and  water 
powers.  In  addition  to  grist,  saw,  carding,  and  woollen  mills  he 
operated  large  store.  Was  a  shareholder  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Ancaster  Literary  Institute,  founded  in  1835  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  facilities  for  higher  education.  Was  prominent  in  both 
Church  and  Fraternal  organizations. 

(18)  Captain  Benajah  Mallory,  an  American  by  birth,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  township  of  Burford  where  he  owned 
some  1400  acres  of  land.  On  part  of  his  homestead  a  portion  of 
the  Village  of  Burford  is  built.  Was  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prominent  man  in  the  township.  Commissioned  Captain  in  1798 
by  Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  York,  of  which 
Burford  then  formed  a  part.  Elected  to  Legislature  in  1805, 
defeating  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,  but  was  defeated  in  1812  by 
Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell.  Disappointed  in  his  military  ambitions 
and  suffering  from  political  defeat  he  went  to  consult  Joseph 
Willcocks,  and  in  1813  became  an  officer  in  his  “Canadian  Volun¬ 
teers”,  a  company  of  supposed  Canadians  who  were  serving  with 
the  Americans.  Was  exceedingly  active  and  the  leader  of  numerous 
marauding  expeditions  into  Canadian  Territory.  After  the  War 
he  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  American  Government  and 
continued  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Legislature  he  had  been  very  active  and  energetic 
and  a  leader  in  all  educational  matters.13 

(19)  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,  born  in  New  Jersey,  1750,  served 
in  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers  from  1776  to  1783.  A  brother  of 
Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson.  Change  in  spelling  of  name  was  due 
to  an  error  in  entering  his  name  on  the  military  records,  so  that 
when  he  came  to  draw  lands  as  a  Loyalist  he  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  erroneous  spelling.  Settled  near  Fredericton,  N.B.  in  1783. 
Came  to  Long  Point  in  1795  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Simcoe.  Settled  at  the  mouth  of  Young’s  Creek,  where 
he  founded  the  village  of  Port  Ryerse.  Erected  saw  and  grist 
mills.  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Peace  for  London  District, 
1800,  Chairman  of  the  first  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  meeting  the 
same  year  at  the  Monroe  House.  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk  county. 


l3History  of  Burford,  etc. 
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Candidate  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1805  against  Captain 
Benajah  Mallory.  Protested  Mallory’s  election  on  the  ground 
that  he  ‘‘was  and  still  is  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in  the  sect  called 
Methodists”.  Failed  to  prove  his  allegations  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Assembly  and  Mallory  retained  the  seat.  One  of  the  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1807  for  the  London 
District  Public  School.  Was  Colonel  of  Norfolk  militia.  Died 
in  June,  1812.  The  mills  which  he  had  erected  were  burned  by 
the  Americans  under  Colonel  Campbell  in  May,  1814. 14 

(20)  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  born  in  New  Jersey,  1760, 
younger  brother  of  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse.  Served  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Fled  to  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1799  followed 
his  brother  to  Upper  Canada.  Settled  south  of  Vittoria.  First 
Sheriff  of  London  District,  1800  to  1805,  until  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  John  Bostwick.  First  Treasurer  of  London  District, 
1800  to  1808.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Requests  for 
several  of  the  townships.  Ryerson’s  Island  was  originally  owned 
by  him,  and  afterwards  became  the  property  and  summer  home  of 
his  son,  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson.  He  died  in  1854. 15,16 

(21)  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot,  born  at  Castle  Malahide,  Ireland, 
1771,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  At  this 
time  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  later  became  Duke  of  Wellington, 
was  also  aide,  and  a  friendship  arose  between  them  that  lasted 
throughout  their  lives.  Talbot  joined  the  24th  regiment  at 
Quebec  in  1790,  and  by  1796  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  After  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe’s  arrival  in  Canada, 
Talbot  became  his  private  and  confidential  secretary,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  various  journeys  throughout  the  province.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  journeys  that  he  first  traversed  the  territory 
that  was  afterwards  to  become  the  Talbot  Settlement.  In  1794 
he  returned  to  England  and  for  a  number  of  years  saw  service 
in  Holland.  In  1801  he  returned  to  Canada  but  it  was  not  until 
1803  that  he  secured  his  grant  of  5000  acres  of  land  and  began  the 
settlement  which  bore  his  name.  He  was  appointed  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  and  during  the  war  of  1812  was  in  charge 
of  the  militia  of  London  District.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Trustees 


“Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times,  Ont.  Arch.,  1911. 
“The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times. 
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of  the  London  District  Public  School,  and  held  various  other 
appointments  as  well.  Through  his  efforts  many  settlers  were 
established  upon  farms  within  the  area  allotted  to  him  for  disposal, 
and  the  settlement  continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  Colonel  Talbot 
died  in  1853. 17 

(22)  Captain  William  Hutchinson,  born  in  New  Jersey,  served 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fled  to  St.  Johns,  N.B.,  and 
from  there  to  Long  Point  in  1798.  Settled  in  the  township  of 
Walsingham.  Made  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1800,  Associate 
Justice  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Chairman  of  the  Court  in 
1804,  Associate  Justice  Court  of  Requests  for  Walsingham,  1804. 
He  and  his  three  sons  fought  in  the  War  of  1812.  Died  in  1826, 
aged  86.  Was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  London  District 
School,  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1807. 

(23)  John  Coltman,  original  owner  of  Lot  22,  Con.  1,  Charlotte- 
ville  (1797  and  1801),  and  of  Lot  19,  Con.  Ill,  in  the  same  town¬ 
ship,  just  south  of  Vittoria.  He  was  also  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  owned  lots  in  the  Town  of  Charlotteville.  His  lot  was  No.  1, 
Court  Street,  and  lay  just  west  of  Job  Loder’s  lot,  on  which  stood 
the  pioneer  hotel  where  the  District  Courts  were  held  from  1802 
to  1804,  until  the  Court  House  was  erected.  He  was  a  Grand 
Juror  at  the  winter  term  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  1801, 
and  at  the  spring  term,  1802.  Chosen  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  1807  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Trustee  Board  of  the 
London  District  Public  School. 

(24)  Daniel  Springer  came  to  Delaware  in  1797.  Appointed 
postmaster  soon  after  at  a  time  when  that  was  the  only  Post  Office 
between  Sandwich  and  Burford,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  Served 
during  the  War  of  1812  in  the  first  regiment  of  the  Middlesex 
Militia,  and  was  later  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment. 
He  died  in  1826,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

(25)  Major  John  Backhouse,  born  in  Lancashire,  England. 
Came  to  America  in  1793,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  came  on  to  the  Long  Point  Settlement  in 
1798  or  1799.  Settled  on  lots  16  and  17,  Con.  I,  Walsingham, 
where  he  erected  mills.  Was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1800.  Presided  at  a  meeting  at  Job  Loder’s  in  1803  to  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  of  England.  Associate  Justice 


17Talbot  Regime. 
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of  the  Court  of  Requests  for  Walsingham,  1800,  High  Constable 
for  London  District,  1809.  Served  as  Major  in  the  First  Regiment 
of  Norfolk  Militia.  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  1824.  His  mill  was  the  only  one  besides  the  Russell  Mill  at 
Vittoria  that  was  not  destroyed  by  McArthur  during  his  famous 
raid  in  1814.  The  mill  is  still  standing  and  in  daily  operation. 

(26)  Titus  Finch,  a  soldier  in  the  British  Army.  Came  with 
his  regiment  to  take  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  the 
war  he  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  he  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  little  community  and  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
Ministry.  Came  to  the  Long  Point  Settlement  in  1798  and 
settled  by  Young’s  Creek,  on  Lot  19,  Con.  IV,  Charlotteville. 
Organized  a  Baptist  Church  at  Vittoria  in  1804,  and  continued  to 
preach  there  until  his  death  in  1821.  He  built  the  mill  at  Newport 
(Fisher’s  Glen),  in  1807,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans 
under  Colonel  Campbell  in  1814. 

(27)  James  McCall,  born  1871,  fourth  son  of  the  pioneer, 
Donald  McCall.  Came  to  Long  Point  with  the  McCall  party  in 
1796.  Succeeded  his  father  upon  the  homestead  near  Vittoria. 
Served  as  Lieutenant  during  the  War  of  1812.  Father  of  Simpson 
McCall,  M.P.P. 

(28)  Silas  Secord,  had  been  a  Sergeant  in  Butler’s  Rangers. 
Settled  near  Niagara  in  1786,  but  later  came  to  the  Long  Point 
Settlement,  where  he  settled  on  Lot  4,  Con.  A,  Charlotteville. 
Was  a  member  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  of  London  District  in  1800. 

(29)  Abraham  Smith,  a  U.E.  Loyalist  of  New  Jersey.  Served 
in  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  After  the  war  he  fled  first  to  New 
Brunswick,  then  came  to  Upper  Canada,  reaching  Fort  Erie  in 
1785.  His  son,  William,  came  on  to  Norfolk  county,  and  he  and 
the  remainder  of  the  family  followed  in  1793.  Settled  on  Lot  15, 
Con.  V,  Charlotteville.  It  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  first 
school  of  the  county  was  established.  It  was  carried  on  for  three 
years  in  one  of  his  buildings.  He  died  in  1809  at  the  age  of  72. 

(30)  Simpson  McCall,  eldest  son  of  James  McCall  and  grandson 
of  Donald  McCall,  the  pioneer  head  of  the  McCall  family.  Born 
in  Charlotteville  in  1807.  Attended  the  London  District  Public 
School  and  was  a  pupil  during  1821  and  1822  of  Egerton  Ryerson, 
who  was  then  acting  as  Usher,  or  assistant,  to  the  Headmaster, 
his  eldest  brother,  Rev.  George  Ryerson.  Was  Postmaster  at 
Vittoria  from  1834  to  1868.  Conducted  a  general  store.  Warden 
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of  the  county  for  four  years,  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1845.  Elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  Provincial  Assembly 
in  1867  and  continued  as  representative  for  two  terms.  Was 
always  active  in  municipal  affairs  and  interested  in  education. 
Died  in  1898  at  the  age  of  91. 

(31)  James  Mitchell,  M.A.,  born  in  Aberdeen.  Came  to 
Canada  in  1802  and  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Hamilton  at  Niagara.  Appointed  first  Headmaster  of  the  London 
District  Public  School,  probably  in  1808.  Took  up  land  south  of 
Vittoria  where  he  erected  a  two  storey  residence  called  “The 
Hermitage”.  Married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Ryerson.  The  District  Public  School  was  opened  in  his  house 
about  1810,  and  continued  to  be  held  there  until  1819.  One  of 
his  pupils  was  Egerton  Ryerson,  afterwards  chief  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Upper  Canada.  Appointed  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  in  1819.  Was  Trustee  of  the  District  School  in  1824  and 
a  member  of  the  District  Board  of  Education.  Retired  from  his 
position  as  Judge  in  1844  and  continued  to  reside  upon  his  farm 
until  his  death  in  1852.  He  had  served  during  the  War  of  1812 
as  Captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of  Norfolk  Militia  and  was 
present  with  his  Company  at  the  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane.  He 
is  buried  on  his  farm  within  a  few  rods  of  the  site  of  the  school  in 
which  he  taught. 

(32)  Henry  Van  Allen,  married  a  sister  of  Abraham  A.  Rapelje, 
came  to  Canada  and  settled  near  Dover  Mills.  Was  a  subscriber 
to  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  District  Public 
School,  and  one  of  the  Committee  who  had  charge  of  its  erection. 

(33)  Abraham  A.  Rapelje,  born  in  Long  Island,  1776,  came  to 
Canada  and  settled  near  Dover  Mills  in  1800.  Raised  a  Company 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812.  After  the  war 
he  settled  south  of  Vittoria.  Appointed  Sheriff  of  London  District 
in  succession  to  Colonel  John  Bostwick  in  1818.  Continued  in 
this  office  until  the  separation  of  Talbot  District.  Then,  as  re¬ 
tention  of  office  would  have  necessitated  his  removal  to  London, 
he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry,  who  had  already 
served  under  him  as  Deputy  Sheriff.  Was  Colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  Norfolk  Militia  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion.  His 
home,  “Oak  Lodge”  was  burned  in  1853.  Was  one  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  erection  of  a  Public  School  at  Dover  Mills  and  one 
of  the  three  prominent  citizens  who  were  appointed  to  oversee 
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its  erection.  He  lost  a  dwelling  house  at  the  burning  of  Dover 
Mills  in  1814.  He  died  in  1859. 

(34)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Bostwick,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Deputy  Registrar  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  London 
District,  1801.  One  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  have  the  District 
School  established  at  Dover.  Appointed  to  command  of  First 
Regiment  of  Oxford  Militia  in  1812.  Took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  war,  serving  with  distinction  along  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
elsewhere.  In  1813  he  led  a  force  of  volunteers  which  had  been 
collected  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  at  Dover  Mills,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  number  of  marauders  near  Nanticoke,  receiving  for 
this  the  thanks  of  General  DeRottenburg.  Was  in  command  of 
the  Oxford  Militia  at  Burford  at  the  time  of  McArthur’s  raid. 
Died  in  1816. 

|  (35)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Nichol,  born  about  1774  in 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  a  cousin  of  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton.  After 
coming  to  Canada  was  employed  by  Col.  John  Askin.  Engaged 
in  mercantile  business  near  Fort  Erie.  Built  grist  and  saw  mills 
and  distillery  at  Dover  Mills.  Appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a  Road  Commissioner  for  the  London  District.  In  1811, 
married  Theresa  Wright,  a  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Alexander 
Grant.  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  2nd  Regiment  of  Norfolk  Militia. 
Appointed  Quartermaster  General  of  Militia  by  General  Brock. 
Had  charge  of  the  arrangements  and  transportation  for  Brock’s 
trip  to  Detroit.  Elected  to  the  Legislature  for  Norfolk  in  1812 
and  at  once  took  an  active  part  in  all  legislation,  and  especially  in 
educational  matters.  Lost  property  at  Dover  Mills  to  the  value 
of  £6,500  when  that  place  was  burned  in  May,  1814.  Re-elected 
for  Norfolk  in  1817  and  1820.  Was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  erection  of  the  first  monument  to  General  Brock.  While 
engaged  in  the  supervision  of  this  work  he  lost  his  life  by  falling 
over  the  precipitous  bank  of  Niagara  River  between  Queenston 
and  Niagara  Falls  on  a  stormy  night  in  May,  1824.  Buried  in 
Stamford  cemetery. 

(36)  Philip  Sovereign,  son  of  pioneer  Frederick  Sovereign,  of 
New  Jersey.  Owned  property  near  Round  Plains  in  the  Township 
of  Windham.  When  Norfolk  county  was  given  representation 
separate  from  Oxford  and  Middlesex  he  became  the  first  member. 
Very  active  in  the  Legislature  according  to  the  Journals  and  took 
a  special  interest  in  educational  matters.  Was  one  of  the  members 
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who  gave  evidence  of  words  used  by  Colonel  Nichol  in  his  presence 
"disrespectful  of  the  House  of  Assembly”.  As  chairman  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee  he  reported  the  failure  of  Col.  Nichol 
to  account  for  the  sum  of  £300  sent  him  as  Road  Commissioner  to 
be  expended  on  London  District  roads.  Nichol  was  able  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  money,  but  his  indignant  letter  of  protest  at 
the  unjust  suspicions  aroused  by  the  Committee’s  report  was 
considered  a  reflection  upon  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  gaol  at  York.  It  was  possibly  this  that  led 
him  to  seek  election  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Sovereign  as  member. 

(37)  Peter  Teeple  was  born  near  Trenton,  N.J.,  in  1762.  He 
joined  the  Loyalist  forces  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Captain.  After  the  war  he  went  to  New  Brunswick, 
and  for  a  time  was  captain  of  a  trading  vessel.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  Mabee,  and  came  to  Upper  Canada  with 
the  Mabee  party  in  1792  or  1793.  Settled  on  Lot  8,  Broken  Front 
of  Charlotteville.  Appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1800. 
Served  in  the  War  of  1812  with  his  two  sons.  One  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  at  Vittoria,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Elder  Finch  in  1804.  Later  he  moved  to  Centreville, 
Oxford  county,  where  he  died  in  1847. 

(38)  Dr.  John  Rolph,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph,  born 
at  Thornbury,  Eng.,  in  1793.  His  father  came  to  Canada  and 
settled  south  west  of  Vittoria,  where  he  died  in  1814.  John  Rolph 
studied  law  and  medicine  in  England.  Settled  near  Port  Talbot. 
Planned  the  Talbot  Dispensatory,  or  school  for  medical  instruction 
at  St.  Thomas,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Hon.  Col.  Talbot, 
where  Rolph  and  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe  were  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures.  Later  he  removed  to  Toronto  where  he  founded  the 
Rolph  School  of  Medicine  which  was  afterwards  affiliated  with 
Victoria  University.  Appointed  to  the  Executive  Council  in 
1836.  Had  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  as  early  as  1824. 
Fled  to  the  United  States  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  but 
returned  in  1843.  Was  commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  the 
Hincks-Morin  Ministry  in  1851.  Retired  from  public  life  in  1857. 
Died  in  1870. 

(39)  John  B.  Askin,  son  of  John  Askin,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of 
Colonel  John  Askin.  Lived  near  London.  Clerk  of  London 
District  Court.  Member  of  Board  of  Education  for  London 
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District.  Colonel  of  Militia.  Saw  active  service  in  1837  and  1838. 
Died  in  1869. 

(40)  Colonel  George  Salmon  came  from  Gloucestershire, 
England,  with  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Rolph  in  1809.  Took  an 
active  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  Present  at  the  capture  of  Detroit. 
Mentioned  by  General  Brock  in  despatches.  Was  father  of  William 
Salmon,  who  for  twenty-three  years  was  Judge  of  Norfolk  County 
(1845-1868),  and  of  Rev.  George  Salmon,  the  first  Headmaster  of 
the  Talbot  District  Grammar  School  at  Simcoe.  Died  in  1843,  in 
his  66th  year. 

(41)  Rev.  George  Ryerson,  born  1791,  eldest  son  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Ryerson.  Served  with  distinction  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
War  of  1812.  After  the  war  he  went  to  the  United  States  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education  at  Union  College.  Succeeded  his  brother-in- 
law,  James  Mitchell,  M.A.,  as  Headmaster  of  the  London  District 
Public  School  in  1819,  a  position  which  he  held  until  the  fall  of  1827. 
Entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Went  to  England 
in  1828  where  he  represented  ‘various  denominations  of  Christians' 
in  their  petition  against  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Again  in  1831  he  went  to  England  to  collect  money  for  Indian 
Missions.  Became  an  adherent  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 
Established  a  branch  of  that  Church  in  Canada  and  became  its 
first  president,  continuing  as  such  until  1877.  Married  first  a 
sister  of  Dr.  John  Rolph.  Died  in  1882. 

(42)  Rev.  Eli  Chadwick,  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1789. 
Ordained  a  Minister  in  the  Congregational  Church.  Stationed  at 
Preston,  where  he  conducted  an  academy.  Came  to  Canada  in 
in  1820,  but  after  a  short  stay  returned  to  England,  where  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Financial  reverses  followed,  and 
he  again  returned  to  Canada,  and  settled  south  of  Vittoria,  in 
1826.  The  following  year  he  took  temporary  charge  of  the  London 
District  Public  School  during  the  absence  of  the  Headmaster,  Rev. 
George  Ryerson,  who  was  on  business  in  England.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1828  he  was  appointed  Headmaster  and  continued  in  this 
position  until  the  school  was  removed  to  London.  While  con¬ 
ducting  the  Public  School  he  erected  a  commodious  building  on 
his  farm,  which  was  called  “Grove  House’’,  but  which  was  known 
locally  as  the  Chadwick  Academy.  Here  he  received  scholars 
and  after  the  removal  of  the  Public  School  continued  to  teach 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  died  in  1844. 
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(43)  Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell,  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  Came 
to  Canada  first  in  1796  and  settled  near  Fort  Erie.  Later  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Long  Point  Settlement  and  in  1810  to  the  Talbot 
Road,  where  he  took  up  land  near  Col.  Talbot.  Appointed 
Registrar  for  Middlesex  in  1811.  Elected  representative  of 
Middlesex  and  Oxford  in  1813,  defeating  Benajah  Mallory.  Re¬ 
elected  in  1817  and  1820.  Defeated  in  1824  by  Dr.  John  Rolph 
and  John  Matthews.  Elected  first  representative  for  the  town 
of  London  in  1836.  Trustee  of  the  London  District  Public  School. 
Took  an  active  part  in  all  educational  legislation  in  the  Assembly. 

(44)  Colonel  John  Bostwick,  a  very  active  and  energetic 
officer  during  the  War  of  1812,  frequently  mentioned  in  despatches. 
In  charge  of  detachments  of  the  Norfolk  Militia  at  various  places. 
Was  one  of  those  who  met  at  Dover  in  October,  1813,  to  plan  for 
the  capture  of  marauders.  Took  part  in  the  successful  attack 
upon  these  marauders  at  Nanticoke.  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Regiment 
of  Middlesex  Militia  in  1822.  Married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Ryerson.  Was  a  Trustee  of  the  London  District  Public 
School. 

(45)  Major  Duncan  McCall,  second  son  of  Donald  McCall, 
born  in  New  Jersey  in  1761.  Came  to  Long  Point  in  1797  and 
engaged  in  store  keeping  using  for  this  a  part  of  the  house  of  James 
Monroe.  The  stock  of  goods  for  this  store  was  brought  from  New 
York.  He  settled  on  lot  22,  concession  V,  Charlotteville.  In 
1824  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  successor  of 
Colonel  Robert  Nichol  who  had  lost  his  life  at  the  Niagara  River. 
He  continued  to  represent  the  county  until  1833  when  he  died  of 
cholera  while  attending  the  session  of  the  Legislature  at  York. 

(46)  Dr.  David  Duncombe,  youngest  brother  of  Dr.  Charles 
Duncombe.  Came  to  Canada  shortly  after  1820.  Settled  near 
Waterford  in  1824.  Was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Norfolk 
county  from  1834  until  the  union  in  1841.  L^nlike  his  brother,  he 
did  not  become  involved  in  the  troubles  of  1837,  though  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  reform  and  had  actively  supported  Rolph  and 
Mackenzie  until  they  resorted  to  unconstitutional  means  to  gain 
their  ends.  After  the  provinces  were  united  he  retired  from  politics 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  to  the  work 
of  clearing  and  developing  his  farm. 

(47)  Dr.  Charles  Duncombe,  born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  1791. 
Came  to  St.  Thomas  in  1820.  A  graduate  of  Fairfield  Medical 
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College,  Philadelphia.  Moved  to  Burford  in  1828,  where  he  became 
a  large  land  owner  and  was  prominent  in  all  movements  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country.  Was  very  active  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  in  the  Legislature  from  his  election  in  1830.  The 
first  charter  for  a  medical  school  in  Upper  Canada  was  granted  to 
him  and  Dr.  John  Rolph  for  the  Talbot  Dispensatory.  As  a 
member  of  a  special  Educational  Committee  he  visited  the  United 
States  in  1836  and  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  very 
extensive  and  carefully  prepared  report.  Was  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  building  the  Welland  Canal,  and  was  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  In  1836  he 
was  sent  to  England  to  present  to  the  home  government  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  Reformers.  Took  an  active  part  in  the  outbreak  of 
1837,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  ‘rebels’  who  gathered  at 
Scotland  in  the  county  of  Brant.  On  the  approach  of  loyal  troops 
he  advised  his  followers  to  disband.  He  fled  and  after  numerous 
adventures  succeeded  in  reaching  the  United  States.  He  died  in 
Sacramento. 

(48)  Rev.  George  Salmon,  born  in  England,  came  to  Canada 
with  his  father,  Colonel  Salmon,  in  1809.  A  brother  of  William 
Salmon,  county  Judge  from  1845  to  1868.  When  Norfolk  county 
was  separated  from  the  London  District  and  became  the  District 
of  Talbot  he  was  chosen  first  Headmaster  of  the  new  District 
School  which  was  established  at  Simcoe  in  1839.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  end  of  1851,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  George  Evans,  B.A.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Evans,  Rector  of 
Woodhouse.  Was  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  James  M.  Salmon, 
of  Simcoe.  Died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
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